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INTRODUCTION 


Thirteen volumes of the International Yearbook of Education 
have now been published since its first appearance in 1933. The 
series was interrupted by the war years, but it gives a more or less 
complete picture of the evolution of education during the past 
twenty years. 

In the present volume the reader will find details of the most 
characteristic educational developments in forty-nine countries in 
the period 1950-1951. With the aid of the general survey preceding 
the individual reports on each country, he will be able to compare the 
varying solutions found to universal problems. 

Warm thanks are due to the authors of the reports, and to all 
members of the International Bureau of Education secretariat who 
have helped to prepare this volume for the press. 


P. RossELL6 


Assistant Director 
International Bureau of Education 








EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN 1950-1951 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATION — Administration and Control — Education 
Budgets School Building — Primary Epucation — Quantitative Aspects 
— Compulsory Education — Pre-school Education — Curricula and Methods — 
Secondary Education — Quantitative Aspects — Structural Reforms — Curricula 
and Methods — VocaTioNAL EpucaTion — Expansion — HigHEeR EDUCATION 
— TeacuinG Starr — Recruitment and Training — Conditions. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 


From the reports of the Ministries of Education it is clear that the 
biggest administrative developments in the period under review have 
taken place in those countries which have changed their political constitu- 
tion or initiated measures for centralising or decentralising administration. 
Other striking developments have been in connection with the establish- 
ment, alongside the administrative bodies themselves, of technical bodies, 
and consultative bodies composed not only of educational specialists, 
but also of representatives of other cultural and social fields and of the 
general public. The public is taking a steadily increasing interest in educa- 
tion. Other important administrative developments in the year under 
review concerned private schools. 

The Ministry of Education, Art and Science of the Netherlands began 
the drafting of a plan for the unification and codification of school legisla- 
tion, for submission to parliament. 

In Switzerland, a number of the cantons were engaged on reshaping 
their educational legislation. The aims of public education, more especially 
in the light of Christian principles, was discussed at length by the legisla- 
tures of the cantons of Bern, Zurich and St. Gallen. 

In the German Federal Republic, no educational powers of any kind 
are attributed to the federal government, and there is thus no federal 
Ministry of Education. In order to be in a position to consider problems 
of general interest, and arrive by common consent at a unification of the 
educational systems, the Ministers of Education of the various states 
formed themselves into the “ Standing Conference of Ministers of Edu- 


cation ”’. 
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Reference is made in the report for England and Wales to the close 
cooperation existing in these countries between the Ministry of Education, 
the local education authorities and the teaching profession, on the basis 
of discussion and consultation. In Scotland, a new code of regulations was 
issued concerning the minimum requirements (in matters relating to staff, 
organisation of work, school work, etc.) to which local authorities must 
conform in the management of all public and grant-aided schools in their 
areas, and the first inspection was completed of the “ independent ” 
schools, which do not receive any form of government grant. In Northern 
Ireland, the Education Act of 1947 was the subject of three amendments 
clarifying a number of points of difficulty which had arisen in the 
administration of the main act. 

There were no outstanding changes in school administration in Italy, 
pending the submission to parliament of the school reform plan. Mention 
should be made, however, of the institution within the Ministry of 
Education of the Consulta Didattica, a committee for consultation and the 
organisation of research. 

A more thorough supervision of schools was rendered possible in 
Greece by the creation of new posts of inspectors. 

Important administrative changes were made in Yugoslavia, as a 
result of the reorganisation and decentralisation being effected with a view 
to making the country’s institutions more democratic. The federal Council 
for Science and Culture, for example, was reorganised, and its activities 
are now limited to framing the general policy of education. The Ministries 
of Education and the Ministries of Science and Culture of the various 
republics were dissolved, and replaced by Councils for Education, Science 
and Culture, composed of educationists, scientific workers, writers, artists, 
and representatives of scientific institutions and associations and public 
organisations. Each of the new councils is presided over by a Minister of 
the republic concerned. The direction of schools is now in the hands of 
local authorities and the schools themselves. 

In Egypt, the Higher Council for Education was reconstituted, and 
convened for consultation with the Ministry of Education. New education 
zones were established. All secondary schools, however, were liberated 
from zone control, and their headmasters, for whose appointment the 
Ministry is responsible, empowered to take all steps necessary to the 
raising of the standard of these schools. In December, 1950, all teachers 
in non-government schools were incorporated into the civil service. 

The new constitution of Syria, promulgated in 1950, defines the aim 
of Syrian education, and stipulates that primary, secondary and vocational 
education shall be free of charge, aad guarantees full equality of rights in 
this field ; illiteracy is to be abolisaed within the next ten years. A law 
now being drafted will institute a higher council on education, one of 
whose tasks will be to outline curricula for all levels of education. A new 
central department in the Ministry of Education will henceforth 
be responsible for rural education, and for agricultural education, previously 
controlled by the Ministry of Agriculture. School inspectors were made 
responsible to the presidency of the Council of Ministers, as are all other 
government inspectors. 

The Ministry of Education of Lebanon envisages large-scale reforms 
of its administrative and technical services and official gradings. 
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The report from Pakistan announces the establishment in Karachi 
of an autonomous board of secondary education composed of represen- 
tatives of the University, the Department of Education, and non-govern- 
mental educational institutions. 

The most significant educational event in Ceylon in the period under 
review was the publication of a White Paper on education. Under the 
scheme of educational reconstruction it outlines, education will be free 
from 5 to 14, and also in the senior secondary schools for pupils able to 
profit from instruction at this level. The new educational structure will 
bring independent, assisted and government schools under one system. 
The details for the execution of the new programme are now being 
worked out. 

In Thailand, parliament approved the plan for setting up a separate 
department for primary education. The scheme will make possible the 
widening of the scope of primary education, and its effective prolon- 
gation. An educational techniques and research oflice is also to be 
established. 

Draft regulations on private education were submitted to the Council 
of Ministers, in Vietnam. 

The report from Laos announces the reinforcement of educational 
control through more severe selection of inspectors. 

In Australia, the Education Act of the state of Victoria was amended 
by the Education (Religious Instruction) Act 1950, providing for religious 
instruction in state schools by accredited representatives of religious bodies, 
during school hours. This brings Victoria into line with the practice 
in the other states. 

In the United States, the year under review saw considerable progress 
in the modernisation of the structure of state Departments of Education 
and the improvement of their leadership functions. The Office of Education 
made and published a special study of the functions of these departments. 
Local educational organisation showed marked improvement in a number 
of states, and there was an acceleration in the establishment of more 
suitable local administrative units through consolidation of smaller units 
which were not in a position to provide broad educational offerings. This 
movement was hastened by growing public interest in education. 

In Cuba, a number of committees were appointed to draw up plans 
for the reorganisation of various levels of education. 

In Costa Rica, the period under review was characterised by the 
establishment of closer collaboration between the Ministry of Education 
and other ministries in regard to school hygiene, rural education, school 
building, etc. The higher council on education was reconstituted. 

In Salvador, on the basis of the educational policy outlined in the 
new constitution, the various organs of the Ministry of Culture (hitherto 
the Ministry of Education) began the drafting of a new education act. 
It is to be submitted to the staffs of all levels of education and to other 
interested bodies, and then to parliament. A number of new administrative, 
technical and inspecting organs were appointed. 

In Ecuador, authority to appoint nursery-infant and primary teachers 
was given back to provincial directors of education, after having been 
for many years the responsibility of the Ministry of Education. 
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EDUCATION BUDGETS 


Though possibly less marked than in previous years, the increase of 
expenditure on education in the year under review was still one of the most 
characteristic features of educational developments throughout the world. 
The need for economy which was beginning to make itself felt in certain 
countries had not yet affected education to any considerable extent. 
Educational needs continued to expand, and even in countries where the 
purchasing power of money remained unchanged, the upward trend of 
education budgets was maintained. 

In France, for example, the national education budget rose to 133 
milliard francs, plus 32 milliard francs as capital expenditure, in 1950. 
The budgetary estimates for 1951 are 156 milliard francs for general 
expenditure, plus 36 milliard francs for construction and equipment 
(excluding reconstruction). Half the increase is due to the reclassification 
of civil servants. 

In England and Wales, it will be recalled, the cost of public education 
is shared between the local education authorities and the central govern- 
ment. The amount voted by parliament to the Ministry of Education for 
the financial year ending 31st March, 1951, was £192,680,000. Allowing 
for a charge of about £4,000,000 transferred to the Ministry’s vote from that 
of another government department, this represented an increase of about 
£6,500,000 over the previous year. The estimated expenditure of local 
education authorities over the same period rose from about £240,000,000 
to about £260,000,000, and the government grant on that expenditure 
from £149,600,000 to £160,800,000. Throughout the period, national 
economic conditions made it essential to exercise strict economy, but by 
careful management and progressive economies in the cost of building 
new schools it was possible to avoid cuts in the major developments that 
were in hand. ‘The report from Scotland gives the following figures of 
the education authorities’ increasing net expenditures: 1938-1939: 
£13,993,000 ; 1944-1945 : £17,463,500; 1949-1950: £31,814,600; 1950- 
1951 : £33,097,000. 

In Sweden, the education budget amounted to 513 million crowns in 
1949-1950, and increased in the year under review to 575 million crowns, 
a sum representing about 12.9% of the general State budget. 

The report from the German Federal Republic states that in some of 
the federal states expenditure on education represents 16% or more of 
total expenditure. 

In Spain, the national education budget in 1950 amounted to 1,500 
million pesetas, a sum representing somewhat over 8% of the general 
State budget. 

In Italy, the Ministry of Education budget for the year under review 
amounted to 162,000 million liras, representing nearly 9.5% of the general 
State budget, and exclusive of expenditure on school building, materials, 
etc., which is met by other ministries. 

Reference has already been made to the movement towards decentrali- 
sation which is taking place in Yugoslavia. This movement is naturally 
reflected in the allocation of credits. In 1951 the science and culture budget 
increased to 13,527,400,000 dinars, representing 12.9%, of total expenditure, 
and excluding investments. 
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In Turkey, the budget of the Ministry of National Education amounted 
to £T 175,931,990 in 1951, representing 13.8%, of the general State budget. 
This figure was higher than that of any other ministry, except the Ministry 
of National Defence. 

In Egypt, the Ministry of Education budget rose from £E 19,500,000 
in 1949 to £E 23,000,000 in 1950 and approximately £E 30,000,000 in 1951. 

While the budgets of certain ministries were reduced in Lebanon, that 
of the Ministry of Education increased from £L 8,943,700 in 1950 to 
£L. 10,490,100 in 1951. 

In Syria, the Ministry of Education budget amounted to £S 24,000,000 
in 1950, representing 17%, of the general State budget, and to £S 39,000,000 
in 1951, representing an increase of 60%, over its predecessor and no less 
than 20°, of the general State budget, and exclusive of special credits for 
the ten-year universalisation of primary education plan and for the 
literacy campaign. 

The Government of India has appointed a special committee to study 
ways and means of increasing revenue to meet rising expenditure on social 
services, including education. The education budgets of the various states 
totalled 360 million rupees in 1947-1948, 432 million rupees in 1948-1949, 
554 million rupees in 1949-1950, and 621 million rupees in the year under 
review. 

In Ceylon, the total vote for education in the year under review 
amounted to nearly 1 million rupees, being slightly under one sixth of 
total government expenditure. 

The education budget of Thailand for 1951 showed increases in all 
departments, particularly in regard to adult and primary education. 

The report from Laos states that although expenditure on construction 
of schools and teachers’ living accommodation is met by the villages 
themselves, government expenditure on education amounts to 16% of 
its total revenue. 

The education budget of New Zealand rose from £11,613,630 in 1949- 
1950 to £13,345,563 in the period under review. These figures do not 
include expenditure on school building. 

Provincial education budgets in Canada increased by about 15% and 
12.6% in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island respectively ; from 
$29,671,851 in 1949-1950 to $31,482,927 in the year under review, in 
Saskatchewan ; and by $616,075 to $6,643,152 for 1951-1952 in Manitoba. 

In the United States, expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance amounted to about $213 for the school year, an increase of 
about 5% over the preceding year. For many years, proposals to provide 
increased federal funds for the general programme of education have been 
under consideration by Congress. The federal contribution at the present 
time is under 2% of annual total expenditures. 


lempiras, an increase of 869,616 lempiras over 1951. 

The budget of the Ministry of Culture of Salvador was 88°, highet 
in 1951 than in 1950, and a further increase of roughly 50%, is envisaged 
for 1952. The 1951 figure represented 14%, of the general State budget. 

The Ministry of Education budget in Guatemala is the highest of all 
the ministerial budgets, and represents 14.2%, of the general State budget. 
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The Ministry of Education budget in Costa Rica represented 15.07%, 
of the general State budget. 

In Cuba, 27°, of public revenues is earmarked for the budget of the 
Ministry of National Education, a percentage which exceeds that of any 
other government body. 

The report from Colombia states that the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion budget for 1951 increased to 36,925,126 pesos. 

The education budget in Ecuador amounted to 84,085,575 pesos in 
1951, an increase of 7,325,575 pesos over the previous year. 


ScHOOL BUILDING 


In spite of widespread shortages and rising costs of materials and 
manpower, school building programmes were satisfactorily maintained in 
the period under review. On account of increasing school populations, 
however, the credits voted for the purpose were insuflicient to cover the 
needs. The question of finance, in fact, dominated the whole problem, 
and the central authorities became increasing aware of the necessity of 
giving assistance to the local authorities, and of reducing the burden of 
building schemes through rationalisation. Long-term programmes were 
drawn up in more or less all countries to meet estimated population changes 
and geographical conditions. 

In England and Wales, about 1,600 new primary and secondary 
schools were erected between 1945 and the end of 1950, approximately 
double the number approved in any previous five-year period. There were 
952 primary and secondary schools under construction in 1950. Post-war 
building experience enabled the Ministry of Education to eliminate extra- 
vagant use of circulation and other non-teaching space, and thus to set 
limits to cost per place provided which represented a reduction of 1244% 
in 1950, and 25%, in 1951. In Scotland, a virtual ban was placed on all 
but the most essential school building, but the value of work under 
construction nevertheless increased from £2,250,000 in 1949 to £6,250,000 
in 1950. In Northern Ireland, approval was given for the building of a 
number of new primary and secondary schools. 

In the Netherlands, expenditure on school building increased from 
3 million florins in 1947, 12 million florins in 1948, 34 million florins in 
1949, to 36 million florins in 1950, the estimate for 1951 being between 
45 and 50 million florins. 

The report from the German Federal Republic refers to the heavy 
sacrifices that have been, and still are, called for, in regard to the 
reconstruction of schools. New methods of construction have been tried 
out, and great progress realised in the technical and aesthetic fields. 

In Austria, work on the reconstruction of schools continued to make 
steady progress, and the traces of war damage are beginning to disappear. 

In Luxemburg, the decoration and modernisation of school premises 
continued to advance. 

The Ministry of Education in Sweden asked for 180 million crowns for 
1951 for the repair and construction of schools, and was granted 100 
million for primary schools and 15 million for secondary schools. It is 
estimated that 1,000 million crowns will be needed in the coming five 
years for construction of primary schools alone. 
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On account of financial difficulties and shortage of building materials, 
the government of Finland was able to approve only 179 of the 620 requests 
it received for permission to build. 

In Denmark, it is estimated that the total cost of the new buildings 
and extensions required under the new primary education act will amount 
to 600 million crowns. Given the present and estimated future shortage 
of materials, it is considered that building on the scale required by the 
act cannot be carried through in less than eight years. 

In Portugal, 81 primary schools, comprising 153 classrooms, were built 
in the year under review, bringing the total of classrooms built since 1926 
to 5,442. Three secondary schools and a number of vocational schools 
were under construction. 

In Italy, 93 secondary and 1,203 primary classrooms were built in the 
period under review, and 530 classrooms were rebuilt and 3,451 were trans- 
formed. 

In Greece, expenditure on the construction or repair of 1,360 schools 
amounted to 27,470 million drachmas. 

In Turkey, LT 8,800,000 was earmarked for the building of rural 
schools in areas where the need for them is most urgent. 

In Israel, expenditure on school building in the year under review 
amounted to £1 3,000,000. In the summer of 1951 it is intended to build 
1,000 new classrooms. Most schools have had to adopt the system of 
two daily shifts. 

Collaboration between the Ministries of Education and Public Works 
in Egypt has made possible the building of 950 new classrooms. 

In Lebanon, £L 235,000 were set aside for school building in 1950-1951. 

In Syria, a law has been passed for the provision of modern school 
premises over a relatively short period of time. A large number of primary 
schools and two training colleges were constructed in the year under review. 

In Iraq, the State budget for 1951 included 700,000 dinars for school 
building, out of a total of 3,500,000 dinars to be spent within a period of 
five years, and secured on the basis of the country’s revenues from its 
oil resources. 

In Ceylon, under the six-year plan formulated by the government 
for social and economic development, a sum of Rs. 70,000,000 has been set 
aside for school building, of which Rs. 15,000,000 was earmarked for the 
year under review. Special provision was made for expenditure on major 
projects like the erection of buildings for the new central, senior and junior 
schools. 

In Thailand, despite shortage and high costs of materials, the school 
building programme made satisfactory progress. One new-type primary 
school and one new-type secondary school were adopted. 

The report from New Zealand states that the building rate of primary 
classrooms increased from 56 in 1946 to 336 in 1949 and 517 in 1950. 
This involved the use of an increased proportion of prefabricated 
classrooms (21%, in 1946, and 47% in 1950). During the financial year 
1950-1951, expenditure on school building reached the record figure of 
£2,527,439. 

In Australia, the dearth of labour and materials has been partly 
remedied by the use of imported or home-manufactured prefabricated 
buildings, some of them being of aluminium. 
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The shortage of schools and accommodation for pupils is still serious 
in South Africa, despite the increase of building expenditure to £27,871,524 
in 1949 and £29,286,468 in 1950. 

In Canada, most of the provinces are engaged on adding to their 
school accommodation in order to meet the increase in enrolments. 

In the United States, Congress enacted a law providing $3,000,000 
“to assist the several states and territories to inventory existing school 
facilities in relation to the distribution of school population, to develop 
state plans for school construction programmes, and to study the adequacy 
of state and local resources to meet school facilities requirements’. At the 
present time, 23 states have some plan of state aid for local school building 
programmes. A tendency of interest is the increased cooperation by school 
staffs and the general public in planning. 

Increases were made in Mexico in the sums earmarked for school 
building. Between 1949 and 1951, 2043 primary and secondary schools 
were built, with accommodation for 620,000 pupils. 

The Dominican Republic has begun the execution of a scheme for the 
rapid construction of 40 buildings for training colleges and senior inter- 
mediate schools. 

The report from Costa Rica states that the various communities to 
an increasing extent are themselves undertaking to build schools, provide 
the materials, or give financial assistance. In the year under review, 75 
schools were constructed, and 80 schools repaired. 

In Salvador, the Ministry of Culture is investigating the possibility 
of establishing a company for the construction of school buildings, which 
would be autonomous and have access to State and private capital. A 
training college for men was completed in 1951, thanks to a donation from 
a private source. 

The general directorate of primary education in Honduras will shortly 
submit to the government draft regulations on school building and repair 
and the granting of government subsidies. In the period under review, 
50 new primary schools were built, and 83 were under construction. 

The government of Ecuador has instituted a new tax, in the form of a 
school stamp duty, the revenue from which is devoted entirely to the 
construction of schools, and thus makes possible a reduction of the sums 
earmarked for this purpose in the education budget. On account of the 
economic crisis the country is now passing through, however, receipts 
from the new tax have unfortunately fallen short of the estimates, and 
expenditure on school building and repair has had to be reduced to 
1,497,754 pesos. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS 


The endeavours described above, to provide adequate school buildings, 
are closely related to the continued growth of school populations, particu- 
larly in the primary age group. This growth is due partly to the increase 
in the birth rate, partly to implementation or prolongation of compulsory 
education. 
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In Italy, 800 new primary classes, mostly for the 4th and 5th years, 
were opened in the period under review, and a new primary school in 
each of 125 small villages previously without a school. The Ministry of 
Education authorised the opening of 47 private primary schools and 166 
classes. 

The report from Spain refers to the decree of 29th November, 1949, 
requiring the government to open one school for every 250 inhabitants, 
and authorising the Ministry of Education to establish 30,000 schools in 
accordance with a detailed plan. This plan was submitted and approved 
at the beginning of 1951. 

In Portugal, enrolments at primary level in the year under review 
amounted to 591,464, a figure almost double that for 1926. 

At the beginning of 1951 there were 63,000 more children attending 
primary schools in the Netherlands than in the previous year, and the 
peak will be reached only in 1952. 

In Finland, 369 new primary posts were created in the year under 
review. 

In Turkey, 620 new primary schools were opened. 

Primary enrolments in Egypt were 25,306 higher in the year under 
review than in the previous year. 

Primary schools in Israel increased from 508 in 1949-1950 to 174 in 
the year under review, and enrolments by 30,161. 

In Syria, enrolments in primary schools increased from 150,000 in 
1945 to 260,000 in 1950, and the number of schools from 1,080 to 2,548. 
Education is now being provided for 84%, of the children of school age. 

The number of children attending public and private primary schools 
in Iraq totalled 202,988. 

The report from India gives details of the number of new primary and 
basic schools opened in the various states. 

The report from Laos states that the government's vast campaign 
of popular education has resulted in a six-fold increase in the number of 
primary schools, within the last six years, and an increase in enrolments 
from 7,000 to 42,000. It has been deemed advisable to pursue this cam- 
paign first and foremost in the important centres, before dealing with 
the more isolated areas. 

In 1950, 76 new Sinhalese and 25 Tamil primary schools were opened 
in Ceylon. 

As an example of the growth in the primary school population, the 
report from Canada gives the following figures of the annual number of 
children entering grade I in British Columbia: 10,000 in 1935-1939, 
15,000 in 1945, 20,000 in 1950, and an estimated 26,000 in 1955. 

In the United States, the increased birth rate of the wartime period 
is making itself felt in increased enrolments at primary level and will soon 
influence secondary enrolments. The educational authorities consider that 
as the schools become crowded, organisational changes will become 
essential. 

In Honduras, 323 new primary schools were opened in the period 
under review. 

In Salvador, 95 new primary schools were opened, and enrolments 
increased by 9,473. 

In Guatemala, 36 new mixed rural schools were opened. 
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In Costa Rica, 103 new primary schools were established. 
In Ecuador, 5 new primary schools were opened in urban areas, and 
89 in rural areas, making a combined total of 94. 


ComPpuLsory EDUCATION 


The following are examples of the steps taken in the period under 
review to introduce or to prolong compulsory education. 

In Northern Ireland, an amendment to the Education Act (Northern 
Ireland) 1947, was passed in March, 1951, authorizing the retention of the 
upper age limit of compulsory school attendance at 14 years until not later 
than 1953, when it will become 15. This amendment was made necessary 
by the prevalent shortage of accommodation and teaching staff. The 
main act provides for the raising of the upper limit to 16 years when 
circumstances permit. 

The report from the German Federal Republic states that compulsory 
education lasts eight years in most of the states, and nine years in the 
remainder. Many of the former states are now considering the extension 
of primary education to nine years, attendance during the final years being 
optional. 

In Italy, the proposed school reform envisages the prolongation of 
compulsory education from the present term of five years to eight years. 

The government of Portugal will shortly enact the necessary legisla- 
tion for a census of children of school age, with a view to the fuller enforce- 
ment of the country’s compulsory education provisions. 

In Egypt, the Ministry of Education is fully aware that the present 
duration of compulsory education from 6 to 12 years represents merely 
a first stage, and the Higher Council of Education has already drawn up 
legislation for submission to parliament providing for the institution of 
compulsory supplementary practical courses for children who possess the 
necessary ability and whose schooling now teminates at the compulsory 
stage. 

The Ministry of Education of Iraq is now drawing up a plan for the 
introduction of compulsory education with the least possible delay. 

In India, compulsory primary education was introduced experi- 
mentally in the year under review in a number of small compact areas in 
Madhya Barat. A five-year scheme for free compulsory junior basic 
education was introduced in the rural areas in Ajmer; the whole region 
has been divided into three districts; and each year one district will be 
brought under compulsion. With a view to introducing free and compul- 
sory primary education, the government of Bihar abolished tuition fees 
up to class V, and agreed to bear the entire cost of teachers’ salaries up 
to that class; all primary schools in the state will thus become aided 
institutions. 

In Pakistan, the East Bengal government has decided to make com- 
pulsory education effective within the coming ten years, and it is hoped 
that other provincial governments will follow this example. 

In April, 1951, the government of Laos made elementary education 
compulsory within a radius of one kilometre round each existing primary 
school. 
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In Costa Rica, a seventh class has been experimentally set up in rural 
primary schools. 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The standard curriculum of 1927 for nursery-infant schools in Bel- 
gium has been replaced by a “ plan of educational activities ". The three- 
monthly conferences on nursery-infant education were devoted during 
the year under review to the new plan, and exhibitions of the young child- 
ren’s work contributed greatly to the renewal of methods. 

A bill on nursery-infant education was presented to the States- 
General of the Netherlands, making government aid to municipal and 
private nursery-schools provisional on the fulfilment of certain minimum 
requirements. 

The education authorities in Yugoslavia decided in the period under 
review to extend the system of pre-school education so as to cover the 
greatest possible number of children. Even in the villages, the number of 
nursery-infant schools is increasing, and are there open either only during 
the peak work periods, or all the year round. In the towns, a large number 
of “children’s rooms’ and playgrounds have been established in the 
courtyards and gardens of housing blocks. 

In Egypt, the Ministry of Education is of the opinion that the Ministry 
of Social Affairs should shoulder the responsibility of instituting nursery- 
infant schools. The government has made a number of appeals to wealthy 
persons to foster education by establishing private nursery-infant and other 
schools. 

In Israel, nursery-infant schools are very popular with all social 
classes, and their number is increasing steadily. These schools are com- 
pulsory and free only for children of five years old and above, but in spite 
of this, the number of such children does not exceed that of children of 
four years old, who are not obliged to attend and whose fees amount to 
£15 a month. 

In New Zealand, 19 new kindergartens were established in the period 
under review, bringing their total to 115. The demand for schools of this 
type continues to outstrip the supply of trained mistresses. 

The government of Salvador appointed a foreign specialist to revise 
the kindergarten curriculum, and 200 mistresses took part under his 
direction in work aiming at the unification of the methods in use. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Pioneers of new educational methods formerly had good reason to 
expect indifference or even active opposition to their ideas, on the 
part of the educational authorities. The position is a very different 
one to-day. Official passages are couched in the same terms as those used 
by the pioneers, and the only obstacle to the general application of their 
ideas is the lack of suitably trained teachers. This lack has given rise to 
the establishment of numbers of experimental schools intended to serve 
as models and centres of information and enlightenment tor teachers and 


parents. 
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In France, a ministerial commission investigated means of simplifying 
grammatical and spelling rules, and the teaching of grammar was the 
subject of a number of educational conferences, in the year under 
review. 

In continuance of the reform in depth of primary education, the ques- 
tion of revising the 1936 primary curriculum appeared on the agenda of 
many education conferences in Belgium. All teachers have by now had 
opportunity to offer their criticisms, observations and suggestions. The 
university consultative committee continued its activities, with the 
help of some primary inspectors. It has begun the qualitative analysis 
of the results of some experimental research into written division, and has 
taken up the question of the revision of history textbooks in the light of 
the need for increased international collaboration. The experiment of the 
communal primary school leaving examination, giving access to intermediate 
education and the preparatory classes of technical education, has given 
good results. 

In Italy, improvements continued to be made in the epplication of 
sentence and activity methods at primary level, and experiments in self- 
government and group and creative activities were in made a number of 
towns. The Consulta Didattica has been asked to draw up new curricula 
for all schools. 

In Scotland, a detailed memorandum on the primary curriculum 
(‘‘ The Primary School in Scotland "’) was published in October, 1950. It 
contains not only chapters dealing with the individual subjects included 
in the primary curriculum, but also chapters relating to class organisation, 
. staffing, aural and visual aids, education in character and conduct, home- 
work and leisure occupation, and other matters of general interest. 

In Sweden, the educational experiments which are to precede the 
carrying out of the envisaged school reform were conducted in 7 more 
districts in the year under review, bringing their total to 20. New sylla- 
buses were approved by the Board of Education. Widespread interest 
was shown in the use of group and individual teaching methods. 

Sex education became a compulsory subject in primary schools in 
Norway from the beginning of the period under review. 

In Denmark an act was passed authorizing the Ministry of Education 
to permit communes wishing to conduct experiments to waive the normal 
school organisation and curricula requirements, always provided that such 
experiments are not to the detriment of the educational aims of the schools 
concerned. 

The report from the German Federal Republic refers to the endeavours 
being made to ensure that the school system is fully democratic. 

In Austria, both primary and secondary teachers are gladly adopting 
methods grounded in modern psychology. A number of teaching experi- 
ments begun in the year under review in rural primary schools, promise 
good results. 

Commissions were appointed in Yugoslavia to submit plans for new 
primary and junior secondary curricula to the new Councils for Education. 
The main feature of the new curricula is the reduction of the number of 
hours and the revision of the content, and they also introduce modern 
scientific ideas into the teaching, and make it more living by eliminating 
formalism and securing closer correlation of the subjects taught. 
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Various institutions in Greece, including the experimental schools, 
continued their study and improvement of teaching methods. 

In Turkey, religious instruction was formerly an optional subject, 
but now forms part of the primary curriculum. Children are exempted 
only at the request of their parents. 

Great efforts were made in the year under review in Lebanon to 
introduce activity methods. The government proposal to open a number 
of ‘ modern schools ’’ met with difficulties, the chief of which was lack 
of personnel sufficiently qualified to direct such schools. 

Education authorities in India were concerned with the question 
of teaching Hindi, the federal language. Hindi was made compulsory in 
Delhi from the 3rd class onwards, and introduced as second language in 
all schools in Ajmer in areas where it is not the mother tongue. 

A movement against devoting too much time to the three “ R's", 
to the exclusion of practical and cultural subjects, has developed 
in Ceylon, and more “ activity ’’ has been introduced into teaching 
methods. 

In Vietnam, the primary curricula brought into force in North and 
Central Vietnam in 1949, are to be extended to South Vietnam as from 
September, 1951. The elementary school leaving certificate has now 
been suppressed throughout the country, and the primary school leaving 
certificate examination revised. 

Teachers in the Philippines are being encouraged to adopt new 
methods. The various subjects have been integrated with everyday life 
and reduced in number. 

In New Zealand, a revised primary curriculum has been issued in 
unified form following consultations between the teachers and the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In South Africa, the revised primary curriculum introduced in the 
year under review in Cape Province will become compulsory in 1953; art 
and handicraft, previously optional in standards VI-VIII, will henceforth 
be compulsory for both sexes. Practical courses, including shorthand and 
typewriting, are about to be introduced as far as standard X, in Transvaal. 
A new svilabus in citizenship, character training, and courtesy has been 
inaugurated for all standards up to standard VI in Natal. The teaching 
of humane education for one period per month throughout South Africa 
has been approved. 

The report from Canada gives details of the changes made in the 
primary curricula of various provinces. 

In Mexico, experiments were made in the period under review in 
connection with activity methods, group activities, and the teaching of 
modern languages. 

The technical branch of the Ministry of Education of the Dominican 
Republic is drawing up new syllabuses ensuring continuity between pri- 
mary, intermediate and secondary education; the number of subjects 
has been reduced in order to devote more time to the more important 
ones. 

In Costa Rica, efforts are being made to encourage creative and group 
activities ; to universalise the use of Decroly’s ideo-visual reading method 
at the junior primary stage, and the work units method at the senior 
stage ; and to modify the system of marking in the lower classes. 
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The report from Honduras gives details of the new primary curricula 
and syllabuses. The programmes bracket the various subjects in four 
broad subject-groups : (a) education for health, (b) intellectual education, 
(c) manuel education, and (d) aesthetic education. In order to create 
conditions favourable to the reform of primary education, a pilot school 
was established in 1950, and model rural schools in each department. 

In Salvador, the primary synthetic curricula were analytically studied 
in the period under review, with a view to giving guidance to insufficiently 
trained teachers. 

In accordance with a decree dated 21st November, 1950, primary 
curricula in Colombia are now of the following three types: (a) for funda- 
mental or basic education in the so-called ‘ alternative " rural schools 
with a two-year programme, (b) for primary rural education in one-sex 
schools with a four-year programme, and (c) for urban schools with a five- 
year programme. 

The Ministry of Education of Ecuador has issued instructions with 
a view to improving the teaching of the national language, ethics, 
savoir-vivre, and hygiene. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS 


Although not to the same extent as at primary level, secondary school 


enrolments, especially at the junior stage, showed considerable increases 
in the year under review. The following are some examples of these increa- 
ses, contained in the reports from the various Ministries of Education. 

In Ireland, secondary education is now available for twice as many 
pupils as in 1925, although there has been little change in the country’s 
population since that date. 

In Belgium, 20 new sections were instituted in existing State inter- 
mediate schools. The number of pupils attending these schools is now 
over 100,000. 

In Denmark, the number of pupils passing the middle school final 
examination increased from 7,772 in 1948 to 9,914 in 1951. 

In Finland, 7 new private secondary schools were approved in the 
year under review, and they, together with 1 new public secondary school, 
are to open at the beginning of the school year 1951-1952. 

In Italy, 17 secondary schools (including 4 German-language schools 
in the Tyrol) were opened, and 3 scientific and 2 classical secondary 
schools. The Ministry of Education also authorized the opening of 177 
private secondary schools. 

Three new grammar schools were established in Greece, and a practical 
(pbysics-mathematics) section instituted in 3 existing grammar schools. 

In Turkey, in addition to 620 new primary schools, 36 senior primary 
schools were opened at the beginning of the period under review, and a 
further 31 schools of this kind are envisaged for the following year. 

In Israel, 4 new secondary schools were opened, and secondary enrol- 
ments increased from 11,414 to 13,025. 
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General education in Egypt is now free at all levels, and this has led 
to an unprecedented influx of pupils into the secondary schools, especially 
those of the academic type. 

The number of secondary enrolments has also increased considerably 
in Syria as a result of secondary education being made free. Even before 
this step was taken, secondary enrolments had increased from 7,000 in 
1940 to 55,000 in 1950. 

In Iraq, 216 secondary and intermediate schools were operating in 
the year under review, with a total enrolment of 32,527. 

In Ceylon, 16 new junior secondary schools were opened. 


STRUCTURAL REFORMS 


A reform of the baccalaureate examination is under consideration in 
France. The creation of a baccalaureate in human and economic sciences 
or a technical baccalaureate in economics is envisaged. The following 
three new options have also been proposed: (a) Greek with mathematics 
and physics, (b) modern subjects, including one modern language and 
greater stress on natural science, and (c) classics and experimental 
science. 

The report from the German Federal Republic states that most of the 
state education authorities are giving special attention to the structure of 
the intermediate schools, and that in a few states senior secondary curri- 
cula have been radically revised. 

The Ministry of Education in Denmark convened in the year under 
review a meeting of representatives of the political parties, various levels 
of education, and the universities, with a view to discussing the relation 
of primary to secondary education. The meeting was unable to reach 
agreement on a reform plan, and unanimously decided to recommend the 
organisation of experiments at all levels of education, to obtain the data 
on which such a plan might be based. 

In Greece, the curriculum of the evening grammar schools was changed 
so as to distribute over eight years the instruction given in six years in the 
day schools, as experience had shown that the previous duration of studies 
was insuflicient. 

Coeducation was introduced in the upper part of the secondary 
schools in Monaco. Physical education and handicrafts, however, will 
continue to be organised separately. 

In India, the gradual elimination of English and its replacement by 
Indian languages, and the growing emphasis on science and technology, 
have made a reorientation of secondary education necessary. Pending the 
appointment of a commission to make a comprehensive survey of secondary 
education, some of the states have passed legislation to reform secondary 
education, and are tackling the problem of curriculum reconstruction. 

In Thailand, in accordance with a Royal decree dated 5th July, 1951, 
new types of secondary schools are to be instituted, of a semi-vocational 
nature, under the name of “ popular schools "’, with a view to making 
secondary education accessible to all children. One school of the pew type 
is already in operation. 
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In South Africa, the envisaged reorganisation of secondary education 
came into effect in the Transvaal from January Ist, 1951. The primary 
school in that province now goes up to standard V only, and standard VI 
now belongs to the secondary area. Promotion from the primary to the 
secondary level is now on the basis of age, and all pupils will thus be given 
some experience of secondary education. Junior high schools and farm 
schools are gradually acquiring high school status. 

In Canada, changes have been made in the high school programme 
in anticipation of the introduction of an additional year in 1951-1952, 
in New Brunswick; an attempt is being made to modify the old rigid 
classification of pupils by grades and to develop a more elastic organisa- 
tion, in Ontario; the general trend is now toward the establishment of 
composite high schools to which children come from over a wider area, in 
British Colombia. 

In Mexico, two separate committees are now drawing up proposals 
for the reform of secondary education and the baccalaureate. It is hoped 
to implement these proposals in 1952. 

Committees have also been appointed in Cuba to study the plans 
for the reform of secondary education. 

In Colombia, the reform of secondary education was sanctioned by 
a decree issued early in 1951. The new baccalaureate aims at reconciling 
the claims of preparation for specialized university study with those of the 
classical training favoured by the country’s traditions and national spirit. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


The steady widening of the basis of admission to secondary education 
must necessarily lead to modifications in its structure, adaptation of its 
curricula to meet new needs, and the adoption of methods in keeping with 
modern educational psychology. 

The report from France states that the “ new classes "’, now numbering 
about 750 and found in just on 200 secondary schools, form a beneficial 
field of research and experiment for the whole of education. The first 
batch of pupils to enter these classes in 1945 sat for their baccalaureate 
at the close of the period under review. 

Spanish is now accepted as a fourth language in the athénées in Bel- 
gium. New history syllabuses have been brought into use in the first 
stage of the arts sections. The curriculum of the second stage is under 
consideration. 

The procedure and syllabuses of secondary school leaving examinations 
were modified in Luxemburg in the year under review. Changes in the 
mathematics syllabus of the science section will probably involve a reduc- 
tion in the time devoted to other subjects, Latin in particular. Methods are 
reported to be becoming increasingly supple, through the influence of new 
ideas, but not to be going to extremes. 

In Monaco, optional mathematics, physics and chemistry courses 
were introduced in the top classes of the scientific sections, in order to 
ensure equal ease of access to these sections for pupils from the literary 
sections as for other pupils. 

In England and Wales, pupils sat for the newly introduced “ General 
Certificate of Education *’ examination for the first time at the close of the 
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year under review. In Scotland, progress was made in framing suitable 
courses for the junior secondary schools which cater for children in the 
age group 12-15; new subjects like bee-keeping, radio instruction, astro- 
nomy, meteorology, craftwork, weaving, and embroidery were introduced, 
with a view to stimulating the interest of the pupils attending such schools, 
who are mostly of a non-academic disposition and profit most from teaching 
of a predominantly active and practical kind. In Northern Ireland, 
important changes in the arrangements for the Grammar School Certificate 
Examinations will shortly be introduced; the curriculum of the inter- 
mediate schools is intended to be kept fluid and predominately practical 
in character. 

The report from Norway announces that the new secondary curri- 
culum has now been applied in all schools, and that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has given permission to a number of schools to make experimental 
changes in the normal distribution of lessons and subjects. 

In Denmark, the final decision as to whether or not to abolish the 
entrance examinations for middle schools in the communes of Copenhagen 
has been deferred, and efforts are being made to reach agreement on new 
regulations, which would probably be applied experimentally for an 
initial period of five years. The committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Education to investigate lightening of the baccalaureate examination 
programme has submitted its report. 

The report from the German Federal Republic refers to the fact that 
the secondary curriculum is very crowded, and is likely to become more 
so with the advance of science. The query has been raised, in fact, as to 
whether it will be possible to retain all subjects as far as matriculation, 
and experiments have already been made in a number of states to lighten 
and make more elastic the work in the upper classes. 

In Switzerland, issues such as the relative merits of general and spe- 
cialised education, and the importance to be attached to classical and 
modern languages, science, physical education, and character training, 
were widely discussed during the year under review, but no decisions of 
a general nature were reached. Experiments were in progress in a number 
of schools. 

The federal Ministry of Education in Austria drew up general instruc- 
tions with a view to the improvement of school work at secondary level. 
A conference of provincial secondary inspectors formulated a series of 
recommendations to the federal Ministry for the modification of secondary 
education in the light of modern psychology. A permanent committee 
was appointed to consider how the ideas of leading educationists may be 
best applied. 

The number of places in secondary schools being limited, on account 
of the dearth of buildings and teachers, measures were taken in Yugoslavia 
to ensure that the best pupils are selected. These measures will have the 
further effect of raising the standard of the senior secondary and secondary 
vocational schools. 

In Greece, wartime conditions inevitably involved a lowering of 
secondary examination standards. Regulations for these examinations 
have now been tightened up, with view to a return to normal 
conditions. 
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In Egypt, one of the most important reforms embodied in new 
secondary legislation prepared by the Ministry of Education is the abo- 
lition of promotion examinations, which had been the target of wide- 
spread criticism, and of second session examinations (except in the case 
of valid absentees and failures at public examinations). 

In Israel, the secondary curriculum is now under examination by 
a special committee. 

In Pakistan, revised syllabuses lay special stress on science and 
practical arts. 

In India, the study of Hindi, the federal language, was introduced 
in the year under review into the secondary schools. 

In Ceylon, the secondary syllabus in general science was revised and 
brought into relation with everyday life, and provision made for coopera- 
tion to be taken as a section of civics in the senior school leaving exami- 
nation. 

In Vietnam, the new secondary curricula are to be extended to South 
Vietnam in September, 1951. The entrance examinations in the 6th class 
(old type) are to be abolished, and new regulations have been issued for 
the secondary education certificates and the baccalaureate. 

In New Zealand, a committee was appointed in the year under review 
to examine the teaching of mathematics as required in the common core 
of subjects for post-primary schools. 

Most of the provinces in Canada are engaged on a revision of secondary 
curricula, and details of modifications already made are given in the report 
from that country. 

The campaign for ‘ Life Adjustment Education’ inaugurated in 
the United States in 1948 continued in the year under review. It stresses 
the fact that high school children are members of their local community, 
and fosters provision for the kind of education they need for their success 
as social, civic and working individuals. The first national commission 
to promote “ Life Adjustment Education "’ reported to a national confer- 
ence concerning its activities during its three-year term of office, and 
arrangements were made for these activities to be continued and deve- 
loped. A tabulation was published of the enrolments of pupils in all 
subjects in United States secondary schools, for the second semester of 
the school year 1948-1949, and the report gives details of the changes that 
have occurred since the previous tabulation of this kind was made in 
1933-1934. 

Endeavours are being made in Costa Rica to spread modern educa- 
tional ideas concerning methods and curricula, mainly by means of semi- 
nars. The intermediate education curriculum has been revised, and experi- 
ments are being made in connection with the new 7th class in rural schools. 

The government of Honduras approved the new secondary curriculum 
in the year under review. It includes new subjects such as Latin and edu- 
cation for the home. 

In Guetemala, the 


oe 


‘general examinations "’ required for obtaining 
the baccalaureate were abolished. 

The Ministry of Education of the Dominican Republic undertook 
the revision of secondary curricula and syllabuses. 

In Colombia, more importance was given to the mother tongue and 
Colombian history and geography in the secondary curriculum, and the 
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teaching of literary style and (for certain sections preparing for university 
studies) Latin, was re-introduced. 

The Ministry of Education of Ecuador organised a series of model 
lessons and demonstrations with a view to improving the teaching of 
secondary school subjects. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


EXPANSION 


Opportunities of vocational education for the various industrial, 
craft and commercial occupations were added to in the year under review 
in France by the creation or modification of a number of vocational 
certificates and diplomas, at both national and departmental level. 

In Belgium, the higher council on technical education was reorganised 
so as to secure closer cooperation with economic and social circles and with 
teachers. A law on the reorganisation of State technical schools was drawn 
up, new sections opened in them, and some of their courses rationalised. 
The pupils of certain art academies were asked to decorate their schools 
with frescoes. 

In Luxemburg, two draft laws were submitted to parliament, one 
consisting of regulations for the compulsory vocational courses, the other 
concerning the establishment of an arts-and-crafts institute to replace the 
trades school. 

In the Netherlands, the country’s industrialisation is leading to a 
considerable expansion of technical education. The government has 
decided to establish a second polytechnic. 

In England and Wales, many technical colleges have had to improvise 
accommodation to cope with increasing enrolments. In Northern Ireland, 
arrangements are being made for reorganising the Belfast Municipal 
College of Technology, and for broadening the scope of the technical school 
curricula. 

In Ireland, the demand for all types of vocational education continued 
to increase in the period under review; there was further growth in the 
number of adult discussion groups in rural areas for farmers and farm 
labourers ; a number of courses for drapery and grocery apprentices 
and short intensive courses in rural smithwork and farriery were 
inaugurated. 

In Norway, 2 new workshop schools and 5 new apprenticeship schools 
were opened in the yea under review, but grants, and consequently the 
number of courses, were substantially lower than in the preceding year. 
Attempts to construct buildings for the workshop schools with the help 
of the teachers and pupils and as part of the training, proved most 
successful. A new apprenticeships act drawn up by the Ministry of Indus- 
try is to be administered by the Ministry of Education. 

In Spain, provision was made for the establishment of vocational 
establishments at secondary level, and endeavours were made to achieve 
a balance between theory and practice in the arts-and-crafts and commer- 
cial schools. 
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In Portugal, regulations on the industrial and commercial institutes 
were published during the period under review, and considerable changes 
made in the regulations governing intermediate agricultural schools. 

In Italy, special attention is being paid to the coordination of techni- 
cal education activities. The necessary credits have been granted for 
opening vocational guidance centres in a number of towns, and arrange- 
ments made for publishing pamphlets on the various occupations and 
apprenticeships and the studies required for them. Detailed instructions 
were issued in the year under review with a view to intituting special 
vocational courses, and the conditions of vocational certification were 
formulated. Grants were made to approximately 3,500 private vocational 
courses. 

Vocational education was under investigation in Yugoslavia in the 
period under review, with a view to its closer coordination with the coun- 
try’s economic, social and cultural development, and a number of proposals 
were made regarding its future organisation and curricula. 

In the year under review, 4 boys’ technical secondary schools in 
Turkey were transformed into arts-and-crafts schools, bringing the total 
of such schools to 64 ; 4 girls’ evening crafts schools were transformed into 
institutes ; and 23 vocational guidance centres were opened. 

In Egypt, the Ministry of Education has prepared legislation for 
bringing the first two years of the technical and practical schools under 
its control up to the same general education level as the corresponding 
two years of secondary education. The pupils affected are in the 12-14 
age group. 

In Israel, the number of vocational and agricultural schools increased 
from 51 in 1949-1950 to 70 in the year under review. Important changes 
are envisaged in the vocational education programme. The aim is to raise 
the standard of this type of education up to more or less that of secondary 
education, and with this end in view to fix the duration of the course at 
four years. A government examination for vocational pupils was held for 
the first time in the year under review. 

At the invitation of the Ministry of Education, foreign experts are 
due to arrive in Syria shortly, to assist in drawing up new technical and 
vocational curricula. 

A plan for the reorganisation of the national schools of arts and crafts 
was drawn up in the year under review in Lebanon. 

In India, the All-India Council for Technical Education made some 
important decisions concerning the development of technical and com- 
mercial education in the country, at a meeting held in January, 1951. An 
event of great importance in this regard was the establishment of the 
Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur (West Bengal). Various 
engineering and technological institutions received special grants for 
improving their facilities. 

A school of marine navigation and a national school of administration 
were established in Vietnam. 

A number of new technical courses were established at technical 
colleges throughout Australia. 

In New Zealand, candidates at the examinations of the Trades 
Certification Board increased from 1,350 in 1949 to 1,978 in 1950. 
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In Canada, a new technical-vocational high school was opened in 
Manitoba; pupils are offered courses in ten different “ families of occu- 
pations ’’, and devote 50% of their time to general subjects (English, 
science, mathematics, social studies, and health). Four new schools of a 
vocational or composite type were opened in Saskatchewan, and a third 
agricultural school in Alberta. 

In Mexico, technical education credits, to cover the construction of 
laboratories and the improvement of buildings, were increased by 
4,000,000 piastres. 

The Ministry of Education of Cuba undertook the coordination of the 
commercial school programmes. 

A new school of commerce was opened in Guatemala. 

The government of Salvador approved a plan for the reorganisation 
of the technical institute. 

In Ecuador, the Ministry of Education drew up curricula for vocational 
and technical education, and instituted diplomas for each type of establish- 
ment. 

In Uruguay, a special committee of primary, secondary and technical 
teachers recommended measures for the closer coordination of their three 
types of education. Agricultural education is developing rapidly, and will 
ultimately include all rural schools. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The report from France announces that an increasing number of 
diplomas is being instituted for specialised medical studies, and curricula 
are being modified accordingly. The creation of a State degree in psy- 
chology, with four certificates, is a definite step towards the establishment 
of a psychology department distinct from that of philosophy. 

In Belgium, developments concerning higher education in the year 
under review included modifications in university examinations, the 
institution of a universities building fund, preliminary investigation into 
the question of making the State universities administratively autono- 
mous, and the establishment of an entrance examination for pupils obtain- 
ing insuflicient marks in their school leaving examination. 

In England and Wales, great attention is being paid to the develop- 
ment of higher technological education. 

An endeavour is being made in the German Federal Republic to 
introduce the study of general science alongside that of specialised sub- 
jects, with a view to widening students’ culture and bringing back to 
university education its former “ universal”’’ nature. A number of uni- 
versities have instituted new chairs in education and political science. 

Work on the construction of the university campus at Coimbra in 
Portugal was actively pursued in the year under review. 

In Yugoslavia, an enquiry was conducted into various problems of 
higher education, special attention being given to the recruitment of 
university staffs. All faculties decided to lighten the burden of study by 
diminishing the number of required theoretical and practical courses and 
of examinations, to limit admissions to a level conforming to present resour- 
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ces, and to eliminate at the end of the first vear of study all students 
deemed incapable of terminating their course successfully. 

In Greece, a school of veterinary science was inaugurated in Thessa- 
lonica. 

The government of Turkey decided to establish a university in eastern 
Anatolia, in order to make higher education facilities available in an area 
that has so far been less well favoured in this respect than other parts of 
the country. A university city is to be built at Istanbul. 

In Lebanon, the “ Lebanese University ’’ was founded in 1951; it 
aims at meeting deficiencies in, rather than competing with, already 
existing facilities. The year under review also saw the foundation of a 
school of economics with a three-year course given in Arabic and leading 
up to an officially recognised diploma. Preparations were made for the 
training in Lebanon itself of candidates for various diplomas in oriental 
studies. 

In Iraq, a draft bill for the establishment of Baghdad University was 
completed and presented to the Council of Ministers, prior to its submission 
to parliament. The new university will group together certain existing 
colleges in Baghdad, and although deriving its income in part from annual 
government subsidies, will be autonomous in respect of its financial, 
academic and administrative policy. 

In Pakistan, Peshawar University and Karachi University began 
to function in the period under review, bringing the total of universities 
in this country to five. The government undertook entire financial res- 
ponsibility for Karachi University, and partial responsibility for the other 
universities. Punjab University, the oldest of these universities, set up 
a commission to draw up a plan of reorganisation. 

In India, the central government approved the recommendations 
contained in the report of the University Education Commission. It will 
pay grants to the universities and to the school at Shantiniketan established 
by the late Rabindranath Tagore. This school has acquired statutory 
recognition as a university. The new University of Gujrat was inaugurated 
in 1950. The establishment of new universities is under consideration 
in a number of states. 

In Vietnam, the Ministry of National Education instituted a Viet- 
namese arts faculty leading to a degree in arts. Graduates of the new 
faculty will be eligible for appointment to secondary teaching posts. 

The government of Australia offered in the year under review to 
subsidise each university of the Commonwealth by one-third of the amount 
it receives in state grants and fees, with a specified limit in each case. A 
number of new university courses, degrees and diplomas were instituted. 

In New Zealand, two schools of art, hitherto classified as technical 
schools, were affiliated to the University of New Zealand. 

In South Africa, 40 non-European students were registered in March, 
1951, at the newly opened medical school at Wentworth, Durban, which 
is attached to Natal University. During 1950, 477 Native, 163 Coloured, 
and 327 Asiatic and other students attended the South African Native 
College and courses at the Universities of Cape ‘lown, Witwatersiand and 
Natal. 

Some indication of the steady development of higher education in 
the United States is given by the fact that the Educational Directory 
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or the year under review lists 50 more higher education establishments 
than that for the previous year. 

In Mexico, the University of Mexico made a complete revision of its 
faculty of arts curriculum, and instituted schools of journalism and diplo- 
macy. On the occasion of the 400th anniversary of this university, one 
part of the university city was inaugurated. 

In Cuba, the Central University of Las Villas, situated in the town of 
Santa Clara, is to be inaugurated in 1952. A congress law was promulgated 
in the year under review permitting the foundation of private universities, 
and under these auspices a Catholic university has already been established 
in Havana. 

In Honduras, the university instituted two new extension courses for 
the diffusion of Spanish culture and French culture respectively. 

In Salvador, an act was approved fixing the general norms and 
structure of the autonomous university. This university is to have both 
scientific and social tasks; gifted but necessitous students will be entitled 
to scholarships, while students with sufficient means and merely average 
ability will be required to pay fees. 

In Costa Rica, a school of microbiology was opened, and the duration 
of the course in a number of the university-type schools was increased. 

An inspectorate was intituted in Colombia, with the task of super- 
vising the systems and curricula of the semi-public universities; the 
statutes of the national university were modified; and psychotechnical 
tests for students were abolished and replaced by tests of ability. Mention 
should also be made of the recent establishment of an institute of Spanish 
culture. 


TEACHING STAFF 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


New conditions for secondary teachers’ training came into operation 
in the year under review in France. They do not affect certificated teachers, 
but teachers with only a licentiate’s degree are now required to teach on 
probation for 6-9 hours a week for two years in a secondary school, under 
the supervision of the headmaster and an educational adviser, and once a 
fortnight during the same period to attend courses in psychology and 
general education. On completion of their probation, they sit for the 
secondary teacher's diploma examination, which is partly practical, 
partly theoretical. A third year of studies was added in the period under 
review to the technical education programme of the higher training 
college. The number of practical and other courses for teachers in public 
schools is increasing. 

in Belgium, pending the application of proposed reforms in primary, 
secondary and technical teacher training, endeavours are being made to 
ensure coordination between technical education and intermediate teacher 
training, and to develop further training facilities for technical teachers. 

In Luxemburg, a law replacing training colleges by an institute of 
education is awaiting promulgation. Meanwhile, developments in this 
field have been limited to minor changes in the training college time- 
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tables, whereby slightly more time is to be given to mathematics, anthro- 
pology, hygiene, and rural activities, and slightly less to physical education, 
the mother tongue, English, natural science, and bookkeeping. 

In the Netherlands, the States-General continued its discussion of 
the draft law on primary teacher training. A new act on nursery-infant 
education provides for government grants to nursery-infant training 
colleges, payment of their teachers by the government, and a subsidy 
of 75 florins per pupil per annum. 

In England and Wales, the National Advisory Council on the Training 
and Supply of Teachers published its first report, stating that unless still 
more places are provided in training colleges, and candidates found to 
fill them, it will not be possible after 1954 to maintain existing standards 
of staffing in primary schools, at least in regard to women teachers. 
Another problem to which the Council directs attention is the supply of 
graduate teachers, of whom many more will be needed when the larger 
age groups of children reach the secondary schools in about 1960. At 
present there is particular difficulty, owing to competition from industry, 
in securing mathematics and science graduates, especially women. The 
special four-year grants payable to university students engaging in ad- 
vance to follow the teaching profession, were abolished ; such students can 
now obtain grants on the same terms as other students, without prior 
engagement. In Northern Ireland, there is also a serious shortage of 
teachers; to remedy this situation, grants to training college students 
have recently been substantially increased. 

In Ireland, a course in the principles and methods of language teaching 
was organised at the close of the year under review for primary, secondary 
and vocational teachers. 

In Denmark, the committee on training colleges continued its work, 
the first fruits of which are a series of experiments in training colleges to 
improve standards. In making appointments, the Ministry of Education 
was obliged in a number of cases, on account of the shortage of teachers, 
to waive the statutory requirements in respect of qualifications. 

A provisional training college is to be opened in Bode in Norway, 
to remedy the shortage of teachers, which is still acute, despite the fact 
that a record number of students graduated from the training colleges 
in the spring of the year under review. 

In Finland, a new training college, with a five-year course, was opened, 
and forestry courses organised for primary teachers. The shortage of 
teachers at secondary level continued to be felt, especially in regard to 
foreign languages and mathematics teachers. A committee appointed 
to find means of overcoming this shortage has recommended various 
measures, including provision of facilities for the further training of inade- 
quately qualified teachers. 

In the German Federal Republic, the emergency measures it was 
necessary to adopt at the close of hostilities to fill vacant teaching posts, 
have now been replaced by normal teacher training. 

In Austria, it is hoped at an early date to make a revision of the 
programme of secondary teacher training in the light of modern educational 
theory. The present policy of the Ministry of Education is to encourage and 
subsidise meetings and conferences enabling in-service teachers to secure 
further training. 
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In Italy, one new training college was opened in the period under 
review. 

The training of women teachers for the vocational schools was under 
close study in Yugoslavia. In some of the republics, domestic science 
training colleges were established, with a four-year course open to girls 
holding the primary school leaving certificate. 

A new educational academy was established at Mitylene in Greece. 

In Turkey, new regulations and curricula are being drawn up to 
improve the operation of primary training colleges and rural institutes. 

To remedy the shortage of teachers, the Ministry of Education of 
Egypt curtailed the course of students attending the institutes of education, 
from two years to one year by reducing the required amount of teaching 
practice ; organised special teacher training evening classes for all would- 
be teachers with university degrees or other non-professional qualifica- 
tions; and opened 20 new training colleges of different categories. 

In Israel, special schools for the study of Hebrew were opened for 
immigrants in possession of teachers’ certificates from abroad, but ignorant 
of Hebrew and Israeli culture. Refresher courses for in-service teachers 
are being developed by the Ministry of Education and Culture in coopera- 
tion with the Hebrew University and the teachers’ association. 

A new domestic science training college will be opened in Lebanon 
at the beginning of 1952. 

In Syria, two new training colleges were opened in the year under 
review, in an endeavour to cope with the steadily increasing demand for 
teachers. Courses on new methods were organised for primary and 
secondary teachers. 

In Thailand, the primary schools still need many more qualified 
teachers, but the secondary schools are kept well supplied with freshly 
trained men and women, and in the year under review the secondary 
training colleges turned out 500 teachers for whom there are at present 
only 150 vacancies. Further training courses were organised by the teachers’ 
institute and the general education department of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

The report from India gives details of the numerous teacher training 
institutions established during the period under review. Most of the states 
have drawn up both emergency and long-term teacher training plans. 

In Vietnam, the Ministry of Education established a higher school of 
education at Hanoi for the training of teachers for secondary establish- 
ments and primary training colleges. 

In order to remedy the shortage of teachers due to war conditions, 
short-term courses for primary and secondary teachers are to be given 
in the training colleges in Korea. 

In the Philippines, public training colleges have introduced off- 
campus practice teaching, and courses on rural sociology, fundamental 
and adult education, and community-centered schools. 

In Australia, the planned campaign to recruit and train sufficient 
teachers to meet the rise in school population continued. A new teachers’ 
college was opened in New South Wales, and provision was made for train- 
ing an increased number of students at existing colleges throughout the 
country. Other developments in this field included a new two-year training 
course for primary teachers in Victoria, replacing the former one-year 
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course and leading up to the primary teacher's certificate examination 
and the option of a further year of specialised training ; and fixing the 
duration of the infant teacher's certificate course at three years. 

The Ministry of Education of New Zealand appointed a consultative 
committee to inquire into all aspects of teacher training. The post-primary 
section of the Auckland training college was expanded to include a wood- 
work and metalwork and a homecraft training scheme. Measures to 
overcome the shortage of teachers included certification of probationary 
assistants, and employment of superannuants, married women, and 
uncertificated and part-time relieving teachers. 

In some of the provinces in Canada, the supply of teachers from the 
training colleges is barely sufficient to replace normal losses, and it has 
proved necessary to employ a certain number of persons without complete 
professional qualifications. In Alberta, the number of teaching certificates 
issued has been reduced from eleven to three. 

In the United States, the supply of teachers was a more serious prob- 
lem in the year under review than in the previous year. The major factors 
responsible were an even heavier increase in the school population, the 
fact that under present regulations 18°, of men teachers are subject to 
military service, and the loss of teachers to better paid professions. An 
even more serious problem than the shortage of teachers is the imbalance 
in the number of teachers available for the various positions. Conversion 
programmes have been drawn up, outlining the additional requirements 
high school teachers or ordinary college graduates must meet in order to 
teach in elementary schools, and single curriculum plans for the prepara- 
tion of both elementary and high school teachers. A national study on the 
education of university college teachers is being planned. 

The Ministry of Education in Mexico proposes to improve the curricula 
of rural training colleges, and to make the course an attractive one, with a 
view to countering the tendency of pupils to migrate to the towns. 

In Guatemala, the so-called ‘* general examinations "’ that candidates 
for the primary teacher's diploma were formerly required to pass, have 
been abolished. 

The government of Honduras approved the new curricula for urban 
and rural training colleges. In the urban colleges the number of hours of 
teaching practice has been increased. A girls’ rural training college was 
inaugurated at Villa Ahumada ; all the pupils are holders of State scholar- 
ships. The Ministry of Education is now organising a higher training 
college. 

In SalVador, the training college course will henceforth last three 
instead of two years. This course follows on three years of junior secondary 
studies. 

In Costa Rica, two new teacher training establishments were opened 
in the period under review, and a number of further training courses were 
organised. 

In Ecuador, further training courses were organised, mainly for 
teachers wishing to take the examination required for promotion to the 
next grade. 

In the Dominican Republic, an agricultural curriculum based on 
recent progress was drawn up for the rural training colleges. At the 
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present time one hundred young rural teachers are taking a further training 
course, their accommodation during the course being free. 

In order to familiarise teachers with the aims of the educational 
reform now being implemented in Colombia, it is proposed to organise 
vacation courses and to improve the teaching given at the rural training 
colleges. 

In Uruguay, the 1952 government budget envisages official recognition 
of the training colleges originally founded on the private initiative of 
parents’ and teachers’ associations in each of the departmental capitals. 
To meet the need for teachers specialised in rural activities, the national 
primary education and teacher training committee has established a 
rural training college out in the country. 


CONDITIONS 


The statutes of the different categories of teachers in France are being 
progressively drawn up. The re-evaluation of civil services salaries, 
completed in the course of the year under review, has on the whole 
improved the position of teachers. 

In Belgium, intermediate teachers’ conditions (appointments, pro- 
motion, disciplinary measures, etc.) are under investigation. In the year 
under review, the measure prohibiting certain teachers in institutions 
attached to the universities from becoming members of parliament was 
abrogated. A law on the revision of salary scales of primary and nursery- 
infant teachers was drafted. 

The report from Luxemburg announces that secondary teachers, 
who after long struggles succeeded in 1915 and 1948 in being equitably 
classed, have again been deprived of their legitimate needs through a law 
revising oflicials’ salaries. Teachers’ social security will be increased by 
a law to establish a sickness fund for officials and their families, member- 
ship of which will be compulsory. 

In England and Wales, new salary scales established by joint com- 
mittees of representatives of teachers and local education authorities, were 
approved by the Ministry of Education, and brought into force, in the 
period under review. The basic scale for men assistant teachers, for 
example, has thus been increased by £75 per annum (with more at certain 
points of the scale), and the corresponding scale for women by £60, and 
there are substantial increases in the special allowances payable. In 
Scotland, new salary scales were also adopted in the year under review ; 
they are to remain in force for three years, and provide for increases 
ranging from £75 to £155 per annum. In Northern Ireland, the Ministry 
of Education has accepted the increases in teachers’ salaries proposed by 
a special committee. 

A conciliation and arbitration scheme was established in the year 
under review in Ireland, to deal with questions affecting the salaries and 
emoluments of primary and secondary teachers. 

In Sweden, the working conditions of specialist teachers, of teachers 
in small rural districts who are at the same time organists in the State 
church, and of folk high school teachers, have been settled. 
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In Finland, one recommendation in the report, published in the year 
under review, of the committee appointed to find means of overcoming 
the shortage of secondary teachers, is that teachers’ salary scales should 
be such as to correspond better to qualifications, cost of training, and hours 
of teaching. 

In Italy, contrary to the position in other countries, there are too 
many rather than too few teachers; in the year under review there were 
over 100,000 applicants for 18,000 vacancies in primary schools. Teachers’ 
salaries were increased by 10%, to 18%, according to scale. 

Regulations issued in Yugoslavia in the period under review stipulate 
that all rural primary teachers be provided with accommodation, heating 
and a garden. 

The classification of secondary teachers in Greece was modified 
so as to take better account of their scientific and administrative 
qualifications. 

In Egypt, one task of the Higher Council for Education, which was 
reconstituted in the year under review, is participation with the Ministry 
of Education in the examinations of certain cases to be referred to a 
council of discipline. A subject now under discussion by the Council is the 
project for the institution of a teachers’ syndicate for the protection of 
their interests. 

An act defining the status of teachers in official establishments was 
promulgated in Lebanon in the period under review, and another defining 
the status of teachers in private establishments. 

The government of Syria submitted to parliament a law raising the 
salaries of officials, including teachers, by about 25°%,. Other measures are 
also proposed for improving the conditions of officials. 

The report from Iraq gives details of the very considerable improve- 
ments in teachers’ conditions contained in the new law on educational 
service, which came into force in May, 1951. 

In Pakistan, it is considered that the recently awarded increases in 
teachers’ salaries are inadequate, and that the central and the provincial 
governments should take further steps to adjust salaries to the steadily 
rising cost-of-living. 

In spite of financial difficulties, some of the states in India have 
increased teachers’ salaries. 

During the period under review, teachers in New Zealand were 
awarded a cost-of-living increase of 15%. 

In Canada, teachers’ salaries and pensions were improved in New 
Brunswick, and teachers’ salaries in Saskatchewan. 

In Mexico, a large part of the budget was devoted to salary increases 
for intermediate and senior teachers, corresponding to those previously 
granted to primary teachers. 

The report from Cuba refers to the recent inclusion in the budget of 
seniority awards for primary teachers. 

In the Dominican Republic, a cooperative scheme was established 
in the year under review, whereby teachers may purchase their houses 
through making contributions amounting to 2%, of their salary. For the 
first time, a sum was earmarked in the 1951 budget for supplementing 
teachers’ salaries by 5%, after five years’ service, and 1°, thereafter for 
each further year of service, up to a maximum of 20°. 
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In Costa Rica, a study is now being made of the status of officials, 
and the legislation on salary scales is to be given a more permanent char- 
acter. Several modifications were made in the year under review in articles 
in the education code concerning teachers’ grading, commencing salaries, 
pensions, etc. 

Primary teachers in Salvador were granted a provisional increase of 
salary, pending the issue of regulations covering the conditions of officials 
and the fixing of salary scales for teachers in public schools. The govern- 
ment distributed the title deeds of 28 houses, each worth 10,000 colons, to 
teachers of outstanding merit. 

The parliament of Ecuador passed a law establishing a teachers’ 
pensions fund. 

A law on primary teachers’ salary scales was drawn up in Uruguay, 
defining basic salaries and increases and the regulations governing the 
teaching profession. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


STATE EpucaATION DEPARTMENTS — Introductory Administration 
Buildings — Teacher Training — Technical Education — Universities 
Handicapped Children — COMMONWEALTH INTEREST IN EDUCATION —— Com- 
monwealth Office of Education Schooling by Radio — Migrant Education 
Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme — International Relations — University 
Finances Enquiry. 


StaTE EpucatTion DEPARTMENTS 


Introductory All Australian Education Departments were 
confronted during the year under review with problems arising out of 
greatly increased school populations, especially accommodation problems 
and those relating to teacher recruitment and training. 

The assimilation of migrants into the Australian community intensified 
this problem and involved the co-operation of State Education Departments, 


the Commonwealth Office of Education and other government bodies. 


Administration Changes in administration were effected in some 
states in the period under review. In Western Australia the title ‘* Inspector 
of Schools ’’ was replaced by that of ‘ District Superindendent of Edu- 
cation”. Henceforth there will be three levels of superintendents in the 
Department—-Education Superintendent, District Superintendent, and 
Specialist Superintendent. In South Australia there has been a complete 
reclassification of primary schools, increasing the proportion of schools 
in the higher groups, and creating many more “ Promotion Positions "’. 

There has been a continuing tendency throughout Australia for ex- 
penditure on education to increase considerably, affecting, among other 
things, teachers’ salaries and allowances to teacher-trainees. 

The Victorian Education Act was amended during the year by the 
Education (Religious Instruction) Act 1950, providing for religious ins- 
truction in state schools by accredited representatives of religious bodies, 
during school hours. This brings Victoria into line with the practice in the 
other five states. 


Buildings The vigorous building programme instituted in 
previous years was continued, subject to a limitation imposed by the 
shortage of manpower and materials. This to some extent has been over- 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. A. L. Moore, delegate of the Australian govern- 
ment. 
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come by the importation from abroad and the manufacture in Australia of 
a large number of pre-fabricated classrooms, some of aluminium construc- 
tion. The lag is gradually being overcome, but it will be some years before 
the projected building programme can be completed. 


Teacher Training In all states there is a continuation of the ex- 
tensive plan of recruiting and training sufficient teachers to meet the rise 
in school population. For example, a new teachers’ college was opened at 
Bathurst, New South Wales, in 1951, and provision was made for training 
an increased number of students at all teachers’ colleges. This brings the 
number of teachers’ colleges in operation in New South Wales to six, 
with a total enrolment of 2,600 students. 

The total number of teachers’ colleges in operation in Australia now 
is therefore 14, in addition to the provision in Tasmania for all teacher 
training to be carried out by the University. There are approximately 
5,238 students in training for both primary and secondary services in the 
Commonwealth as a whole. 

Some developments, too, have been made in the organisation of 
teacher training courses. For example, in Victoria, a new two-year course 
for primary teacher-trainees was introduced in the five departmental 
training colleges in the state, in January, 1951. The course supersedes 
the older one-year course except for such student teachers as were in 
training before July, 1951, and were due to enter college at the beginning 
of 1951 for the one-year course. Intake will be in January, May and Sep- 
tember of each year. Students who successfully complete the primary 
teacher's certificate may apply for a further year of specialised training 
for one of the following : (a) Trained Arts and Crafts Teacher's Certificate 
(Primary); (b) Trained Domestic Arts Teacher's Certificate (Primary) ; 
(c) Trained Librarians Teacher's Certificate (Primary); (d) Trained 
** Special "’ Teacher's Certificate (Primary) for teachers of ‘* upper grades ” 
for backward children. 

The Infant Teachers’ Certificate course will now be a three-year one. 
This means that- apart from one or two special emergency schemes, the 
minimum period for normal teacher training courses in all Australian 
states is now two years. 


Technical Education Several new courses have been established 
at technical colleges throughout Australia. Examples are, in New South 
Wales, Industrial Optometry, Advanced Taxation Law and Practice, 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning, Publication Typography, Personnel Manage- 
ment II, Retail Management and Footwear ; in Victoria, at the Gordon 
Institute of Technology, Geelong, a post-graduate course of fellowship 
standing in textile technology and a post-graduate certificate course in 
wool technology; Melbourne Technical College has decided to institute 
a course in Foreign Trade Procedures. 


Universities For the older Australian universities the year 
under review was one of consolidation rather than of spectacular develop- 
ments. ‘The University of Sydney introduced the degree of Master of 
Laws and revised the by-laws relevant to the degree of Bachelor and of 
Master of Surgery. The curriculum for the degree of Bachelor of Engineer- 
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ing in mining and in chemical engineering was also revised and extended. 
At the University of Queensland the regulations relating to the degree 
of Bachelor of Education and the Diploma in Education were revised, and 
two new diplomas were instituted by the faculty of education, namely 
a diploma in educational psychology and one in the teaching of handicapped 
children ; the full degree course of veterinary science was also re-introduced, 
and a post-graduate diploma course in sugar technology has been estab- 
lished. 

The New South Wales University of Technology continued to expand. 
At the beginning of 1951 it assumed responsibility for the provision of 
instruction in the diploma courses of the Department of Technical Educa- 
tion in fields in which the university provides degree instruction. Further, 
two new degree courses were established, namely, applied physics, and 
wool technology. 

The Interim Council of the Australian National University, which has 
been established as a post-graduate institution by the Commonwealth 
Government, has resolved to confer the following degrees: Master of 
Arts (M.A.); Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) ; Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.) ; 
Master of Science (M.Sc.); Doctor of Science (D.Sc.); Doctor of Laws 
(LL.D.). 


Handicapped Children The specialist research programme for children 
deaf as a result of maternal rubella, was advanced during the period under 
review. It was felt that the schools which now operate in every Australian 
state might benefit from discussions with some overseas authority. The 


Ministers and Directors of Education of the states, with the co-operation 
of the Commonwealth, therefore arranged for Professor A.W.G. Ewing 
and Dr. Irene Ewing, of Manchester, England, experts on the teaching of 
deaf children, to visit Australia. 

In addition to the already wide and comprehensive provisions for 
backward and retarded children, two classes for children of serious mental 
defect were established in New South Wales during the year. This is a 
new venture in the education of such children and consequently is on an 
experimental basis at first. Future policy will be influenced by the outcome 
of this initial experiment. 


COMMONWEALTH INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


Commonwealth Office During the year under review the Common- 
of Education wealth Office of Education continued its liaison 
activities with State and Commonwealth Departments and other bodies, 
e.g., the Australian Council for Educational Research, the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, the Australian Council of School Organisations, 
the Australian Association for the United Nations, the National Union 
of Australian University Students and the South Pacific Commission, 
and with overseas educational bodies. A considerable amount of survey 
research, experimental and psychological research and research in special 
fields (e.g., native education, the education of handicapped children, youth 
education, use of visual aids in education) was undertaken. 
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During the same period the activities of the Commonweath Office of 
Education for the education of aboriginal children in the Northern Territory 
were extended. Courses in anthropology, native arts and crafts, linguistics, 
special teaching techniques and allied subjects were given to a number of 
already trained teachers, to prepare them for work in native schools. 
The first two parts of a pre-primer, to be known as the * Bush Books ”’, 
were prepared and published during the year. There are now six schools 
with twelve teachers provided in the area and it is anticipated that further 
schools will be opened during the next year. 


Schooling by Radio The Northern Territory School of the Air was 
opened in September, 1950. This was made possible by the co-operation 
of the flying doctor pedal wireless system and the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission with the South Australian Education Department. Three 
half-hour sessions are presented each week, one “ For the Little Folk ”’, 
one dealing with social studies, and one presenting short stories for juniors. 
The children can answer the teacher as well as hear him. 


Migrant Education 1950 was a year in which an established pro- 
gramme was consolidated rather than one in which new activities were 
undertaken. Major activities were instruction in holding-camps in Europe, 
on ships carrying migrants to Australia, in reception centres and holding- 
centres in Australia, in continuation classes and by correspondence lessons. 
The most spectacular results were achieved in instruction in Europe, 


correspondence education, and the radio programme which is associated 
with the correspondence courses. 


Commonwealth In 1951 a scholarship scheme, financed and 
Scholarship Scheme controlled by the Commonwealth Government, 
was launched. Under this scheme three thousand open entrance tertiary 
scholarships will be made available each year. 

Applicants should normally be under twenty-one years age but pro- 
vision is made for a limited number of scholarships for applicants from 
twenty-five to thirty years of age. 

No means test is applied in the selection of applicants for Common- 
wealth scholarships. Scholarship winners undertaking an approved 
full-time course are also eligible to apply for living allowances, which are 
payable subject to a means test. 


International Relations The Commonwealth Unesco Fellowship and 
Scholarship schemes continued to operate during the year and, in addition, 
as part of Australia’s contribution to the Commonwealth Technical Co- 
operation Scheme, training facilities in Australia have been made available 
to students from a number of countries of South-East Asia. 

The first group of Australian students to travel to America under the 
Fulbright Agreement left Australia in August for the start of the American 
academic year in September and October, 1950. The first group of Amer- 
ican students to come to Australia under the scheme arrived in time for 
the 1951 academic year. With the co-operation of the State Education 
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Departments a teacher-exchange programme with the United States under 
this agreement, has been worked out and the first teachers will leave 
Australia in August, 1951. 


University Finances During the year, at the instigation of the Prime 
Enquiry Minister, an investigation was made of uni- 
versity finances to determine in what way, and to what extent, it might 
be possible for the Commonwealth government to increase its aid to 
Australian universities. As a result of this investigation the Commonwealth 
offered to subsidise each university by one-third of the amount it receives 
in state grants and fees, with a specified limit in each case. 
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AUSTRIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


School Buildings — Activity Methods — Aurxiliary Teaching Aids — 
Secondary Teachers — Visual Aids. 


School Buildings Work on the reconstruction of schools in Austria 
is making steady progress, and the traces of war damage are beginning 
to disappear. In the year under review new schools were built in many 
parts of the country, and others are nearing completion. Great efforts 
are being made by the federal and provincial authorities to provide schools 
with the furniture and materials necessary for modern education. 


Activity Methods Primary and secondary education are based 
on activity methods, and the teachers of both levels gladly adopt methods 
grounded in modern psychology. In the period under review a number 


of teaching experiments were begun in rural primary schools in several 
localities, and promise satisfactory results. 

The federal Ministry of Education drew up general instructions with 
a view to the improvement of school work at secondary level. The con- 
ference of provincial secondary inspectors, held in April, 1951, drew up 
a series of recommendations to the federal Ministry for the modernisation 
of secondary education and for the basing of teaching on the findings 
of psychology. A permanent committee was appointed to consider how 
the ideas of leading educationists may be applied. 


Auxiliary Teaching Aids Despite a restricted budget, important sums 
were earmarked for the equipment of schools with projectors, wireless 
sets and gramophone records. It is desired to develop the pupils’ 
feeling for beauty, and to facilitate the teaching of modern languages 
and science. + 


Secondary Teachers The programme of secondary teacher training 
needs revision in the light of modern educational theory. It is hoped that 
this revision will shortly be realised. 

Regular meetings and annual conferences, subsidised when necessary 
by the federal Ministry, enable in-service secondary teachers to secure 
further training and to keep up-to-date in their subjects. 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Heinrich Raas, delegate of the Austrian Government. 
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Visual Aids Austria's visual aids service comprises a federal 
centre for slides and educational films (Bundesstaatliche Hauptstelle fir 
Lichtbild und Bildungsfilm), 7 provincial centres (Landesbildstellen) and 
90 district centres ( Bezirksbildstellen). 

The federal centre is attached to the Ministry of Education in Vienna. 
Its activities cover the production and purchase of slides, educational 
films, projectors and technical materials. Since 1946 it has produced 
178,100 slides and 107 educational and scientific films ; the 10,250 copies 
made represent 1,009,385 metres of film. In collaboration with private 
firms, it has constructed different types of fixed and film projectors for 
school use. Over 1,300 film projectors and 800 fixed projectors were 
recently placed at the disposal of schools. 

The provincial and district centres loan slides, educational films and 
projectors free of charge to schools, and produce slides of local interest. 
They operate a service for the repair of apparatus and the conservation 
of slides and films, and give teachers instruction in the use and teaching 
value of visual aids. 

The type of slide in use measures 8 x 10 cm. and also, since 1947, 
5 x5 ecm. On technical grounds slides are preferred to filmstrips. As to 
the films, silent 16 mm. films, commented by the teacher, are used in class, 
and sound films for the special sessions organised in an ordinary cinema, 
which pupils are obliged to attend. 

At the present time the visual aids service possesses about 300,000 
slides measuring 8x 10 cm., over 200,000 slides measuring 5 x 5 cm., and 
over 26,000 copies of 16 mm. educational films covering 550 different 
topics. 

The schools themselves dispose of 1,750 fixed projectors of different 
types (including episcopes and epidiascopes) and 1,450 film projectors. 
They can obtain a further 450 fixed projectors and 1,050 film projectors 
on loan from the provincial and district centres. 
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BELGIUM 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ? 


ADMINISTRATION — General Remarks — Nursery-infant Education 
Primary Education -—— Intermediate Education — Technical Education — 
Teacher Training — Higher Education — ORGANISATION — Primary Educa- 
tion — Intermediate Education — Technical Education — Teacher Training — 
Higher Education — Curricuta — Nursery-infant Education — Primary 
Education — Intermediate Education — Technical Education — Art Education 

Teacher Training — Mertruops — Nursery-infant Education — Primary 
Education — Intermediate Education — Technical Education — Art Education 
— Teacher Training — TeacuiInGc Starr — Primary Education Inter- 
mediate Education — Technical Education — Higher Education — AUXILIARY 
AND QOutT-oF-SCHOOL SERVICES — Child Health — Educational Films Serivce 

Youth Movements — Documents Service — CONCLUSION. 


ADMINISTRATION 


General Remarks Experiments referred to in the reports for 


previous years were continued in the year under review at almost every 
level of education. Many of them, particularly at primary and inter- 
mediate level, have proved of value and certainly worthy of attention. 
Other experiments have been begun with the same aim in view of securing 
balanced and realistic progress in education, in conformity with the truly 
Belgian endeavour to avoid being over-rash or over-cautious. 


Nursery-infant Education The experiment of special inspection in this 
field, reported on in last year’s report, was continued, and fulfilled the 
hopes placed in it. 

Unfortunately the conditions under which the experiment is being 
carried out are not ideal, inasmuch as the inspection districts are perhaps 
too large, and the administrative work of inspectresses has considerably 
ingreased as a result. The advantages of the system nevertheless probably 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

To the credit of the new system of special inspection must also be 
placed the representations made to local education authorities, which have 
resulted in substantial improvement in premises, furniture and materials, 
particularly in the Liege region. 

The holding of exhibitions of nursery school activities is spreading. 
It is simply a question of selecting examples of the children’s work, which 
are good and sound, which illustrate certain points in the new programme 


' From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. J. Kuypers, delegate of the Belgian government. 
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of activities (acquiring good habits, developing “ centres of interest ”, 
educational games), and which give an overall picture of a day at the 
nursery school. 

Very varied groups of people visit and enjoy these exhibitions : 
teachers, primary and nursery-infant teachers-in-training, and even head- 
masters and inspectors from abroad. 

A circular dated 23rd February, 1951, draws teachers’ attention to 
the activities of the Belgian section of the World Organisation for Childhood 
Education (W.O.C.E.). On the 11th March, 1951, this section organised a 
day in honour of Pestalozzi. It proposes to set up a national committee 
of architects, engineers and teachers to consider the best types of buildings 
and equipment for nursery-infant schools. 


Primary Education In the period under review there were no import- 
ant changes in the administration of primary education. 

A cantonal inspector's examination was organised in the Flemish- 
speaking parts of the country. 

The primary teachers’ study circles referred to in previous reports 
expanded their activities, and are leading to reforms of great value and 
importance to the profession as a whole. 

The experiment of the cantonal primary school leaving examination 
is now in its fourth year. It has now become general, and its value is more 
conlirmed. It has proved to be an excellent channel of investigation for 
inspectors, and a way of stimulating competition among teachers and 
pupils. The primary school leaving certificate gives access, from the age 
of twelve, to intermediate education and to the preparatory classes of 
technical education. 

In the year under review the education weeks met with the same 
success as previously, serving both to impart information and to stimulate 
competition among teachers, and were attended by over 700 Belgian men 
and women primary teachers. Under the cultural agreements made with 
the United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands and Luxemburg, each of 
these countries sent delegations of five teachers to take part in the work. 
The papers presented at these education weeks are as usual to be published 
in a brochure obtainable by teachers at a very low cost. 

The university consultative education committee continued its 
activities, with the help of some primary inspectors. It has begun the 
qualitative analysis of the results of some experimental research into 
written division. The problem was to draw up a scheme of marking, count- 
ing and correcting the mistakes made. The results of this research are to - 
be published. 

In the interests of international goodwill, the same committee took 
up the question of the revision of history textbooks. 


Intermediate Education The rate of establishing new schools slackened 
somewhat in the period under review, but work in hand continued. 

Between May 1950 and May 1951, about 4,000,000 frances were spent 
on the construction of playing fields and the equipping of gymnasia. So 
far as school canteens are concerned, a number of steps were taken with 
the aim of ensuring that pupils get a meal, consisting of soup and a hot 
drink, at a reasonable price. 
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Endeavours were also made to establish or expand intermediate 
school libraries for teachers and pupils, which were hitherto lacking. 

The construction and modernisation of intermediate school premises 
continued, but at a somewhat slower rate on account of current financial 
difficulties. 

Efforts were made to interest young persons in cultural events in 
other countries and on the international plane, such as the competition of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the anniversary of the adoption 
of the United Nations Charter, the Balzac centenary, the travelling ex- 
hibition of the Palais de la Découverte of the University of Paris, the drawing 
competition of the Economic Corporation, and the art exhibitions arranged 
within the framework of the cultural agreements. 

The fact that visitors to the exhibition of masterpieces from Berlin 
Museum totalled 130,000 between September and December, 1950, gives 
some indication of the success of these efforts. 


Technical Education There were no major changes in the year under 
review in the administration of technical education. 

A number of private schools were approved. Certain difficulties, 
mainly of a financial order, led to the postponement of projects for the 
development of State technical schools. 

The revision committee on technical education presented its report. 
To give the work of revision a more permanent character, the higher 
council on technical education was re-organised, and asked to take part 
in the study of the problems of this branch of education and to seek the 


cooperation in this connection of economic and social circles on the one 
hand, and of teachers on the other. 


Teacher Training The reform of primary teacher training, to 
which reference was made in previous reports, is still under investigation. 

Endeavours have meanwhile been made to develop refresher courses. 
Mention may be made of the following : the education weeks referred to 
above, practical courses for training directors of holiday camps, the 
development of international understanding, the setting up of a federa- 
tion of history teachers, and the study days organised by this federation. 

The tours made by school choirs and dramatic groups continued to 
give good results, and to be conducted with whatever lies to hand so 
as to teach the pupils to coordinate the most diverse activities : the mother 
tongue, music, drawing, handwork, and even physical training. 

The initial investigations into the reform of teacher training were 
completed, and are now ready to be applied. The same is true of the new 
conditions for physical education teachers at all levels. 

A new series of studies is contemplated into the conditions of super- 
visors, boarding school and holiday camp leaders, etc. 


Higher Education There were no major changes in higher education 
in the period under review, only some minor reforms and projects. Mention 
may be made of the modifications in university examinations, of prelim- 
inary investigation into the question of making the State universities 
administratively autonomous, and of the setting up of a universities 
building fund. 
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ORGANISATION 


Primary Education The only structural change in respect of primary 
education is now practically complete, namely the reforming of the inspec- 
tion districts, mainly in the south-east, which amounted in practice to the 
suppression of seven districts. 


Intermediate Education The experiments in connection with the Latin- 
science sections and intermediate headmasters continued, and in the main 
proved satisfactory. No new intermediate schools were established in 
1950, only some twenty new sections in already existing schools. The 
number of pupils in State intermediate schools is thus now above 100,000. 


Technical Education So far as State technical schools are concerned, 
every effort is being made to give them the buildings, materials and work- 
shops they need, and has had its first success in regard to metrology. 


Teacher Training There have been no structural changes in 
teacher training. The reforms in intermediate teacher training, drawn 
up in previous years, are about to be applied. 

Great efforts were made in the year under review to ensure coordination 
between technical education and intermediate teacher training. The 
pedagogy course of the latter will henceforth include some reference to the 
organisation and methods of technical education. 

Teachers-in-training visit the technical schools, and both attend and 
give lessons in them. As a result their training prepares them to become, 
if need be, teachers for the general courses in these schools. 


Higher Education The problem of access to university studies is 
still being investigated, An entrance examination has been set up for 
pupils who obtained insufficient marks in rhetoric in their school leaving 
examination, and who nevertheless wish to attend a university. 


CURRICULA 


Nursery-infant Education The standard curriculum for nursery-infant 
schools of the 14th June, 1927, has been replaced, through a ministerial 
decree dated 2nd October, 1950, by a “ plan of educational activities " 
for the guidance of the heads of these schools. 

This plan is really, not so much a new curriculum, as a modernisation 
of the old one, which recent scientific research in Belgium and abroad 
revealed as being necessary. It was published and put on sale by the 
Moniteur belge at the beginning of 1951, and has been favourably received. 


Primary Education The question of revising the 1936 primary 
curriculum appeared in the year under review on the agenda of education 
conferences. All teachers have now had opportunity to offer their criticisms, 
observations and suggestions. All the conclusions resulting from this 
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important work have not yet been drawn, but it appears that the majority 
of teachers have remained faithful to both the spirit and the letter of 
Belgium's educational charter. 


Intermediate Education The primary curriculum, in general use in 
primary schools, is applied in the top class (the third) of the preparatory 
sections attached to State intermediate schools. In order to ensure conti- 
nuity, especially as regards the mother tongue, a minimum curriculum 
has been drawn up by the committee for liaison between primary and 
intermediate education. 

In the economic section that replaces the old commercial section of 
the athénées, Spanish is now accepted as a fourth language. The same is 
true of the Latin-Greek, the Latin-mathematics and the scientific section. 

New history syllabuses have been drawn up for the first stage of the 
arts sections, and are already in use. 

The curriculum of the upper stage is under investigation by the revision 
committee, 

The old regulations concerning the teaching of music and drawing 
have been revised, and provisionally suspended, pending the issue of 
inclusive regulations covering art training in all sections, including the 
upper stage of the arts course. 

The practical courses of the pre-industrial and domestic sections in 
applied intermediate education have been increased. This will make for 
greater ease of access to technical education. Efforts are being made to 
eliminate difficulties arising from the grouping of pupils in the various 
sections for the general courses. 

The time-table of the new * modern fourth "’ class for girls (the equi- 
valent of the third intermediate class) has undergone certain changes. There 
are now three hours of mathematics instead of four, two hours of 
natural science instead of three, two new hours of handwork, and an option 
between three hours of commerce and three hours of domestic economy. 


Technical Education The curricula for approved technical schools are 
drawn up by the authorities responsible for these schools, and continue 
to be examined from time to time, more particularly on the occasion of 
school-leaving examinations, by the competent committees. 

The State technical schools continue to be developed, either through 
the setting up of new sections, such as the agricultural technico-engineering 
sections, or through the rationalisation of their various branches of study, 
hitherto of a somewhat variable nature in some cases. 


Art Education So far as art education is concerned, the most 
important reform has been the complete revision of the teaching of archi- 
tecture (by royal decree dated 18th November, 1949, and ministerial decree 
dated Ist June, 1950). 


Teacher Training The application is still awaited of the reforms 
already drawn up, the most important of which reflect the revision of 
intermediate school curricula. 
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METHODS 


Nursery-infant Education [n the year under review the three-monthly 
education conferences in this field were devoted to the interpretation of the 
new ‘“ plan of educational activities". The further training of nursery- 
infant mistresses continued systematically throughout the country, and 
with especial vigour in the Liége district, where the inspectors of nursery- 
infant schools took the initiative of organising special courses for kinder- 
garten mistresses. 

This initiative, combined with the appearance of the new plan, will 
certainly lead to a thorough reform of methods in use in nursery-infant 
schools. 


Primary Education With the help of the study-circles, the reform in 
depth of primary education is being pursued. Exhibitions have here and 
there shown the fruits of this renewal, and have borne ample witness to the 
value and promise of the ** new " methods. These methods are occasionally 
the object of attack by the press, but not so much on account of the prin- 
ciples underlying them, as on account of the exaggerations to which they 
sometimes give rise. 


Intermediate Education The 1949-1950 general report on the “ maturity” 
examination and the granting of study-loans (distributed to interme- 
diate schools under the auspices of the university foundation) contains a 
number of suggestions regarding the training of pupils in the upper arts 
classes. Headmasters have been asked to give their opinions on this 
report. 

Great efforts are being made to ensure the due coordination of courses, 
The most useful instrument in this respect consists of the “ class com- 
mittees '’ that from time to time bring together all the teachers connected 
with a given class, with one of them as chairman, for discussion of the 
pupils and the curriculum. 

This coordination has also been the subject of some stimulating 
exhibitions showing how much certain subjects—-handwork, geography, 
history, etc.—can offer. 


Technical Education The endeavour to improve premises, equipment 
and staff continues. Technical and domestic teachers in girls’ technical 
schools will henceforth have a training and a status comparable to those 
of the other teachers. 


Art Education The pupils of certain academies have been asked 
to practise by decorating their schools with frescoes. 

The conservatories now possess recording apparatus, and students of 
diction and music will henceforth be in a position to hear—and thus to 
criticise themselves. 


Teacher Training In teaching practice, activity methods are 
chiefly used. They have given rise to a number of projects, such as an 
exhibition on the geography, history, demography and folklore of the 
Campione, and the founding of a school museum. 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Primary Education A draft law on the revision of salary scales of 
primary and nursery-infant teachers has been drawn up. 


Intermediate Education Intermediate teachers’ conditions (appointments, 
promotion, disciplinary measures, etc.) are under investigation. 

The authorities lay emphasis on the importance of the professional 
training of young teachers. A special allowance has been granted to head- 
masters of schools receiving university students training to be teachers. 


Technical Education The teacher training courses in this field, still 
too few in number, continue to be well attended. They manifest their 
activity in the form of special meetings and conferences at which all 
aspects of technical teacher training are discussed and examined. 


Higher Education Towards the end of the period under review 
the measure prohibiting certain teachers in institutions attached to the 
universities from becoming members of parliament, was abrogated. 
Henceforth all such teachers and university professors will be eligible for 
election as deputies or senators. 


AUXILIARY AND QOUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Child Health The concern of the authorities for children’s 
health and physical development finds expression in a number of ways. 

In schools with more than 400 pupils, the gymnastics course is in 
many cases in the hands of a specialist teacher with appropriate qualific- 
ations. 

The number of playing-fields in the charge of a qualified leader 
increases. Open air education, especially in the form of school and holiday 
camps, is developing rapidly. 

The Department of Education, apart from its boarding schools, 
now has 2,000 beds for use during the holidays by schools seeking to 
organise stays by the sea or in the country. 


Educational Films In the year under review the Department of 
Service Education produced ten educational films. It 
made exchanges with a number of countries, and secured the non-com- 
mercial distribution rights on several foreign films. Many of the latter 
have been synchronised in French and in Dutch. 

The number of projectors in use by schools and other educational 
bodies increased by over 300. 

The Department also organised a filmstrip loan service. The filmstrips 
are sent free on request to schools and adult education centres. 


Youth Movements The national youth service gave special attention 
in the period under review to the training of youth leaders and to their 
introduction to certain new techniques. 
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Courses in dramatic art and in the use of activity methods, and 
week-ends devoted to dancing, singing and popular music, were organised. 

The national youth council and the movements represented on it took 
an active part in work on the international plane, including that of the 
youth committee of the countries signatory to the Brussels Treaty, within 
the framework of the Council of Europe, the World Assembly of Youth 
(whose general secretariat has been located in Belgium), and the Unesco 
Committee of Experts. 


Documents Service In the year under review schools and adult 
education centres were kept informed by means of circulars, of all cultural 
and educational events taking place in Belgium and abroad. 

The main centres were visited by mobile exhibitions on Unesco's 
organisation and activities, on the scientific work of the Palais de la 
Découverte in Paris, and on drawing and art education in various countries. 


CONCLUSION 


A glance back at recent years clearly shows that the Belgian educational 
system, while retaining the diversity of initiative of which it is the product, 
is at the same time steadily moving towards greater cohesion and unity. 

This evolution has been marked both by external measures (the 
placing of technical and agricultural education under the Ministry of 
Education) and by internal measures (the development of State inter- 
mediate schools, and the rationalisation of all levels of education, that 
was effected without the loss of originality or an appropriate measure of 
independence, and in such a way as to permit their coordination and to 
establish equivalences). 

Technical schools will be among those which will most benefit from 
these measures. They were neglected over a long period on account of 
their confusion and diversity, from which the good ones among them 
suffered as much as the bad. 

While becoming more generally accessible, the Belgian educational 
system was at the same time developing socially through the re-organisation 
now being effected of the scholarship system, boarding schools, and school 
canteens. 

Such re-organisation, of course, meets with all kinds of difficulties : 
shortage of premises, conflicts with vested interests, rival claims from 
similar levels of education, the creation of new posts and the suppression 
of old ones, the task of changing curricula and introducing new methods, 
and overwork for the arbitrarily limited staffs of inspectorates and the 
central administration. 

Even more delicate matters might be added to this list of difficulties. 
Experience shows, however, that all such obstacles are no more than may 
be expected in connection with so wholehearted an undertaking as the 
education it is wished to offer Belgian children. 

The ever-increasing number of visiting educationists from abroad 
all agree that Belgium is passing through a period of decisive change as 
regards the spirit and structure of its educational system. 
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CAMBODIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


Compulsory Education — School Attendance — Media of Instruction 
Curricula — Teachers’ Status Prolongation of Compulsory Education 
Access to Post-primary Education — International Cooperation. 


Compulsory Education Since Cambodia gained her independence, the 
country’s main concern has been to bring education to the broad masses 
of the people. Schools have increased very considerably in number, for 
primary, senior primary, secondary and technical education, and the 
government plans to open more, as the national economy develops. 

Attendance at school is compulsory for children from 6 to 13 years 
of age, and may be prolonged until 18 for primary education, and even 
later for senior primary, secondary and technical education. Instruction 
being bilingual, it is natural that the duration of studies should be longer 
than elsewhere. The age limit for admission to the 6th secondary class 
is thus 16 years. 

It is a fairly simple matter to draw up a law making attendance at 
school compulsory, and even to undertake the construction of schools, 
since the people themselves give assistance. The recruitment of teachers, 
however, is another question. In spite of all the advantages offered by 
the government to prospective teachers, their recruitment is proving very 
difficult, inasmuch as teaching demands qualities of patience, self-sacrifice 
and devotion that not every person possesses. The training of a teacher, 
moreover, calls for a number of years of academic and practical study, 
and many young men and women, anxious to be out in life earning their 
living, prefer other careers. 

The financial factor, moreover, in educatioral expansion, cannot be 
overlooked : teachers’ salaries and increases, the purchase and renewal 
of school materials, the maintenance of schools, etc. 

The principle of compulsory education can thus not be fully applied, 
until the government is in a position to fulfil its essential duties through 
the possession of sufficient teachers able, not only to instruct, but also 
to educate, and of adequate funds to meet all necessary expenditure. 

Believing that it would nevertheless be unwise to delay the opening 
of schools and the campaign against illiteracy, until such time as all teachers 
were perfect, the government of Cambodia is setting up schools in charge 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by H.H. Princess PiInc PEANG YUKANTHER, delegate of 
the government of Cambodia. 
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of teachers well able to give elementary instruction, and doing every- 
thing in its power to attract young men and women into the teaching 
profession. 

With these ends in view, a great deal has already been done. In 
order to concentrate the all-too-few teachers and to facilitate control of 
them, and to give pupils better possibilities of working, boarding schools 
have been established in a number of centres. In order to enable young 
persons to study in France, a number of scholarships have been granted 
to those of them ready to benefit from technical and higher training. 
Some young primary inspectors are going to train at the higher training 
college at St-Cloud (France), and *‘ Cambodia House " is under construc- 
tion at the Cité universitaire in Paris. Technical schools have been estab- 
lished at Pnompenh and elsewhere. It is proposed to set up a domestic 
economy school for girls at Pnompenh. 

Politically, through change of status, the country is passing through 
a period of rapid growth, and the government is unfortunately unable to 
do more, until stability is restored and the national economy improved 
and again made prosperous. 


School Attendance School attendance in Cambodia is controlled 
on the lines first instituted by the French education service under the 
protectorate. Teachers keep class registers and record absences each day. 
This work is controlled by inspectors, and provincial inspectors forward 
reports to the chief inspector, who in turn presents them to the head of 
the inspectorate and the Minister of National Education. 

Teachers and inspectors are obliged to make great efforts to ensure 
good attendance, since houses in Cambodia are dispersed, distances to 
school in rural areas are often long, and the climate is a agerane one. 
Mobile schools are unknown, as there are no nomads. There are schools, 
however, whose operation is conditioned by seasonal floods and fishing 
activities. 


Media of Instruction The language of instruction is Cambodian in 
all schools except those for children belonging to racial (Vietnamese and 
Laosese) minorities. When the number of these children is sufficient to 
justify the appointment of a special teacher, they are taught in their 
mother tongue. 

Chinese children attending Cambodian schools learn Cambodian. If 
their parents wish them to learn Chinese they go to a Chinese private 
school. 

French is introduced very early in the schools of the capital and 
larger towns, for French culture has been propagated in Indochina for 
just on a hundred years, and has deeply influenced Cambodian thought. 
Cambodian children learn French more easily than any other foreign 
language ; it is the avenue of communication with the western world, 
and an adequate knowledge of it allows young persons to complete their 
studies in France. English is taught only from the 6th secondary class 
onwards. 

It thus follows that instruction in most primary schools is given in 
two languages. 
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Curricula The needs of rural schools are not the same as 
those of urban schools, and the respective curricula are therefore different 
and take into account the bilingual factor. 

The curriculum of rural schools must give an important place to 
cultivation, the modernisation of crop rotations, the mechanisation of 
work hitherto done by hand, bodily cleanliness and food hygiene, etc. Being 
far from the main centres, these schools must possess varied equipment, 
without which lessons lack life and interest. Each school also needs a school 
museum. Teachers must be possessed of outstanding intelligence, devotion, 
and enthusiasm for their task, for they must work alone, beyond the reach 
of advice. 

The curriculum for urban schools can be more general, since its object- 
ives are different from those of the rural curriculum. 

Urban primary schools prepare pupils for secondary, higher and 
technical education. It is desired above all to give pupils the basic know- 
ledge which will enable them later to attain some measure of personal 
culture. 

Efforts must be made at all levels of education to lighten curricula 
by ridding them of all useless material. 


Teachers’ Status Teachers are recruited on the basis of their 
diplomas, and have the same status as administrative officials. They 
receive a bonus in addition to their salary. 

All teachers are paid out of the national budget, and their salary 
scales are the same as those of administrative officials. 


Prolongation of Compulsory Prolongation of compulsory education raises a 
Education number of problems. It results in less space 
being available for the children beginning school, since the old pupils stay 
on longer, and the slow ones among the latter, moreover, tend to clog the 
classes and thus make heavy demands on the teachers. 


Access to Post-primary The selection of pupils for post-primary education 
Education should be based on special courses. These, 
however, do not yet exist in Cambodia. In the case of the elementary 
technical schools, selection is made by the ordinary teachers. 

The conditions of admittance to various post-primary establishments 
are as follows : 


(a) For admittance to secondary education, candidates must be less 
than sixteen years of age, and possess the Franco-Cambodian certificate 
of primary studies or in default pass an entrance examination, which is 
held at the end and the beginning of each school year. 

(b) For admittance to the training college and the technical college 
at Pnompenh, candidates must hold the certificate of primary studies 
and be between sixteen and twenty years of age. 


(c) For admittance to the provincial vocational schools and the 
workshop schools, candidates must possess the certificate of elementary 
studies. The conditions with regard to age are the same as those for the 
technical college at Pnompenh. 
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International Cooperation For the first time Cambodia has relations with 
the International Bureau of Education and Unesco. It has as yet not been 
possible to achieve very much in this field, and only early in 1952 will a 
programme of cooperation with these two international organisations 
be drawn up. Cambodia has been in constant touch, on the other hand, 
with French institutions and organisations. 

Technical assistance has been granted by France, with which country 
Cambodia is allied by the treaty of 8th November, 1949. 

The teachers of the post-primary schools at Pnompenh and of the 
provincial colleges are nearly all French. 

It is planned to appoint English or American teachers in the near 
future for the courses in English. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Centralisation — Budgets — School Buildings — 
Enrolments — ORGANISATION — Modifications — New Schools — CurricuLa 
AND MetHops — New Curricula — New Methods — TEACHING STAFF — 
Recruitment and Training — Salaries — Auxiniary SERvicEs — School 
Medical Services — Handicapped Children — Adult Education — Education 
of Immigrants — School Transport. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Centralisation In British Columbia, the institution of larger 
units of school administration, eliminating the multiplicity of small local 
school boards, is now an accomplished fact. Prior to 1946 the province 


was divided into approximately 650 small rural districts, each with its 


“Board of School Trustees There are now 77 large administrative 
areas each with its representative board elected by the rate payers of 
the area. Each board is composed of five, seven or nine members, as 
determined by the Minister of Education, and its duties consist of the 
general administration of schools, covering, for example, the provision 
of school accommodation, equipment, and fuel and light, the maintenance 
of buildings and grounds, the provision of health instruction, and the 
appointment of teaching and administrative staff. 

In Ontario, the enlargement of the areas administered by local 
authorities has now reached the point where in rural areas larger units 
of administration for primary schools, usually co-terminous with town- 
ships, have replaced 60°%, of the former school sections, and the institu- 
tion of larger secondary school districts is now nearly complete. Both 
these developments have been accompanied by the closing of small schools 
and the expansion of school bus services. 

In Saskatchewan, the institution of larger units of school administra- 
tion made a major advance in the year under review, 33 of the 48 units 
becoming permanently established. Two units were so established by 
a favourable vote of the resident ratepayers, and thirty-one without 
requiring a vote. 


' From the reports sent by the Departments of Education of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan. 
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Budgets The public education budget increased by about 
15% in New Brunswick, and 12.6% in Prince Edward Island. It increased 
from $29,671,851 in 1949-1950 to $31,482,927 in the year under review 
in Saskatchewan. In Ontario, the legislative grants paid to local author- 
ities amounted to over $40,000,000 in 1950, and to $46,000,000 in 1951. 
In Manitoba the estimates for 1951-1952 amount to $6,643,152, an increase 
of $616,075 over expenditure for the year under review. School grants, 
which in Manitoba are paid on an equalization basis, account for the 
greater part of this increase. 


School Buildings Most of the provinces in Canada are engaged 
on adding to their school accommodation in order to meet the increase 
in enrolments. 

In Prince Edward Island, 279 out of the 454 school districts received 
school building grants. Eighteen new schools were built, and new class- 
rooms were opened in 3 districts. 

The building programme in Ontario, though it has increased steadily 
year by year, is barely keeping pace with the increased enrolment. In 
1950, at an estimated cost of $31,000,000, some 228 projects were com- 
pleted offering accommodation for 36,000 pupils. 

In Saskatchewan, increased enrolments have resulted in at least 
12 sizeable new schools being erected. In rural areas, the trend is towards 
smaller schools and teachers’ residences, many of both being of a port- 
able type. About fifty such units were constructed in the year under 
review. 

The government of Alberta increased the amount of its contribution 
towards the construction of new school buildings from 1244% to 20%. 
It also made further sums available for borrowing by local authorities 
from the ‘‘ School Lands Trust Fund ”’. 

In Manitoba there was a marked increase in school building during 
the period under review. In addition to a new technical-vocational high 
school in Winnipeg (details of which are given below), fine new buildings 
were opened at Elgin, Killarney, Carman and Neepawa, and at many 
rural points. Prices of materials remained steady, but the effect of the 
new regulations was felt in the restriction of supply, particularly of steel 
and cement. 


Enrolments The increase in enrolments is due in part to 
a higher birth rate and in part to immigration. Since the war the birth 
rate has shown a trend which is entirely different from that following 
the first world war. Instead of a rapid rise followed by an equally rapid 
decline, there has been a rapid rise that has levelled out on a plateau. 

This new trend is clearly reflected in the school enrolments for British 
Columbia. In 1939, just prior to the outbreak of war, and during the 
early years of the war, the annual increase in enrolment in all grades 
was approximately 1,700. In the years from 1946 to 1950, the annual 
increase was 8,400. From what is known about the rate of immigration, 
the birth rate, and the increased holding power of the secondary schools, 
it is estimated that the annual increase in 1951-1955 will be approximately 
11,800. 
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The following are the figures of actual or estimated total enrolments 
in British Columbia : 


RE 120,000 
EY nik tel’ e's a VOC a 130,000 
0 a ae 172,000 
1955-1956 (estimate) .... . 230,000 
1960-1961 (estimate) ..... 267,000 


The heavy birth rate during the war years, moreover, in British 
Columbia, resulted in the annual number of children entering grade I 
doubling in a short period of time. The annual number of children entering 
grade I was 10,000 in the period 1935-1939, 15,000 in 1945, and 20,000 
in 1950, and is estimated to be 26,000 for 1955. 

Approximately 5,700 teachers and classrooms were needed in British 
Columbia in the year under review (for a total enrolment of 172,000 pupils). 
The corresponding figures for 1955-1956 and 1960-1961 are estimated to 
be 7,600 (230,000 pupils) and 8,900 (267,000 pupils) respectively. 

In Ontario, the total enrolment in the publically supported schools 
is now over 750,000, and it is estimated that this figure will increase by 
about 25,000 annually for the next ten years. 


ORGANISATION 


Modifications In New Brunswick, changes have been made 
in the high school programme in anticipation of the introduction of an 
additional year in 1951-1952. Junior matriculation examinations will 
henceforth be taken partly at the end of grade XI and the remainder 
at the end of grade XII. 

In Ontario, an attempt is being made to modify the old rigid classifica- 
tion of pupils by grades and to develop a more elastic organisation. 
Primary, junior and intermediate divisions replacing three, three and 
four grades respectively will allow great flexibility of courses and promotion 
within a school. The former boundary between primary and secondary 
education falls in the middle of the intermediate division, and the available 
accommodation still requires a transfer from one school to another at 
this point. The integration of courses for this group, roughiy aged 12- 
16, however, is in progress, particular attention being given to the pro- 
vision of courses, complete in themselves, for the large number of ado- 
lescents who leave school at 16, the upper limit of compulsory attendance. 

In Saskatchewan, the year under review saw the beginning of a 
serious effort to initiate a cooperative method of planning a revised pro- 
gramme for the primary schools. The purpose behind this democratic 
movement is to stimulate thinking and action so that parents and teachers 
will accept some share in the determination of school objectives and the 
content of the courses to be taught. The results should lead to a much 
clearer conception of modern education and what schools ought to 
accomplish. It should bring teachers and parents into a closer cooperative 
partnership and ensure a programme which all will support. Under the 
direction of the Minister of Education two committees were established, 
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the ‘ General Advisory Committee "’ representing the lay public, and the 
“Central Steering Committee representing experienced leaders in 
education. In addition, two other advisory committees are active in 
initiating suggestions and reviewing policies and materials. These are 
the “* Teachers’ Curriculum Committee" and the faculty of the College 
of Education. Two subject matter committees have also been set up, 
one for social studies and one for English. A study guide entitled * First 
Steps in Cooperative Curriculum Planning in Saskatchewan Schools "’ 
was made available for group study. There has been a heavy demand 
for this. A summer-school ** Curriculum Workshop” of six weeks duration 
carrying a professional credit provides opportunities to develop leaders 
in this work, and was attempted for the first time in the summer of 1951. 

In British Columbia, the general trend is now toward the establish- 
ment of composite high schools to which children come from over a wider 
area. In the larger city areas technical schools are now being built or 
are being planned. The senior high schools are now generally of a com- 
posite type. Pupils are required to take certain prescribed subjects and 
are offered a wide range of elective subjects. The schools provide courses 
which lead to high school graduation, with or without university entrance. 
At the present time the pupils intending to go to university are required 
to take prescribed courses in English, social studies, general science, 
mathematics, a foreign language, health and physical education, plus 
optional elective courses. Students electing high school graduation 
without university entrance are required to take courses in English, social 
studies, health and physical education, and some variables in such courses 
as general science, chemistry, physics, biology, agriculture, mathematics, 
geography, journalism, drama and oral expression, French, Latin, German, 
Spanish, Greek, music, art, home economics, and technical and commercial 
courses. Commercial and technical courses are given in regularly organised 
senior high schools where the enrolment is adequate and facilities are 
available. Although in the larger centres the trend is towards regularly 
organised technical and commercial high schools, in the province as a 
whole the trend is towards the establishment of composite high schools 
with special technical and commercial departments, rather than towards 
the development of separate specialized institutions. 

Even allowing generously for migration into British Columbia and 
for migration out of the other provinces, the holding power of British 
Columbia schools is distinctly higher than that of any other part of Canada. 
In 1934-1935, no less than 40°, of the children born in British Columbia 
in 1918 were enrolled in grade XI. The corresponding percentage in 
1937-1938 had increased to 47%, and in 1939-1940 to 59%. This per- 
centage then dropped sharply to 37% in 1943-1944 because of wartime 
opportunities for employment. Since then it has increased steadily to 
50% (52°, girls, 47% boys) in 1947-1948, and to 55% (57% girls, 53% 
boys) in 1949-1950, and is thus again nearing the pre-war peak. 


New Schools In New Brunswick, 5 regional and rural high 
schools and 25 primary schools were opened in the year under review. 

In Manitoba, a technical-vocational high school was opened in 
Winnipeg. This institution offers instruction in the following ten “ fami- 
lies of occupations "; auto and power crafts, building crafts, commercial 
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occupations, needle crafts, metal crafts, electrical crafts, graphic arts, 
personal services, industrial design, and distribution occupations. Pupils 
in any of these courses are required, as in the other composite high schools, 
to devote 50%, of their time to the “ core ’’ academic subjects (English, 
science, mathematics, social studies, and health), and the remainder 
to work in the technical field. 

In Saskatchewan, new schools of a vocational or composite type were 
opened at Meadow Lake, Rosetown, Yorkton and Saskatoon. This brings 
the total built in Saskatchewan during the past five years to 28. 

In Alberta, a third agricultural school, offering practical courses in 
farming and home-making, was opened to serve the northern part of 
the province. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


New Curricula In Prince Edward Island, work on a complete 
revision of the programme of studies was begun in the period under 
review. Special attention is to be given to unification of the two senior 
high school courses leading to university matriculation. At present the 
school programme of primary and secondary education consists of twelve 
years of study for those pupils who attend Prince of Wales College in 
their two final years, and eleven years of study for those who continue 
at other high schools. 

In Ontario, practically from the beginning of its educational system, 
all courses of study have been defined, usually in detail, and a very limited 
list of textbooks has been prescribed, by the central authority. Now, 
however, local authorities are being encouraged to experiment with 
curriculum making and, in particular, to make use of local interests, 
resources and problems. The schools are at the same time being freed 
from the shackles of the single prescribed textbook and allowed to 
choose from an extensive approved list. Schools are also being asked 
to devote special attention, in social studies and other courses, to the 
conservation of natural resources. 

In Manitoba, there was a marked increase in the provision for tech- 
nical and vocational education in the year under review. At the secondary 
school level this increased provision took the form of four technical courses 
(commercial, home economics, industrial, and agriculture) in addition to 
the general course. Fifteen school districts are now offering two or more 
of these courses, and the Dauphin-Ochre School-Area Composite High 
School is offering all five. 

In Saskatchewan, a new subject, printing, was added to the curricula 
of grades IX and X, with the cooperation of the weekly newspapers associa- 
tion of the province. The main additions in shop work in composite 
schools, and the introduction of psychology and family life education, 
had taken place earlier. 

In British Columbia, curriculum building is done almost entirely by 
outstanding teachers under the guidance of the central curriculum com- 
mittee and the Department of Education. The Department stipulates 
that each of the hundred courses be considered for revision at least once 
every ten years, and more than once in the case of certain subjects. 
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A revision of the secondary curriculum of this province was made 
recently, with the following objectives in view: (a) to make possible 
a greatly increased offering of elective courses designed to meet pupil 
and community needs; (b) to increase the number of elective courses 
which may be taken by pupils desiring high school graduation (university 
programme) ; (c) to give fields of study such as art, music, drama, home 
economics, agriculture, commerce and industrial arts equal status with 
other subjects in regard to high school graduation (university programme) ; 
(d) to permit pupils of high ability to take advanced courses in fields of 
special interest and become highly qualified in those fields ; (e) to encourage 
in all secondary pupils the development of strong intellectual and voca- 
tional interests. This revision has been welcomed by principals and 
teachers as giving promise of making the secondary school more functional 
in the lives of a greater proportion of pupils. 


New Methods In Alberta, a course called “ social studies— 
language "’, which integrates the major portion of language teaching with 
social studies, was developed in the year under review with a view to its 
general introduction in grade VII in September, 1951. A revised physical 
education programme giving added emphasis to rhythmics and games was 
introduced in grades I to VI. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Recruitment and Training § [n Prince Edward Island, there were 73 persons 
teaching under permit in the year under review as compared with 63 
in the previous year. The enrolment in the teacher training classes of 
Prince of Wales College was 91, an increase of about 20°, over the enrol- 
ment of 76 in the previous year. The teacher supply situation is still 
critical in this province, as the increase in graduates from theteacher 
training classes is not sufficient to compensate for the number of teachers 
leaving the profession annually. 

In Ontario, the supply of teachers from the training colleges is barely 
sufficient to replace normal losses. In the period under review, 1,700 
primary teachers were trained, and approximately 500 secondary teachers. 
In the primary schools, out of a total staff of about 20,000, it was necessary 
to permit approximately 800 persons without complete professional 
qualifications to teach. The corresponding figure at secondary level was 
68, out of a total staff of about 5,000. 

In Saskatchewan, the teacher supply problem remained staple. 
There was increasing difficulty in attracting students to the teaching 
profession because of the buoyant economy, but this factor was counter- 
acted by the accelerated closing of schools of small enrolment. The 
number of incompletely qualified teachers employed during the year 
under review was considerably less than that for the previous year. 

In Alberta, as from July Ist, 1950, only three types of teaching 
certificates have been issued. There were previously eleven different 
types of certificates. Old certificates can be exchanged for the new types, 
and it is confidently expected that in a few years only the three new 
certificates will be in use. 
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In British Columbia, it is anticipated that there will be a teacher 
shortage for some years to come, as more teachers are leaving the pro- 
fession than entering it. With the establishment of the larger school 
unit, supervision by the Director of Schools has become more adequate. 
There is also a trend towards the establishment of * supervisory prin- 
cipalships "’ over several small neighbouring schools. 


Salaries Teachers’ salaries have been improved in New 
Brunswick, and also their pension scheme. Teachers’ salaries were 
increased in Saskatchewan during the year under review, but not in 
excess of the increased cost-of-living. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Medical Services In Saskatchewan, a “ Health Record Booklet ” 
was prepared in the year under review to guide teachers in their diagnosis 
of the health needs of pupils and to help the public health nurses in their 
task of aiding the more serious cases. The ‘“‘ Booklet” is also an aid 
in making health instruction more meaningful and effective. 

In Prince Edward Island, careful study was given to the long-standing 
problem of the provision of proper toilet facilities for rural schools. A 
type of toilet was selected, backed by the guarantee of the company 
producing it. Generous grants were made available in May, 1950, to 
districts willing to proceed with the installation of indoor toilets, and 
by the end of the year over one-third of the rural districts in the province 
had equipped their schools with approved sanitary facilities. 


Handicapped Children A significant development in the year under 
review in the education and care of abnormal children in Saskatchewan 
was the establishment at Saskatoon and Regina of two rehabilitation 
centres for crippled children. These well staffed and equipped centres 
are under the direction of the “ Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Chil- 
dren "’, which hitherto limited its attention to cases of cerebral palsy and 
poliomyelitis. 

In Alberta, there was some expansion of the guidance clinic service 
made available to the schools through the Department of Health. 


Adult Education In Ontarie, a special branch of the central 
authority is concerned with community recreation and adult education. 
Grants are given to encourage local action, and an advisory service is 
provided. There are now public recreation programmes in 163 muni- 
cipalities. 


Education of Immigrants An important feature of adult education in 
Ontario is the provision of classes in English and citizenship for new- 
comers to Canada. 

Similar work is done in British Columbia. The ‘ High School Cor- 
respondence Branch” of the Department of Education has prepared 
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the materials which are used by the various classes throughout the pro- 
vince. At the present time this training is being given to 700 new Cana- 
dians, and their number is increasing steadily. 


School Transport The establishment of the large administrative 
unit has involved the development of school transport services. Numbers 
of small isolated rural schools have been closed, and children are now 
brought by bus to central points; this is particularly true of children 
of high school age attending composite high schools. The provision of 
transport has meant that country children are now enabled to attend 
modern consolidated schools, and are no longer denied the educational 
advantages of city children. 

In British Columbia the expansion of school transport has been 
very marked in the last four years. In the year under review the govern- 
ment spent $640,000 on the service. In Saskatchewan, considerable 
progress was made in preparing for the transportation of pupils to school 
by means of buses and “ snowmobiles "’, and many unit boards are now 


in a position to institute conveyance on an expanding basis. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — New Examinations Department — Finance — School 
Buildings — OnGANIsation — While Paper on Education — Implementing 
the White Paper Proposals — Changes in Adult Education — New Schools — 
CurricuLa — New Subjects — Metuops — New Techniques — Textbooks — 
TEACHING StaFF — Professional Status — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
Activities — Physical Education — Guidance Service — Handicapped 
Children —- Youth Movements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Examinations A noteworthy change in the year under review 
Department was the creation of a special department of 
examinations. All school examinations had hitherto been conducted by a 
branch of the Education Department known as the “ Examinations 
Branch’. The new department will come into full operation as from 


October 1951. This is the first stage of a scheme for decentralising 
educational organisation in Ceylon. 


Finance The total vote for education, for the financial 
year October Ist, 1950, to September 30th, 1951, amounted to nearly 
Rs. 100,000,000 ($ 21,052,000). Of this amount nearly Rs. 88,000,000 
($ 19,574,000) was allocated to the Education Department which admi- 
nisters primary and secondary education and the training colleges. As 
the budgetary expenditure of Ceylon for the period was approximately 
Rs. 655,000,000 ($ 137,895,000), the total vote on education represents 
a little less than a sixth of the estimated yearly expenditure of the 
Government. 

Special provision has been made in the budget for expenditure on 
major projects like the erection of buildings for the new central, senior 
and junior schools. Under the Six Year Plan formulated by the government 
in 1948 for social and economic development a sum of Ks. 70,000,000 
($ 14,737,000) was set apart for the construction of school buildings. 
Some of the items on which this amount is being spent are the acquisition 
of sites, construction of buildings for training colleges and schools, exten- 
sions and improvements to existing buildings, and replacements of school 
buildings. It is estimated that about Rs. 15,000,000 ($ 3,158,000) will be 
expended from the Government's special building fund by the end of the 
financial year. 


1 From the report presented to the XI[Vth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. R. J. F. Menopts, delegate of the government of 
Ceylon. 
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School Buildings Under the scheme referred to in the previous 
paragraph new buildings for the central, senior and junior schools are in 
course of erection. In the case of the central schools, provision is being 
made for separate laboratories for physics, chemistry and biology, a home 
science block and a workshop for handicrafts. Senior schools will have a 
general science laboratory, a home science block and a workshop. Central 
schools are being provided with assembly halls and hostels. 

The extent of the building programme can be gauged from the fact 
that at present not less than 65 such schools are being built in various 
centrally situated places in the island. 


ORGANISATION 


White Paper The most significant event of the year was the 
publication of the White Paper on Education. Under this scheme of 
educational reconstruction, education is to be divided into three stages : 
primary, secondary and further. It is functional and not based, as in 
the past, on linguistic divisions. The primary stage lasts six years, the 
first two years being spent in the infant department. The secondary stage 
will begin at 11 plus, and will be divided into two sections, viz., junior 
secondary schools providing a three-year course, leading to a selective 
test at the end of standard eight, and senior secondary schools leading to 
the Senior School Leaving Certificate and a further course of two years 
where students will be prepared for the University Entrance and Higher 
School Certificate Examination. 

The sorting-out process is to take place at the end of the junior 
secondary course. After a selective test and a scrutinising of cumulative 
records, pupils will be assigned to a multilateral type of senior secondary 
school. The child who is not likely to profit by this form of education 
will have the opportunity of going to vocational schools already conducted 
by departments other than the Department of Education. The latter, 
however, will maintain contact with such children and provide certain 
non-vocational studies. 

Four polytechnics are to be established at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna and 
Batticaloa and will have particular regard to the development of technical, 
commercial, literary, musical and dramatic studies. It is also proposed to 
establish evening classes, where there is a demand, in areas distant from 
polytechnics. 

Education will be free from 5 to 14 years and those able to profit by 
an education in the senior secondary schools will not be charged fees. 

The new educational structure brings independent schools, assisted 
(mostly denominational) and government schools under one system. 

A feature of the new plan is that assisted schools have been given 
increased equipment grants and provision has been made for the charging 
of a “* facilities fee '’ (for games, library, etc.). This should result in bringing 
a large number of schools which are still hesitant into the free scheme. 

The medium of instruction is to be one of the national languages, 
Sinhalese or Tamil, although in the secondary stage some subjects will still 
have to be taught for the time being through the medium of English. English 
will be taught as a compulsory second language from the third standard. 
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In the matter of studies, much more attention will be given to handi- 
crafts than was previously possible. Moreover, forms of practical education, 
wherever possible related to the environment, will be given in all types of 
schools, thus the academically minded boy in the senior secondary or colle- 
giate school will have some practical work as an integral part of his studies. 


Implementing the White The details for the execution of this programme 
Paper Proposals of reconstruction are being worked out. The 
following are some of the many matters in which steps are being taken to 
meet urgent needs. 

Much progress has been made since 1947 with the recruitment of 
teachers, as the following list of teachers-in-training shows : 1,246 (1947) ; 
1,520 (1948) ; 2,070 (1949) ; 2,385 (1950) ; 2,773 (1951). With the transfer 
of the government training college to Maharagama and the increase in 
accommodation provided by new buildings (such as at Balapitiya) and 
extensions, it will be possible to take in larger numbers of teachers for 
training in the future. 

Improvement in the supply of teachers has been qualitative as well 
as quantitative. 

The position regarding the supply of practical teachers has also 
improved. ‘Teachers trained at the technical college and the school of 
art are now taking the place of the workshop instructors whose function 
so far has actually been that of demonstrators and not teachers. The 
necessity for increasing the supply of practical teachers in view of the 
demands that will shortly be made has been fully realised and measures 
are being taken to increase the output. 

Difficulties were experienced by the managements of assisted schools 
in procuring the necessary capital for constructing and equipping work- 
shops. A scheme is now in operation whereby interest-free loans are given to 
managers, for capital expenditure on the organisation of practical sections 
in their schools. It is now expected that practical subjects will be intro- 
duced into the curriculum of all assisted schools. 


Changes in Adult Within the last two years a definite attempt has 
Education been made in Ceylon to co-ordinate the pro- 
gramme of social and economic development with the work of the adult 
literacy classes in rural aveas. These classes, which were originally started 
purely for the purpose of dealing with the problem of illiteracy, are now 
developing into comprehensive centres where the literacy aspect is coord- 
inated with the economic, social, cultural, spiritual and health aspects. 
In order to bring about a more effective co-ordination a central advisory 
council on adult education composed of representatives of the several 
departments engaged in various aspects of adult education has just been 
set up. 

The activities at Ceylonese adult education centres include : (1) literacy 
classes in Sinhalese and Tamil; (2) classes in arithmetic, Ceylon history, 
English, citizenship and current affairs; (3) home science for women ; 
(4) library and reading rooms ; (5) games, music and drama ; (6) lectures 
and discussions on health, agriculture, cooperation, etc. ; (7) radio-listening 
(new and rural programmes) ; (8) cinema shows. 
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Ceylon received much benefit from participation in the Unesco Asian 
seminar on rural adult education held at Mysore, India, in November and 
December, 1949, and some of the more valuable suggestions made there 
have already been incorporated in the Ceylonese scheme. 

On the 25th of October, 1950, Unesco entered into an agreement 
with the government of Ceylon to start a pilot project in fundamental 
education in the dry zone area. The object of both the government 
and Unesco is to evolve a system of fundamental education which 
will be in harmony with the traditions and way of life of Ceylon. Dr. 
Spencer Hatch and his team have just commenced work at Minneriya. 


New Schools In 1950, 76 Sinhalese and 25 Tamil primary 
schools were opened, and 16 junior secondary schools. 


CURRICULA 


New Subjects In the primary schools the importance of hand- 
work has been stressed. Teachers tended to devote too much time to the 
“three R’s"’ to the exclusion of practical and cultural subjects. More 
“ activity ’’ has been introduced into teaching methods, 

No substantial changes have been made in the secondary school 
curriculum. The syllabus in general science, however, has been revised to 
bring it into relation with actual life. 

The art inspectors have continued their work of freeing the schools 
from mechanical conceptions of art. 

Civics was introduced into the curriculum some years ago and has 
proved a popular subject. The civics syllabus was widened last year by the 
inclusion of a section on cooperation. With the remarkable progress of the 
cooperative movement in Ceylon it has been considered necessary to 
encourage the study of cooperative principles in schools. The Department 
has, therefore, made provision for cooperation to be taken as a section 
of civics in the Senior School Certificate Examination. Practical training in 
this subject is provided by the opening of cooperative societies under the 
supervision of the cooperative department. There are over 4,000 registered 
cooperative bookshops in schools. 


METHODS 


New Techniques Greater use is being made of visual aids in 
teaching. The importance of this technique has been stressed at teachers’ 
conferences and at special demonstrations. Training colleges have now all 
received filmstrip projectors, while charts and posters are being sent to 
central and senior schools, as a beginning, in an effort to popularise this 
method of teaching. Due emphasis has been laid on the fact that for the 
use of the visual method the possession of expensive equipment is not 
necessary. Teachers have been advised that they can do much themselves 
by collecting illustrations from newspapers and periodicals and using 
them in the classroom. 
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Nearly 600 radio sets have been installed in Government schools, 
and the cinema unit of the Department of Education with its fleet of 
six cinema vans and two motorcycle units carries out a monthly routine 
programme of 125 shows for schools and rural adults. The Department 
of Information has made successful experiments in the production of 
films and filmstrips suitable for Ceylon schools, and in the adaptation 
of imported films. Experiments have also been undertaken by that 
Department in the dubbing of films. 

Nearly 25 assisted schools are now equipped with I6mm. sound 
projectors, while 24 schools have filmstrip projectors. A large number of 
filmstrips are being made available through the courtesy of the British 
and American information services. Both services, and the Australian 
government, have most generously provided a number of projectors. The 
Department of Education has organised a film library and arrangements 
are being made to loan films to schools having their own projectors. 


Textbooks An educational publications board has been set 
up by the government to deal with problems which have arisen in recent 
years in regard to school textbooks. Most of the textbooks used in the 
schools of Ceylon are not suitable for Ceylonese children. For the study 
of English, for example, schools are put to the necessity of using, faule de 
mieux, English readers written primarily to meet the needs of English 
children. Further, the adoption of the national languages as the media of 
instruction has created a demand for textbooks in the national languages. 
There have also been several complaints by parents regarding the frequent 
changes in textbooks. 

The functions of the new board are to recommend suitable textbooks 
and library books for use in schools, to consider and recommend manu- 
scripts for publication, and where necessary to arrange for their publica- 
tion. The board is composed of eminent persons and has at its service 
panels of experts in the various subjects to scrutinise and report on 
manuscripts submitted to it, and to advise on the type of books to be 
prescribed for examinations. It is not intended that the board should 
prescribe the books to be used in schools. Lists of approved books will 
be issued by the board and the schools will be allowed to make a selection 
from such lists. 


TEACHING STAFI 


Professional Status As no statement has previously been made in 
this series of reports on the professional status of teachers in Ceylon and 
conditions of service, it will be appropriate to include such a reference now. 

A teacher generally joins as a probationer after passing the Senior 
School Certificate Examination. During the probationary period he is 
expected to obtain a professional qualification either by passing the 
Teachers’ Certificate Examination or entering a training college. A teacher 
must be trained or certificated to be registered as a pensionable teacher. 
Graduates and those who have passed the intermediate or first examination 
of a university are also reckoned as certificated teachers. 

There are 20 training colleges in Ceylon, one for training teachers for 
the English secondary schools, and the other nineteen for primary (includ- 
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ing kindergarten) and junior trained teachers. Where training is given 
through the medium of the national languages the courses are of two 
years’ duration. The University of Ceylon conducts a one-year course 
of training for graduates. 

Teachers of special subjects like commerce, art, music, folk dancing 
and handicrafts are required to possess a prescribed minimum qualification 
before being recognised as certificated teachers. Courses of training for 
teachers of arts and handicrafts have been started recently at the govern- 
ment technical college. 

Every teacher is an employee of either the State or a recognised society 
aided by the government. Teaching is one of the recognised professions 
and teachers enjoy a large measure of security. A uniform scale of salary 
exists for all teachers with avenues of promotion leading to head teacher- 
ships and special posts in the case of the central, senior and junior schools. 
Appointments and promotions are made on the basis of service and qualifi- 
cations. The dismissal and discontinuance of teachers is controlled by 
regulations laid down by the government. 

All teachers are at present paid a cost-of-living allowance in addition 
to their salary, on the same scale as government employees. Government 
teachers get a rent allowance or free quarters, and three sets of free railway 
warrants a year. Teachers are entitled to casual and full-pay medical sick 
leave for stated periods. Special full-pay medical leave for nine months 
is given to teachers suffering from tuberculosis, to enable them to recover. 

All registered teachers are entitled to pension under the school 
teachers’ pensions scheme—each teacher being called upon to contribute 
4%, of his salary every month. The assessment of pension is similar to 
that for government employees—the maximum pension payable to a 
teacher being two-thirds of the salary immediately prior to retirement i.e. 
after 35 years’ service. Compulsory retiring ages are 60 for men and 55 for 
women, and the optional retiring ages are 55 and 50 respectively. 


AUXILIARY AND OurtT-oOF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Physical Education An important change effected last year was the 
appointment of a qualified doctor who has himself had a good record as an 
athlete, as officer in charge of physical education. He has a staff consisting 
of 2 district inspectors and 13 inspectors and inspectresses of physical 
education. The officer-in-charge carried out a survey of physical education 
in 121 schools and 12 training colleges and made recommendations to the 
government for the development of physical education. Some of the 
recommendations have already been implemented. 

The officer-in-charge of physical education acts as a liaison officer with 
the Medical Department and one of his important functions is to see that 
the defects detected at the inspection by school medical officers are reme- 
died. Free treatment is available at hospitals, dispensaries and clinics. 

A number of schools are provided with good playgrounds, but in the 
majority of schools the provision is quite inadequate and it seems that 
for many years this will remain a serious problem, particularly in urban 
areas. Whenever new schools are being considered, however, every effort 
is made to reserve adequate playground space. 
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Guidance Service The problem of the maladjusted child is now 
receiving attention. A child guidance clinic in charge of a doctor qualified 
in psychological medicine has been established in Colombo by the Medical 
Department. A lecturer in psychology from a government training college 
assists regularly in the work of this clinic. There is undoubtedly a great 
need for more clinics in other parts of the Island. 


Handicapped Children There are separate schools for the deaf and the 
blind, which are conducted on modern lines. The school for the deaf has 
148 children on the roll and that for the blind 117. A group hearing-aid 
has been installed in the deaf school, which also has an amplifier room. 
Blind children are taught useful crafts, and a development in this respect 
has been the opening of a weaving section in the handicrafts training 
establishment. One of the blind students was sent to the Calcutta School 
for the Blind to complete her studies in stenography. 

The Certified Industrial School at Maggona has 454 boys on the roll. 
This school is conducted by a missionary body but owing to the lack of 
accommodation steps are being taken to start a State institution. A site 
of nearly 200 acres has already been chosen, in a healthy area, for the 


school. 


Youth Movements The most popular youth organisations are the 
Ceylon Boy Scouts Association and the Ceylon Girl Guides Association. 
The movements have gradually spread to rural areas and with the opening 
of new central, senior and junior schools, more Boy Scout and Girl Guide 


troops are being formed. To stimulate interest in these movements the 
government has increased its annual grant to these two associations. This 
has made possible the appointment of Field Commissioners whose function 
will be to give training to students at the various training colleges. 
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COLOMBIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ' 


INTRODUCTORY — Educational Reform — ADMINISTRATION — Budget — 
CurricuLa — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Rural Education 
Higher Education. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Educational Reform The year under review has been of special 
significance for public education in Colombia. The government made a 
number of important changes in school administration and, above all, 
in the general principles and direction of its educational system. It under- 
took, in fact, to plan and put into practice the reform of all levels of 
education, from the primary schools to the universities. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The total of the ordinary budget of the Ministry 
of National Education was higher in 1951 than in previous years. It 
amounted to 36,925,126 pesos, representing 7.40% of the general State 
budget of 500,635,416 pesos. 

In addition to the ordinary budget of the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion, account should be taken of the sums earmarked for education in 
each of the country’s fourteen departments and eight hundred and ten 
municipalities. 

Broadly speaking, the State is responsible for university and secondary 
education and teacher training. The departments contribute to the costs 
of university education and, in larger measureto secondary and primary 
education. The municipalities contribute to the costs of primary and 
nursery-infant education, according to their financial resources and 
population. 

The Ministry of National Education has asked the municipal 
councils to assist as much as they can with primary education, by 
devoting not less than 10% of their budget to the improvement of school 


buildings. 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Gabriel GrraLpo JARAMILLO, delegate of the 
Colombian government. 
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CURRICULA 


Primary Education Primary curricula in Colombia (in accordance 
with the reform introduced by decree No. 003468 dated 21st November, 
1950) are now of three types, two being for rural schools : 


(a) for fundamental or basic education in the so-called “‘ alternative ' 
rural schools with a two-year programme ; 

(b) for primary rural education in one-sex rural schools with a 
four-year programme ; 

(c) for urban schools with a five-year programme. 


These curricula comprise the following subjects : 


(a) ** alternative ” rural schools : religion and biblical history, reading 
and writing, arithmetic, handwork (girls), trades (boys), civics and elemen- 
tary history and geography, life and hygiene, physical education ; 

(b) one-sex rural schools : religion and biblical history, reading and 
writing, arithmetic, elementary natural science, handwork (girls), trades 
(boys), civics and elementary history and geography, life and hygiene, phy- 
sical education, history and geography of Colombia, elementary geometry ; 

(c) urban schools : religion and biblical history, reading and writing, 
arithmetic, elementary geometry and drawing, elementary history and 
geography, elementary natural science, life and hygiene, singing, handwork 
and gardening, physical education, history and geography of Colombia, 
grammar, civics, child care and domestic economy. 


Each lesson lasts thirty minutes in the two lowest classes, and forty 
minutes in the remaining classes. 

The Ministry of National Education has drawn up detailed syllabuses 
of the subjects in these three types of curricula, and has provided all 
teachers with such additional information as may help them to accomplish 
their task. 

The reform includes a series of exercises to teach children about their 
natural surroundings, the resources of their region and country, and the 
origins of the national economic and social life. In this connection teachers 
are required to organise excursions. They have the task of introducing 
their pupils to agriculture and animal husbandry through practical work 
and through clear, precise instructions concerning personal hygiene and 
that of one’s home, clothing and food. Gardening and horticulture, hand- 
work with a practical aim, and visits to farms and regional schools of 
agriculture are strongly recommended. 

Equal stress is laid on the importance of a child’s having some practical 
knowledge of the organisation of the State and of the town, so as to 
acquire some idea of public administration. 

For the first time the reform envisages the teaching of the principles 
of international life, based on mutual understanding among nations and 
peaceful collaboration among all human beings. 

Children are taught about the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies, the Organisation of American States, and the problems of inter- 
national cooperation, and an endeavour is made to arouse their impulse 
to peace. 
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The reform also aims at making teachers familiar with its basic 
principles, namely to educate and not merely instruct, to form good habits 
before imparting theory, to develop a sincere consciousness of the bases 
of Christian education, and to cultivate respect for family and society 
and love for one’s country. 

In order to prepare teachers for this task, it is proposed to organise 
vacation courses and to improve the teaching given at the rural training 
colleges. 


Secondary Education Like the reform of primary education, the reform 
of secondary education (in accordance with decree No. 0075 dated 17th 
January, 1951) constitutes an important advance towards the ration- 
alisation of education, and is based on the same realist principles. 

The aim of the new baccalaureate is to reconcile the claims of prepa- 
ration for specialised university study with those of the classical training 
favoured by Colombia’s traditions and national spirit. The important 
point is not needlessly to burden a student’s memory with vague and intel- 
lectually and effectively useless ideas, and to avoid anything prejudicial to 
his studies. The aims assigned to the new curriculum are the acquiring 
of clear, precise, practical ideas about the main currents of science and 
thought, of a sound knowledge of one’s own country and its mental and 
geographical climate, and of moral discipline. 

More importance has been given than was previously the case to the 
mother tongue and Colombian history and geography, without weakening 
the essential general subjects. 

The reform re-introduces the teaching (a) of literary style (precepliva 
literaria), which is of such importance for the systematic study of the 
history of national and foreign literatures, (b) of Latin for law, philosophy, 
philology and arts candidates, and (c) of higher Spanish grammar, for 
which Colombia has produced some world-renowned masters, such as 
Caro, Cuervo and Suarez. 


Rural Education Convinced of the importance and seriousness 
of the problem of educating the peasant classes making up 75%, of the 
population of Colombia, the present government has given special attention 
to its investigation and solution. 

Much has already been achieved in this field, but the numerous educ- 
ational needs of the peasant classes are not yet fu'ly met. 

Courses for peasants have been organised at the training colleges at 
Buga and Duitama. They take place twice a week, and are divided into 
lessons on theory and practice, the latter being given in workshop or 
stable or on the farm. The curriculum includes moral and religious instruc- 
tion, agriculture and animal husbandry, and simple lessons on civics, 
hygiene and general culture. 

The teaching is essentially practical, and is based on a study of the 
human factors and of the soil. Each course caters for nearly eight hundred 
peasants. 

A school broadcasting station has been established at Sutatenza 
(Boyaca). It has met with great success and is proving an important educa- 
tional influence. The broadcasts take place on week-days, and comprise 
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religious and civic instruction, hygiene, agriculture, reading and writing, 
and programmes of classical and popular music. 

Radio schools are operating in ten communes, at which assistants 
transcribe the lessons broadcast and supervise their recopying by the 
pupils. 
Domestic economy schools for peasant women are operating in the 
communes of Paipa, Guayaté and Pildecuesta. They have a two-year 
theoretical and practical course on handicrafts, dressmaking, cooking, 
agriculture, rabbit and poultry breeding, and housework. 

A school for women social workers has been established at Cajica 
(Cundinamarca), the aim of which is to improve peasant family organisa- 
tion and standard of life. Its programme comprises religious instruction, 
professional training, general subjects, medicine, domestic economy, rural 
industry, fine arts and physical education. 

Twenty-one primary and agricultural vocational schools, distributed 
throughout the country, are working to perfect peasants’ agricultural 
training. The course lasts two years, and a further year may be added to 
complete the primary instruction. 

The two agricultural training colleges at Duitama and Buga train 
primary teachers, farmers and agricultural experts. 

The government is now studying the question of coordinating the 
rural education system as outlined above, with the help of the Unesco 
experts’ reports and the experiments of the Institute of Social Anthropology, 
which has already completed very important work. In this way it hopes 
to achieve a practical and satisfactory solution of the problem of rural 
education in Colombia. 


Higher Education The reform of university studies has begun with 
the abolition of psychotechnical tests, which have proved quite useless 
and harmful. They have been replaced by tests of ability, which have 
greater educational value and are more equitable. 

A national university and professional inspectorate has been estab- 
lished with the task of supervising the systems and the curricula of the 
semi-public universities. 

The statute of the national university has been modified in order to 
eliminate political influences prejudicial to the instruction given. 

There are the following universities in Colombia : 


(a) National University (1866) at Bogota ; faculties of law, medicine, 
architecture, dentistry, chemistry and botany; an engineering school ; 
a number of specialised institutes. 

(b) Javeriana University (1622-1930) at Bogota ; faculties of economics 
and law, medicine, philosophy and arts, agronomy, dentistry and educa- 
ation ; a school of journalism and of broadcasting ; ecclesiastical faculties 
in theology, canon law and philosophy ; women’s faculties with schools 
of fine and applied arts, commerce, bacteriology and nursing ; an institute 
of anthropology and an institute of social science. 

(c) Bolivariana University (1936) at Medellin; faculties of law, 
industrial chemistry, and architecture ; schools of fine and applied arts, 
commerce and engineering. 
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(d) Cartagena University at Bolivar ; faculties of medicine and natural 
science, law and political science, dentistry, chemistry and pharmacy ; an 
institute of music. 

(e) Cauca University at Popayan ; faculties of law, political and social 
science, and medicine ; schools of engineering, and arts and crafts. 

(f) Antioquia University at Medellin ; faculties of law and medicine 
and a school of engineering. 

(g) Medellin University at Medellin; faculties of law, architecture, 
chemistry, economics and languages; schools of engineering and aero- 
nautical science. 

(h) Los Andes University at Bogota ; schools of architecture, chemistry, 
economics, languages, mathematics, engineering, and aeronautical and 
natural science. 

(i) Free University at Bogota ; a faculty of law. 

(j) Colombia Externado at Bogota ; a faculty of law. 

(k) Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Sefora del Rosario at Bogota ; faculties 
of law and philosophy. 

(1) Murillo Toro University at Ibagué ; a faculty of law. 

(m) Atlantic University at Barranquilla ; a faculty of law. 

(n) Santander University at Bucaramanga ; an industrial university. 

(0) Vallo University at Cali; an industrial university. 

(p) School of Mines at Medellin. 


(q) Faculty of Agronomy at Palmira. 
(r) Caldas University at Manizales; faculties of law and medicine 
and a school of engineering. 


Mention should also be made of the recent establishment of the 
Institute of Spanish Culture. This institute aims at aiding and developing 
the study of various aspects of the cultural and intellectual life of Spain, 
and to bring together scientists and writers seeking to strengthen the 
bonds between that country and Colombia. 
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COSTA RICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Coordination between Different Ministries — Budget — 
School Buildings —- ORGANISATION — New Schools — New Undertakings — 
CURRICULA AND MEtHops — Primary Education — Secondary Education — 
Textbooks — TEAcHING StarF — Teacher Training — Teachers’ Status — 
AuXILiIARY SERvices — School Health and Hygiene — Handicapped Children 

- Youth Movements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Coordination Between No outstanding changes were made in school 
Different Ministries administration during the period under review. 
This period was characterised by a new spirit of coordination and colla- 
boration, and emphasis was given to the technical and democratic aspects 
of education. 

In accordance with the constitution, education in Costa Rica is cen- 
tralised, and is controlled by the Ministry of Education in collaboration 
with other ministries. The Ministry of Health, for example, is responsible 
for the general control of school health services, through the intermediary 
of the school health department and a group of nurses, health assistants 
and social workers. It also undertakes the medical examination of teachers 
each year just before classes begin, and it collaborates with the Inter- 
american Institute of Agricultural Sciences in connection with teacher 
training in the effort to improve conditions in rural communities. This 
same ministry, in collaboration with Unicef, recently introduced the 
free distribution of milk in all schools, from which 110,000 children have 
benefited, on the basis of existing school meals services. 

The Ministry of Public Works is responsible for various forms of 
technical assistance, including the carrying out of building plans, the 
repair of schools, the manufacture of school furniture, and the improve- 
ment of access to schools. 


Budget In spite of the sacrifices the country has been 
called on to make in order to balance its budget and to meet its internal 
and foreign financial obligations, the budget of the Ministry of Education 
amounted in the year under review to 19,113,305 colons, representing 
15.07% of the national budget, and excluding expenditures incurred by 
the Ministries of Health and Public Works and grants made to education 
and local school committees. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Costa Rica. 
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School Buildings In the year under review, 75 schools were cons- 
tructed, and 80 schools repaired. The various communities to an increasing 
extent are themselves undertaking to build schools, provide the materials, 
or give financial assistance. 


ORGANISATION 


New Schools One hundred-and-three new primary schools 
have been opened, and one intermediate school, one university-type 
school and, in the capital and elsewhere, four schools for adults. 


New Undertakings A study of school conditions, in which teachers 
are taking part, has been begun, with a view to effecting important reforms 
in school organisation. 

With special reference to primary education, attempts have been 
made to modify the system of marking in the lower classes, and a new 
formula has been accepted by parents and teachers. In rural primary 
schools a seventh class has been experimentally set up to facilitate pupils’ 
access to secondary schools with a vocational bias. 

In the field of secondary education, efforts are being made to propa- 
gate, mainly by means of seminars, modern educational ideas on methods, 
curricula and syllabuses. 

The budget of the autonomous University of Costa Rica now amounts 
to 8%, and will shortly be 10%, of the total education budget. A school 
of microbiology, independent of the school of science, has been opened, 
and the duration of the course has been increased in a number of the 
university-type schools. 

The higher council on education has been reformed, and will hence- 
forth concern itself more particularly with the technical aspects of 
educational questions. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Primary Education No outstanding changes were made in the year 
under review in the primary curriculum. Endeavours are being made to 
encourage creative and group activities, and to universalise the use of 
the ideo-visual reading method of Decroly at the poe stage, and the 
work units method at the senior stage. 


Secondary Education The intermediate education curriculum has 
been revised. Experiments are being made in connection with the above- 
mentioned new seventh class in rural schools. 


Textbooks Publication of new national readers has been 
held up by the paper shortage and the rise in prices. The import of 
foreign textbooks has increased, especially of those from Argentina, 
which are liked in particular for their illustrations. The edition of cheap 
readers for literacy classes is envisaged, by a team of Unesco experts and 
the Organisation of American States, in collaboration with national 
experts. 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training Two new teacher training establishments have 
been opened : the Liberia regional training college, and the Heredia train- 
ing college, which replaces the school of education (now at San José) of 
the University of Costa Rica. 

A great deal has been done to ensure that in-service teachers are all 
adequately trained. The Ministry of Education arranged a course which 
was taken by over six hundred teachers, and at the conclusion of which 
specialist certificates were granted. The rural economy and welfare depart- 
ment of the Turrialba agricultural science institute, in collaboration 
with the Ministries of Education, Health, and Agriculture, organised a 
course for the teachers of the Turrialba experimental schools, to whom 
has been assigned the task of applying a programme of rural community 
development. The mental hygiene committee organised a course on 
mental hygiene at the school of education of the University of Costa Rica. 


Teachers’ Status Parliament has revised articles 97 and 98 of the 
education code, on the grading of teachers, and article 118 on the commen- 
cing salaries of ordinary and specialist teachers. It has also revised arti- 
cles 171 and 172 on teachers’ pensions, article 203 on the salaries of sub- 
ordinate staff, article 282 providing for new grading of intermediate and 
secondary teachers, and article 296 determining the salary of new categories 
of secondary teachers. A study is now being made of the status of officials, 


and the legislation on salary scales is to be given a more permanent 
character. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Health and Hygiene Compulsory medical examination has just been 
introduced for all serving secondary and primary teachers. The dietetics 
campaign, which serves to improve school attendance, has been continued. 
Great efforts have been made, in collaboration with Unicef, to ensure that 
all schoolchildren receive milk. The menus of school meals have been 
improved, and the meals services, with financial assistance from the 
government and local authorities, have been extended to the most isolated 
areas of the country. 


Handicapped Children A course for teachers of handicapped children 
was organised in the year under review. The national committee of mental 
health opened a campaign to help handicapped children; also on certain 
aspects of mental health. The school of education of the University of 
Costa Rica terminated its series of courses on psychology with one on 
mental health. 


Youth Movements The Turrialba agricultural science institute 
recently initiated youth organisation in the form of clubs and societies 
which, in collaboration with the primary schools, will associate young 
persons more closely with community activities. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Education Budget — Primary Epucation — Organi- 
sation — School Buildings, Furniture and Materials — Recent Measures — 
School Hygiene School Meals Service — PuysicaL Epucation — National 
Physical Education Institute — AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION Preparation 
for Rural Vocational Schools — SECONDARY AND SPECIALIST EDUCATION — 
New Measures — School Psychology and Guidance Services —- TECHNICAL 
EpucaTtion — Development — Hicuer Epucation — New Universities — 
MISCELLANEOUS — Adult Educational Activities. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Education Budget The importance attached by the Cuban govern- 
ment to the budget of the Ministry of National Education is proof of its 
interest in the diffusion of education and culture. Out of a total budget 
of 247,971,300 dollars, it is devoting 55,470,300 dollars to the educational, 
cultural and administrative work of the Ministry. Budgetary increases 
for the Ministry are furthermore foreshadowed in the budget estimates 
approved by congress for the financial year 1951-1952. Thus 27°, of public 
revenues is earmarked for education and culture; no other government 
body has so large an amount at its disposal. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Organisation Since its proclamation in 1902, the Cuban 
Republic has fully respected the principle of free, compulsory education 
contained in its constitution. In accordance with legislation now in force, 
compulsory education covers a period of nine years. Primary education 
comprises three stages: pre-school, junior primary and senior primary. 

The kindergartens and infant classes are for children from four 
to six years of age, and their purpose is to foster the development of 
abilities through activities and sensorial training based on the children’s 
interests, needs and inclinations. Music, singing and games play an effective 
part in the enriching of the children’s lives at this stage of their education. 
Attendance at this stage is optional. 

Junior primary education is for children from six to twelve years of 
age, and comprises six classes. Although from the beginning it is more 


1 From the wepers presented to the XIVth International Conference on 


Public Education by Mr. Jorge MANacn, delegate of the Cuban government. 
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systematic than the pre-school stage, it preserves in the first two classes 
something of the recreational atmosphere of the latter stage. It respects 
the free development of a child’s personality. 

In and after the third class, while due account is taken of the pupils’ 
spirit of initiative, the endeavour is made to develop their power of reason- 
ing and to foster a liking for handicrafts and a desire to cooperate and to 
learn. 

Senior primary education is for children from twelve to fifteen years 
of age who have completed the sixth class of the junior primary stage. 
It is the last stage of the compulsory education system and takes place 
in the senior primary schools established in 1930. These schools have two 
aims : to complete children’s primary education, and to introduce them 
to various occupations connected with their local surroundings and to the 
study of certain trades or professions. Only recently has it become possible 
for these aims to be fulfilled, for previously the senior primary schools 
lacked the necessary workshops, machines, furniture and materials. To 
a certain extent such schools form a bridge between the junior primary 
schools on the one hand, and the secondary schools (institutos), the trades 
schools, the farm-schools, the intermediate technical schools, the training 
colleges, the art schools and the schools of commerce on the other. 

The Ministry is now preparing to reorganise primary education and to 
revise primary curricula and methods, make them more effective, and 
adapt them to the country’s political, economic, social and cultural 
development. 


School Buildings, The repair was recently completed of a number 
Furniture and Materials of State-owned schools. The supply of school 
materials has greatly increased in the last few years : agricultural equip- 
ment, hand printing presses, paint-boxes, modelling clay, set-squares, 
compasses, maps, reproductions, paint-brushes, paper, typewriters, 
pencils, etc. Some 59,000 desks and chairs have been, and a further 
20,000 are about to be, delivered to schools. The Ministry's carpentry 
workshops turn out a considerable number of cupboards, tables and 
chairs each month, and repair hundreds of damaged desks. 


Recent Measures The following are some of the more important 
recent measures in the field of primary education : 

(1) The appointment of committees to draw up plans for the general 
reorganisation of primary education ; (2) the appointment of committees 
to revise urban and rural education curricula; (3) the appointment of 
committees on adult evening classes ; (4) a school census ; (5) the rigorous 
application of school legislation ; (6) the appointment of committees to 
draw up plans for the reform of the senior primary schools ; (7) the clas- 
sification of rural schools into three categories (according to degree of 
isolation, communications and housing difficulties) each with appropriate 
allowances ; (8) the establishment of district lists for candidates to teaching 
posts ; (9) the introduction of promotion scales for primary inspectors ; 
(10) full pay for primary supply teachers ; (11) the establishment of a 
technical control office in the school inspectorate ; (12) the adoption 
of a competitive system for filling vacant or newly created posts; (13) the 
inclusion in the budget of seniority awards for primary teachers ; (14) the 
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organisation of the literacy campaign ; (15) the revision of school textbooks 
so as to adapt them to present-day viewpoints and needs ; (16) the sending 
of circulars to primary teachers and inspectors recommending them to 
make Unesco’s aims as widely known as possible ; (17) the organisation 
of guidance and further training courses for general and specialist primary 
teachers ; (18) school drawing and handicrafts exhibitions; (19) the organ- 
isation in each school district of boards of trustees or associations of 
school supporters, to cooperate in the reconstruction of school buildings 
and in the literacy campaign ; (20) the revision of the music syllabus. 


School Hygiene The staff of the Ministry’s school hygiene 
department has the task of making periodical visits to schools to control 
the children’s state of health. Children who are ill are at once given the 
appropriate treatment. The same staff also has the duty of inspecting 
school premises and reporting to the Ministry on sanitary conditions. 
It has also to give series of lectures to pupils, teachers and parents on 
hygiene and the prevention of infectious illness. The department also 
disposes of a fully equipped dental service. 


School Meals Services School breakfasts have been distributed in 
Cuba since 1934, and are of considerable help to necessitous parents 
with undernourished children. This service has recently improved the 
quality of the free rations it distributes, and extended the scope of its 
activities. The percentage of school children receiving school breakfasts 
previously stood at 37%, but has now reached 70°%, and, in some cases, 
100°%,. Boards of trustees have also been established to encourage private 
institutions to assist by providing clothing, footware, medicaments and 
games for the children. Some school restaurants have been set up as 
an experiment. 


PuysicaAL EDUCATION 


National Physical Physical education is one of the leading concerns 
Education Institute of the Ministry of National Education. The 
national physical education institute responsible for the training of spe- 
cialist teachers has recently been completely reorganised. It has a medical 
section, and a section concerned with intra—and extra—mural activities. 
One task of the latter section is to organise periodical sports competitions 
on a national scale. As an experiment (one that has already proved 
successful) mobile physical education camps were recently instituted in 
the capital, and it is now proposed to extend them to cover the whole 
island. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Preparation for Rural The importance of schools preparing pupils for 
Vocational Schools admission to the rural vocational schools is 
obvious in a country like Cuba, whose economy is in a stage of transition 
but remains predominantly an agricultural one. The main aims of such 
schools are (a) to develop elementary rural education, (b) to give the 
necessary vocational training for rural trades, and (c) to prepare pupils 
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for entrance to the industrial technical schools, the intermediate technical 
schools, the schools of arts and crafts and the provincial schools of agri- 
culture. 

Their curriculum covers general subjects and subjects of particular 
interest in rural areas, such as farm accounting, rural economy, agriculture, 
and rural industries and regional trades. Each of these schools has the 
necessary premises and materials : specialist libraries, workshops, labora- 
tories, rural industrial equipment, arable land, medical equipment, 
museums, collections of gramophone records, meteorogical equipment, 
tractors and combustion, electrical and hydraulic power plant. There are 
now thirty schools in operation. Most of them are named after an American 
republic, and each year a scholarship is awarded to one pupil from each 
country of the American continent. 

The nature and the aims of these schools are in complete harmony 
with Unesco’s suggestions on countries at the industrialisation stage. 
The Cuban Ministry of National Education has thus in a sense forestalled 
the recommendations contained in the Draft Programme for 1952 pre- 
sented by the Unesco Executive Council to the Sixth General Conference. 


SECONDARY AND SPECIALIST EDUCATION 


New Measures The present government has been no less active 
in respect of secondary and specialised education. Among the measures 
it has taken in this field, mention should be made of the following : 

(1) The appointment of committees to study the plans for the reform 
of secondary education ; (2) the drawing up of regulations on appointments 
to vacant or newly created posts ; (3) the organisation of further training 
courses for librarians in secondary and specialist establishments ; (4) the 
organisation of further training courses on psychometry and vocational 
guidance, for psychology teachers; (5) the coordination of commercial 
school programmes ; (6) the organisation of out-of school, literary, artistic, 
social and sports activities aiding the formation of a child’s character, 
mind and body ; (7) the issue of school materials, technical equipment 
and furniture to all secondary and specialist centres. 


School Psychology and The commission responsibie for estimating intel- 
Guidance Services ligence and giving vocational guidance to inter- 
mediate schools has done most valuable work. It is composed of secon- 
dary specialist teachers. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Development The Cuban government has a special interest in 
the training of skilled workmen. The industrial development particularly 
in evidence in certain branches of the national economy has revealed 
an urgent need for such training. The government is thus anxious to 
reorganise existing technical schools and to increase their number. 
The Ministry has provided the intermediate technical schools and the 
schools of arts and crafts with the most up-to-date equipment. These 
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schools will certainly greatly assist in the transformation of the country’s 
economy, and will give the rising generation a vocational training in 
keeping with the increasing tempo of industrialisation and with the latest 
technological advances. 


HiGgHer Epucation 


New Universities Until 1949 the only university in Cuba was the 
one at Havana, granted autonomy by the 1940 constitution. Congress 
then agreed to the establishment of the Oriente University at Santiago 
de Cuba. 

The Ministry has done all in its power to foster the growth of this 
young but already flourishing institution, and gave it regular and consider- 
able financial help in the years of its semi-oflicial existence. The Ministry 
assisted in the drawing up of the academic and administrative statute 
raising it to the category of an autonomous State university at the same 
level as Havana University, the country’s leading scientific centre. The 
government has now placed fifty scholarships at the disposal of the new 
university for the second summer semester. 

In accordance with further clauses in the legislation concerning 
Oriente University, the Central University of Las Villas, situated in the 
town of Santa Clara, will be inaugurated in 1952. 

A congress law promulgated in 1950 permits the foundation of private 
universities, and under these auspices a Catholic university has already 
been created in Havana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adult Educational The Ministry of National Education has been 
Activities very active in the field of adult educational 
activities. It has succeeded in bringing opportunities for culture within 
the reach of all social classes, that were formerly the preserve of small 
minorities in the capital and a few of the towns in the interior. 

The directorate in charge of cultural activities has assumed control 
of all activities assisting the spread of culture. Its budget, an extremely 
low one to begin with, has been increased by 400%. 

In recent years the Ministry has published a number of books. 
Literary, journalistic and scientific competitions have been opened to the 
public. A * Cuban Books Day”’ has been instituted, and a number of 
exhibitions organised in all parts of the country. In the last two years, 
334,900 books and publications have been distributed free to individuals 
and national and foreign libraries. 

Periodical exhibitions have been organised of the work of living pain- 
ters, sculptors and engravers. Over fifty public exhibitions have been 
arranged. Plays, music and dancing have been brought within the reach 
of the public, in accordance with a definite plan. A special grant has been 
made to Alicia Alonso’s national ballet and Havana's philharmonic 
orchestra. 
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The Ministry devotes an hour of the broadcasting time at its disposal 
to the experimental theatre and an hour to television, and organises a 
mobile educational films service. 

The Ministry assists public libraries and a number of artistic activities, 
and grants subsidies to numerous cultural institutions and fifty scholar- 
ships for study abroad. 

The cultural missions are one of the main instruments in the govern- 
ment work for fundamental education. They have travelled from one end 
of the island to the other, covering towns, villages, hamlets and isolated 
settlements in eighty-five districts and reaching a total of over 270,000 
spectators, for the most part workmen and peasants. The artistic and 
educational programme of these missions includes plays, ballet, concerts, 
exhibitions, and illustrated lectures on cultural and artistic topics. 

The missions travel complete with their equipment: a_ portable 
theatre, loud-speakers, projectors, giant screens, curtains, scenery, cos- 
tumes, gramophone records, etc. The standard of the work they do is 
constantly improving as they gather experience, and their influence is 
steadily increasing throughout Cuba. 
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DENMARK 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ? 


School Building — Foreign Languages Handicapped Children 
Educational Experiments Shortage of Teachers Adult Education Secon- 
dary Education — Exchange of Teachers and Pupils. 


School Building As in preceding years, Danish primary educa- 
tion was seriously inconvenienced in the year under review by shortage 
of buildings. This shortage is due to the general building situation in 
Denmark since the war, and represents a great problem for the Danish 
educational authorities. The Primary Education Act of 1937, the legal 
basis for public municipal schools, has been modified (by an amending 
act dated 27th, May, 1950) with special reference to the final date for 
completion of the extensions to municipal schools required by the Act, 
and to the government susbidies for such completion. The survey of 
school building up to 1949, included in the amending act, shows that 
1500 new buildings are required to meet the requirements of the Primary 
Education Act, and that of this number only about 400 have been com- 
pleted. Considerable extensions to existing schools are also needed to 
supply accommodation for the increasing number of pupils. The number 
of children of school age was 444,000 in 1949, and will reach its maximum 
of 591,000 (about one-third more than the present figure) in 1957. 

The total cost of materials for the new buildings and the extensions 
will be approximately 600 million kroner (380 million Swiss francs). 

The Ministry of Education wished to fix the postponement of the 
final date for the implementation of the Primary Education Act at not 
more than five years, fearing that a longer period might lead the muni- 
cipalities to regard such implementation as not specially urgent. It was 
realised, however, that building on the scale required by the Act could 
not be carried through in less than eight years, given the present and 
estimated future shortage of materials. The amending act therefore 
postpones the final date for implementation by eight years, from April 
Ist, 1950 to April Ist 1958. In order to obviate the possible loss of a 
sense of urgency on the part of certain municipal authorities, and to main- 
tain the flow of employment, the act lays down that only those buildings 
will be eligible for government subsidy, the plans for which have been 
submitted to the primary education directorate (in the case of rural 
communes) or the municipal council (in the case of urban communes) 
before Ist April, 1953. 


? From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mrs. E. Torkitp-HANnsen, delegate of the Danish 
government. 
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Increases in the supply of building materials, and larger allocations 
of them for school building needs will be essential if the extensions are 
to be completed within the time limits set by the amending act. Particular 
difficulties will be experienced in sparsely populated areas, especially 
those in West Jutland, and the Minister of Education in consultation 
with the Minister of Finance is authorised by the act to grant such areas 
extra assistance. 

Despite the shortage of materials, most communes have drawn up 
new school building programmes. Out of 80 towns, 74 have already 
obtained the approval of the Ministry for programmes to be executed 
as soon as urgent building work has been completed. 


Foreign Languages The optional teaching of foreign languages in 
the non-examination branch of the middle schools (mellemskole) continued 
to make progress in the period under review. English was being taught 
in practically all schools in Copenhagen, and in 123 out of a total of 218 
urban schools and 296 (as compared with 233 in 1949-1950) rural schools, 
in the provinces. German was being taught in 40 (as compared with 
39 in 1949-1950) urban schools, and 154 (as compared with 147 in 1949- 
1950) rural schools, in the provinces. Both languages were being taught 
in 20 urban schools. The teaching of Norwegian and Swedish also con- 
tinued to make progress. 


Handicapped Children Instruction for children unable to follow the 
ordinary courses of instruction is covered by the Primary Education 


Act of 1937, and is in the hands of a committee appointed by the Ministry. 
In the year under review such children (mentally deficient children, 
children with reading difficulties or poor sight), already under instruction 
in special classes, numbered 2,612 boys and 1,737 girls (as compared with 
2,407 boys and 1,472 girls in 1949-1950), and these figures represent a 
proportional increase in the total of such children transferred to special 
classes. The committee is responsible for organising training courses 
for the teachers of these children. In the year under review it attempted 
to define the criteria of transfer from an ordinary to a special class ; it 
felt that an intelligence test was inadequate, and that the decision to 
transfer should also be based on the opinion of the ordinary and the special 
teacher and on the results of a medical examination. 


Educational Experiments  =§‘There is little to report in regard to the revision 
of primary education. As the result of receiving a number of requests 
to appoint an education committee to examine the school system as a 
whole, the Ministry of Education convened in June, 1950, a meeting of 
representatives of the political parties, of various levels of education, 
and of the universities, with a view to discussing the relation of primary 
to secondary education. The meeting was unable to agree on a reform 
plan, and unanimously decided to recommend the organisation of experi- 
ments at all levels of education, to obtain the data on which such a plan 
might be based. Following this decision, an act has been passed authoris- 
ing the Ministry of Education to permit communes wishing to conduct 
experiments in primary or middle schools to waive the normal school 
organisation and curricula requirements, always provided that such 
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experiments are not to the detriment of the educational aims of the schools 
concerned. 


Shortage of Teachers Due to the shortage of teachers, difficulty was 
still experienced in 1950 in filling vacant posts, especially those for women, 
in isolated districts, and in a number of cases the Ministry was obliged 
to waive statutory requirements in respect of qualifications. An attempt 
to remedy the shortage is being made by doubling training college classes 
and organising short courses for students, but there is little hope that 
supply will be made to meet the demand in the coming few years. Train- 
ing college enrolments numbered 3,329 in 1949-1950, as compared with 
2,890 in the preceding year, and 564 pupils graduated in 1950, as com- 
pared with 550 in 1949. 

No outstanding changes were made during the period under review 
with regard to the adwinistration of training colleges, but this is not 
to be regarded as a sign of their stagnation. These colleges have, in fact, 
just begun an intensive and seeemingly fruitful piece of experimental 
work on the basis of powers granted them by an act dated 24th May, 
1948, demanding great effort on the part of their principals and teachers. 
The act authorises the colleges to experiment with methods giving the 
pupils greater freedom for individual work, but requires the maintenance 
of the standards of achievement fixed by the 1930 training college regula- 
tions. This requirement makes the work of experiment more difficult, 
but does not appear to have hindered it. The experiments so far carried 
out seem to have aroused the interest of both pupils and teachers. The 
teachers work in accordance with the principles of experimental research, 
not in an a priori way, and endeavour to find methods of study and topics 
which are best suited to the pupils’ several capacities and to the need 
to prepare them for their future careers. 

The Ministry is of the opinion that the act in question, which is the 
first legislative measure resulting from the work of the committee on 
training colleges, will considerably influence teacher training in the course 
of the next few years. The appointment of this committee in 1947 was 
given a rather mixed reception, as the teacher training methods introduced 
by the 1930 training college regulations had not been tried out long enough, 
and discussion on the reform of the school system as a whole was still 
continuing. In the year under review the committee produced no further 
legislation, and its work continues ; there is lively interest in the question 
of the training colleges, and it is not easy to reach agreement on one 
solution as being the best. 


Adult Education There were no outstanding modifications in 
adult education during the period under review, and the work continued 
in accordance with legislation in force. 

Enrolments at the folk high schools have diminished somewhat (as 
compared with the war years and those immediately following the close 
of hostilities) in recent years. The downward trend continued in the year 
under review, but did not fall below the pre-war level, and will probably 
not last. It is doubtless due to the fact that there are now fewer young 
persons between 18 and 25 years of age, on account of the low birth rate 
between the first and second world wars, that more young persons are 
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now called up for military service, and that mechanisation of agriculture 
has reduced the number of the young agricultural workers forming the 
bulk of folk high school enrolments. 

Enrolments at agricultural colleges, on the other hand, which are 
vocational schools but resemble in many ways the folk high schools and 
are governed by the same act, have increased. This increase has been 
proportional to the decrease in folk high school enrolments, with the result 
that the total of enrolments for both types of establishment shows no 
change. It would appear to indicate a tendency on the part of young 
persons to prefer vocational to general education, of which tendency 
there are also signs in other fields. 

The progress made by continuation schools during the last ten to 
fifteen years was maintained in the year under review. Enrolments and 
the number of schools increased. 

The progress made in recent years by the schools for unskilled workers 
was also maintained, and enrolments increased by 10°. These schools 
are still in the experimental stage. The act governing them was due 
for revision by parliament in the year under review, but the debate had 
to be postponed to a date fixed (by decree dated 14th March, 1951) as 
not later than the close of the 1952-1953 session. The committee on adult 
education, asked by the Ministry to draw up the amending act so as to 
coordinate the activities of these schools with the continuation and evening 
schools, has not yet submitted its report, and current financial difliculties 
due to the general rise in prices suggest the advisability of deferring some- 
what the intended revision. 


The increase in recent years of enrolments at evening schools was 
maintained in the year under review. The increased enrolments were 
mainly in the practical courses (handicrafts, dressmaking, carpentry, 
etc.). The so-called “ evening folk high schools ’’, which are a branch 
of the evening schools catering for adults over 21 years of age and offering 
courses of social or cultural interest (literature, history, economics, psy- 
chology, etc.), also continued to develop. 


Secondary Fducation There are no outstanding changes to report in 
regard to the work of the middle schools. Enrolments continued to 
increase. The numbers of pupils passing the middle school final examina- 
tion are as follows : 7,772 in 1948, 7,960 in 1949, 9,778 in 1950 and 9,914 
in 1951. The numbers of those passing the Realklassen final examination 
are as follows: 4.379 in 1948, 4,593 in 1949, 4,952 in 1950 and 5,871 in 
1951. These increases are to be ascribed partly to the increase of the 
birth rate round 1940, and partly to the fact that more and more parents 
want their children to pass the middle school or Realklassen examinations. 

The question has been much discussed as to whether it is opportune 
to abolish the entrance examinations for middle schools in the communes 
of Copenhagen. The final decision has been deferred until 1952, and 
discussion continues with a view to reaching agreement on new regulations, 
which would probably be applied experimentally for an initial period of 
five years. 

The committee appointed by the Ministry on the 14th May, 1948, 
has submitted its report on the lightening of the baccalaureate examination 
syllabuses. This report is still under consideration by the University 
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of Copenhagen. The modifications it recommends have thus not yet 
come into force, and for the 1951 examinations the provisional regulations 
adopted during the occupation are again to be used. The committee is 
of the opinion that it is the application of the regulations, rather than 
the regulations themselves, which needs to be revised, and that in this 
connection school textbooks are of oustanding importance. 

The committee is unanimously of the opinion that the standard of 
the baccalaureate examination should not be lowered. School work 
should be lightened, not by reducing the sum of elementary knowledge 
possessed by pupils, but by suppressing special and auxiliary subjects 
the study of which calls for an effort out of all proportion to the benefits 
such study may confer. In several subjects, moreover, it would be pos- 
sible to concentrate more on general principles rather than on a mass 
of detail. The committee recommends the adoption of freer methods 
of work. It would leave teachers free to draw up the examination pro- 
gramme, subject to approval by the inspector, except as regards mathe- 
matics in the mathematics and science section, for which the written 
examination demands a certain uniformity. 

The committee also attempted to find means of stabilising enrolments 
in the modern languages section, which pupils have tended to desert in 
recent years in favour of the mathematics and science section. This 
tendency is due partly to the fact that in the languages section pupils 
have to make a much greater effort to obtain marks comparable to those 
obtained in the mathematics and science section. It was proposed in the 
first instance that the use of a dictionary be permitted in the written 
examinations, and then finally that mathematics be omitted from the 


programme of the modern languages section, and the time so gained 
devoted to French and Latin. It is the latter proposal that will un- 
doubtedly best serve the articulation of the programme of the modern 
languages section and the stressing of its humanism. 

Changes have also been proposed in the regulations on physical 
education and singing, but not in those on religious instruction. 


Exchange of Teachers The exchanges planned for many years now 
and Pupils with England will at last come to fruition in 
1951-1952. One of the two English secondary teachers who will come in 
exchange for two Danish teachers, is to work in Copenhagen, the other 
at Esbjerg. Exchanges have also been considered with the United States, 
but in view of the high cost of the voyage, it has been deemed advisable 
to postpone decisions in this case until the results of the exchanges 
with England are known. 

A number of exchanges of Danish and foreign pupils were arranged 
by the Ministry and the World Friendship Association during the year 
under review. 

During the summer vacation in 1951, twenty secondary teachers of 
English took part in a course organised by the British Council in London, 
four teachers of German attended courses at the University of Friburg 
(Bresgau), four teachers of French went on study leave to France with 
the aid of Danish and French scholarships, and four French teachers 
came on study leave in Denmark with the aid of scholarships granted 
them by the Danish government. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


Introductory — Syllabus and Curriculum Reform — Nature of the Reform 

Rural Training Colleges — Teachers’ Accommodation — Salaries — 
Awards Adult Education Plan — New Directorate of Libraries — School 
Building Programme — Holiday Camp — Teachers’ Summer School — 
Miscellaneous. 


Introductory The outstanding features of educational advance 
in the Dominican Republic in the year under review were the setting up 
of many new schools attended by pupils totalling 250,000, the modernisa- 
tion of methods, and the construction of hundreds of school buildings. 

Considerable assistance was given to necessitous children through the 
establishment of school meals and clothing services. 

Another landmark of the period under review was an improvement in 
teachers’ status and salaries. 

A number of young persons were able to take up the fine arts as a 
career through the establishment of institutions such as the fine arts 
gallery, the national conservatoire, the elementary school of music, the 
national school of fine arts, the national symphony orchestra and the 
drama school. 

The academies of music in the frontier towns also contributed to the 
development of the Dominican Republic’s national spirit, and to the 
raising of the cultural level of the frontier population. 


Syllabus and Curriculum = ‘The syllabuses adopted in 1936 represented an 
Reform advance in comparison with the ones previously 
in force, but are now somewhat out-of-date. The same is true of the cur- 
ricula, which need to be coordinated in order to ensure continuity in educa- 
tion. It proved necessary in the year under review to reduce the number 
of subjects to make possible a deeper study of the more important ones. 

This change was made at the end of 1950, and a modern plan of 
studies has been drawn up which is flexible and in keeping with the under- 
iying principles of Dominican education. 

Eighty-seven syllabuses have been revised, covering the six primary, 
the two intermediate and the four secondary courses. 

The technical branch of the Ministry of Education has now almost 
completed the drawing up of new primary and secondary syllabuses. 


' From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. F.A.M. Noe tine, delegate of the government 
of the Dominican Republic. 
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Nature of the Reform The reform undertaken comprises (a) coord- 
ination of the three levels of education (primary, intermediate and second- 
ary) with a view to securing progressive instruction corresponding to 
age-groups, (b) the elaboration of synthetic and analytic syllabuses which 
teachers can adapt to their varying needs, (c) giving a patriotic character 
to the subjects of study, which develops both a pan-American and a 
universal attitude, (d) modern textbooks and courses with a more rational 
content, (e) rendering teaching more interesting and alive, and (f) character 
building. 


Rural Training Colleges In 1950 the Pedro Molina and the José Trujillo 
Monagas rural training colleges were established at Licey (Santiago) and 
San Cristobel respectively. They both have appropriate buildings equipped 
with laboratories and agricultural land. 

The task of the rural training colleges is to train teachers able to 
raise the cultural level of the country populations and to advise them 
and help them solve their personal problems. These colleges also help to 
keep young people on the land, and show them how in the country they 
may have a better, fuller and more independent life than in the towns. 

At the present time one hundred young teachers are taking a further 
training course with free accommodation. An agricultural curriculum 
based on recent progress has been drawn up. 


Teachers’ A cooperative scheme has been established (by 
Accommodation law No. 2420, promulgated in June, 1950) for 
providing suitable living accommodation for teachers at minimal rents in 
proportion to salary. Teachers thus have at their disposal houses which in 
the beginning are free and which later become their own property. 

The government makes an annual subsidy to the scheme, and teachers 
pay contributions amounting to 2%, of their salary. Four times a year the 
official housing committee (Junta Pro Vivienda) distributes a certain 
number of houses by lot to teachers. These houses are of various types 
corresponding to teachers’ salaries, and so far thirty-six have been 
distributed in this way. 


Salaries Steps were taken in 1951 to improve teachers’ 
salaries and to recompense those of them who choose to remain in che 
profession. A certain sum was earmarked in the 1951 budget for supple- 
menting salaries, and a 5%, increase is now granted teachers after five 
years’ service, and a 1%, increase for each further year of service, up to 
a maximum of 20%. 


Awards The teaching profession has been publicly 
honoured by President Trujillo’s award to seventy-five Education Depart- 
ment officials of the Juan Pablo Duarte and the Trujillo order, two of the 


highest national decorations. The award was made on * Teachers’ Day". 


Adult Education Plan The Secretariat for Education has drawn up 
an adult education plan covering all social classes. It includes plays at 
the drama school, concerts given by the national symphony orchestra, 
classical and folk dances, and political and educational lectures by Domini- 
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can intellectuals. The events were staged in various parts of the capital 
and were well attended. 

A mobile Dominican books exhibition has also been arranged, and 
a “* Book Day ” established to develop a taste for reading. The day chosen 
is the 23rd April of each year, the anniversary of the death of the well- 
known writer Miguel Cervantes. 

A mobile world art exhibition has also been organised, under the 
auspices of Unesco and of the Secretariat for Education and the Fine 
Arts. It has been shown in a number of localities, and is bringing even the 
country’s most isolated parts into contact with world art. 


New Directorate A general directorate of libraries has been 
of Libraries established in the Secretariat for Education, in 
order to develop public taste for reading. Mobile popular free libraries have 
already been opened in a number of localities, providing textbooks, 
practical works on such subjects as chemistry, physics and electricity, 
novels, ete. 


School Building The government has begun the execution of a 
Programme scheme for the rapid construction of forty 
buildings for training colleges and senior intermediate schools, in order to 
meet the needs arising from the steady increase in the number of pupils. 
These buildings will be similar to those erected in recent years. A big 
intermediate school and a group of buildings for children from various 
quarters of the capital will shortly be completed. 


Holiday Camp For 1951 the Department is organising a holiday 
camp in the mountains near San José de las Matas to accommodate 100 
debilitated children from 9 to 14 years. Every effort will be made to 
restore them to full health, and to give them some knowledge of the 
countryside. Games and sports will not be neglected. Stay at the camp 
will be entirely free of charge. 


Teachers’ Summer For 1951 a summer school is being organised for 
Sehool men and women teachers, to provide them with 
opportunities for further training in agreeable surroundings and to develop 
their common professional interests. One hundred women teachers have 
already taken part. 


Miscellaneous Evening training colleges were opened in the 
year under review at Ciudad Trujillo and at Santiago, for workers and 
other employees. Educational missions were sent to a number of localities 
and the technical aid to schools in the capital was increased. 

Refresher courses and a vocational guidance course were organised. 
A national conference of inspectors was held, and five congresses of the 


** School Friends "’ societies. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951? 


ADMINISTRATION — Authority to Appoint — Budget — School Buildings 
— ORGANISATION — Vocational and Technical Education — Adult Education 
— New Schools — Curricuta — Modifications — Metuops — Primary 
Teaching Handbooks — Secondary Teaching Methods — Textbooks — TEACHING 
Starr — Further Training Courses — Pensions Fund — AUXILIARY AND 
OuUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — Development of School Meals Services — School 
Psychologists’ Inquiry — Rural Missions — MIscELLANEOUus — Training 
College Jubilees. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Authority to Appoint Authority to appoint nursery-infant and primary 
teachers has again been given to provincial directors of education, after 
having been for many years in the hands of the Ministry, while teachers’ 
salary scales and grading were being drawn up. It is thus hoped to secure a 
better allocation of vacancies, and a better distribution of the nursery- 


infant and primary teachers available. 


Budget The public education budget for 1951 amounted 
to 84,085,575 pesos, an increase of 7,325,575 pesos over the total 
(76,760,000 pesos) for the previous year. This increase made possible 
enhanced expenditures on, among other things, nursery-infant and _ pri- 
mary education (17,845,740 pesos more than previously), secondary 
education (4,105,160 pesos more) and technical education (1,953,860 pesos 
more). 

The various budgetary allocations are in detail as follows: Ministry 
of Education staff, 1,109,880 pesos ; Ministry printing staff, 108,480 pesos ; 
teachers attached to the Ministry, 427,900 pesos; nursery-infant and 
primary education (salaries and materials), 43,113,120 pesos ; secondary 
education (salaries and materials), 12,955,400 pesos; vocational and 
technical education (salaries and materials), 4,576,280 pesos ; rural train- 
ing colleges and school centres, 2,363,500 pesos; continuation schools, 
232,900 pesos; establishment of schools, replacements, etc., 1,468,780 
pesos ; special expenditure (conferences, etc.), 1,261,000 pesos ; grants to 
higher education, scholarships, etc., 14,210,610 pesos; contributions to 
Unesco and other international organisations, 168,745 pesos; school 
buildings, 1,746,980 pesos ; special establishments, 342,000 pesos ; total 
84,085,575 pesos. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Ecuador. 
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School Buildings Less was allocated to school buildings in the 
year under review than previously, because a new tax has been instituted, 
in the form of a school stamp duty, the revenue from which is devoted 
entirely to the construction of public schools in all parts of the country. 
On the basis of the estimated revenue, the Ministry drew up a building 
plan which allowed an expenditure of 800,000 pesos per province, to be 
covered by a loan guaranteed by such revenue. On account of the economic 
depression the country is now passing through, receipts have unfortun- 
ately fallen short of the estimated amounts. The building plan has in 
consequence been scaled down considerably ; the cost of buildings and 
repairs executed has amounted to 1,497,754 pesos. 


ORGANISATION 


Vocational and Technical Pending the promulgation of the new public 
Education education act now under consideration by 
parliament, no modifications have been made in the organisation of pri- 
mary and secondary education. As regards vocational and technical 
education, on the other hand, curricula have been drawn up and diplomas 
instituted for each vocational and technical establishment. 

At the Havana conference of national commissions for Unesco, 
this latter body offered a hundred scholarships to Ecuador, twenty of 
which were reserved for the training of teachers for technical and industrial 
schools. An agreement was also signed, whereby the central technical 
college at Quito becomes a demonstration centre for technical education, 
Unesco undertaking to provide (a) a specialist adviser in technical edu- 
cation, (b) an electricity specialist, (c) a specialist in industrial mechanics, 
(d) a specialist in metallurgy and (e) a graphic arts specialist. 


Adult Education Thanks to financial and moral support from 
the authorities, the national union of journalists successfully continued 
its campaign against illiteracy, by means of literacy courses instituted 
in practically every town in the country. Every endeavour is now being 
made to provide adult illiterates with suitable reading books, with the 
means, that is, of enabling them to acquire the knowledge they will need 
most in life. The Ministry has approved the statutes, submitted to it by 
the same union, of an Ecuadorian research institute for the purpose of 
(a) studying the problems of the education of adult urban and rural 
workers, and (b) drawing up plans for the execution of the supplementary 
programme of the literacy campaign. 


New Schools During the year under review, a total of 94 new 
schools were opened (5 in urban, and 89 in rural, areas), and 40 new 
teachers were appointed to the staffs of existing schools. 


CURRICULA 
Modifications Although the Ministry does not favour unduly 


frequent changes in curricula, it has drawn up recommendations giving 
more importance to certain subjects and activities. In the field of primary 
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education, for example, it has issued instructions with a view to improving 
the teaching of the national language, more particularly in regard to the 
accurate use of words and to style. It has also issued instructions to the 
effect that ethics, savoir-vivre and hygiene should be taught systematically 
and should be based on everyday needs, 


METHODS 


Primary Teaching In June, 1951, teachers received the first number 
Handbooks of a series of handbooks on primary teaching. 
This first number is called Plan de la Leccién (the lesson plan), and is in 
three sections. The first section deals with the plan of a lesson, and its 
various phases, and gives clear explanations of the aims pursued in each ; 
the second concerns the educational and teaching aspects ; the third gives 
a number of exercises suitable for the various types of lessons, classes and 
subjects, draws up norms, and offers a number of suggestions. No claim 
is made to finality or perfection. Every allowance is made for the initia- 
tive of the teacher and for local needs and possibilities. The plan put 
forward outlines three stages: (a) preparation for learning, (b) learning 
and (c) expressing what has been learnt. 


Secondary Teaching In the year under review the Ministry organised 
Methods a series of model lessons and demonstrations 
with the help of secondary teachers in Quito, with a view to improving 


the teaching of secondary school subjects. The model lessons aimed 
especially at showing the best use of materials, and how group work may 
be organised. The results were satisfactory, and the general impression 
is that secondary teachers have been helped to improve their teaching 
from both the scientific and educational points of view. 


Textbooks In the period under review, 5 new textbooks 
were published : 2 primary readers, 1 reader for the rural training colleges, 
1 drawing book for primary schools, and 1 biology textbook for junior 
secondary classes. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Further Training Courses [Further training courses were organised in most 
of the provincial capitals, mainly for teachers wishing to take the exami- 
nations required for promotion to the next higher grade. Such promotion 
brings with it a 10°, increase in salary. 


Pensions Funds Parliament has just passed a law concerning 
a teachers’ pensions fund, whereby teachers leaving the profession after 
a minimum of fifteen years’ service and having paid a certain minimum 
of contributions to the fund, are entitled to a lump sum in proportion to 
years of service and to salary. Contributions will begin in 1952. Teachers 
will retain such pension rights as they are entitled to under the old age 
and invalidity pensions statutes. 
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AUXILIARY AND OutT-oF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Development of School With the assistance of the International Save 
Meals Services the Children Fund, school meals services deve- 
loped considerably in the year under review. Meals consist of a ration of 
milk provided by Unicef, and bread and fruit provided by the Ministry. 
Services were operated in 1787 schools, and 160,520 children benefited 
from them. 


School Psychologists’ The educational research department carried 
Inquiry out an inquiry in Quito into the condition of 
children on completing the sixth year of the urban primary school. The 
inquiry included a questionnaire to be completed by the sixth-year 
teachers, intelligence testing of the children, and autobiographical mate- 
rial from the children giving information about themselves, their family, 
home, studies, interests, friendships and future occupation. A total of 
2,699 children were examined (1,443 boys and 1,256 girls), coming from 
82 State, municipal and private schools ; 106 teachers gave their assistance. 


Rural Missions In its first year of existence “SAREC”’ (the 
Servicio Ambulante Rural de Extension Cultural) has realised the objectives 
assigned to it. It has collaborated with, among others, the national census 
administration, Unicef, the public health authorities, the national union 
of journalists, and the Ecuadorian Red Cross. Its educational activities 


have included the organisation of 88 adult literacy centres, the construction 
of a number of sports fields, and cultural and recreational programmes 
attended by 566,987 spectators in 504 rural centres. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Training College Jubilees [n April, 1951, the Juan Montalvo and Manuela 
Canizares training colleges in Quito celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their foundation. A number of meetings were held in their honour in the 
capital and other towns, at which the value and importance of secular 
education were stressed. With the help of public schools in all parts of 
the country, a large exhibition of teaching materials was organised, which 
gave evidence of the educational attainments and capacities of Ecuadorian 
teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


Free Education — School Buildings — Enrolments — Budget — Teacher 
Training — School Meals — Medical Services — Centralisation — Compulsory 
Education — Non-government Schools — Nursery-infant Education — Secondary 
Education Reform — Higher Council for Education — Education Zones — 
Adult Education — Social Aid — International Activities — Silver Jubilee 
of Fouad Ist University — Refugees. 


Free Education In the preceding report on educational develop- 
ments in Egypt reference was made to the decision taken by the present 
government and announced in the Speech from the Throne, decreeing 
general education free for all students of both sexes at all stages up to 
university standard. The Ministry then set itself to create the machinery 
necessary to implement this historic decision by the provision of places 


in secondary schools of different categories (especially in academic 
secondary schools where the urge for education was sure to cause 
such a flow of students as was never before witnessed in Egypt), by the 
provision of teachers for the new classes and schools, and by the prepar- 
ation of legislative measures to meet the urgent need for educational 
reform. 


School Buildings To make provision for the newcomers, the 
Ministry had to mobilise in the summer of 1950 all its technical and 
professional forces and the civil engineering staff of the Ministry of Public 
Works, to provide schools with the necessary classes and to equip them 
with the necessary materials. In all 920 classes in schools of different 


types were created. 


Enrolments For the first time in the educational history of 
Egypt no suitable applicant was debarred from pursuing his studies in the 
school that best suited his aptitude. The following table shows the progress 
made in the year under review : 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Soliman Huzayyin Bey, delegate of the Egyptian 
government. 
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1949-1950 1950-1951 


| 
| 
| 





Gatagery of Sees No. No. No. 0. 
of schools | of pupils | of schools | of pupils 





Elementary (both Govt. 
& Provincial vepenne 4,474 | 808,155 | 4,664 | 862,929 
Kindergarten .. . 62 19,340 133 | 41,771 Ac 
Primary (boys). .. . 262 93,249 293 | 113,189; 19,940 
Primary (girls). . . . 80 23,233 85 28,599 5,366 
Secondary (boys). . . 159 | 62,131| 182 | 80,957| 18,826 
Secondary (girls) . . . 29 8,193 | 45 | 12,965! 4,772 
Technical Primary . . 36 2,395 40 | 2,922 527 
Technical Secondary 

(boys)... ‘ 47 18,750 53 | 20,184 1,434 
Technical Secondary 
Ga i, Soe se Oar 4 33 7,464 33 9,380 1,916 























In non-government schools the increase in the number of students 
admitted to all types of schools reached 36,5 


Budget This unprecedented rush for education necessi- 
tated an increase in the budget estimates for the Ministry of Education 
which soared from £.E. 19% millions in 1949 to 23 millions in 1950 and to 
about 30 millions in 1951. 

It is a cause for satisfaction that the present Minister was able in the 
course of his tour in the provinces to rouse popular enthusiasm for the 
cause of education and stir the generous impulse of the notables to contri- 
bute liberally towards the establishment and equipment of new schools to 
be handed over as donations to the Ministry. 


Teacher Training To provide schools with the teaching staff needed 
for the new educational establishments, the Ministry decided to expedite 
graduation of students attending the institutes of education. The period 
which university graduates were required to spend in these institutes in 
order to qualify as teachers was curtailed to one academic year instead of 
two, the course covering the same curriculum of study as the two years, 
but with less teaching practice. This provision conforms to what is being 
done in other countries, since the war. 

As this step by itself failed to meet the big demand for teachers, the 
Ministry had to plan and organise special supplementary evening classes 
in educational subjects and methods of teaching to all would-be teachers 
in possession of university degrees or other non-educational qualifications. 

In view of the ever-increasing number of students anticipated for the 
future, measures have already been taken to encourage university students 
to register as would-be teachers after graduation. At the same time, 
twenty training colleges of different categories were established to prepare 
the necessary staff for primary or elementary schools from among holders 
of the secondary education certificate. In addition to this there is the 
pursuit of summer and evening studies to initiate the non-technical teachers 
in psychology and modern education. 
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In a declaration made by the present Minister of Education before the 
Supreme Council of Education during its April sitting he cited the parable 
that in case of fire breaking out in a house one would not leave it to work 
havoc, waiting for distilled water to be poured over it, but would act 
promptly and use all available means to subdue it. Yet the Ministry while 
busying itself with extinguishing the fire is not losing sight of procuring in 
the long run the desired distilled water ! 


School Meals The interest of the Ministry has not been centred 
solely in the equipment of the new schools and classes and the provision 
of teaching staff. School hygiene and nutrition have always claimed the 
attention of the Ministry. 

The feeding of schoolchildren was in the past restricted to primary 
and secondary schools, free and fee-paying students alike. Later, it was 
extended to technical and some elementary schools. In the year under 
review, however, provision was made to feed students in all categories of 
schools. The expenditure on this item has reached £.E. 3,457,205 for 
1,193,577 students for whom a cooked or an uncooked meal is served daily 
according to the means available. Specialists have been detailed to ensure 
the efliciency of hygienic arrangements. The standard of calories in the 
uncooked meals served ranges from 405 to 887 units and in the cooked 
meals served to external students from 426 to 912 compared with 1534 
to 3820 calories for internal students. 

As from next year budgetary provision has been made to serve meals 
to students in all non-government schools. According to Islamic traditions 


and belief, learning has always been considered a form of well-doing and 
charity and an act of godliness requited in the Hereafter. Thus it was 
deemed only right, and not by favour, that the nourishment of students 
should receive special attention. 


Medical Services The department of school hygiene has set up a 
completely equipped laboratory to provide spectacles for students, and a 
unit for psychotherapy. Mobile sanitary units have been posted in the 
country in the course of 1950-1951 and special attention has been paid to 
the Institute of Female Sanitary Supervisors which caters for the needs 
of schools of the first stage of education. A students’ hospital has been 
established in Cairo on the lines of the Alexandria hospital opened last 
year. Treatment is given to students at a nominal cost represented by the 
Health Insurance fees estimated at one pound for the whole year. 


Centralisation The administration of education throughout the 
country has now been unified and centred in the Ministry of Education. 
The Ministry of the Interior formerly had charge of schools appertaining 
to the provincial councils. A transfer of authority was implemented by 
Law No. 108 for 1950 bringing under the control of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion 3603 elementary schools with 633,862 school children. 

To enable these schools to conserve their local imprint and colour, 
legislation is being devised to provide for the representation of local 
elements on the different education committees charged with the examina- 
tion of the reforms recommended by the different education Zones. 
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Compulsory Education It was only natural that after the grant of free 
education in all schools of the first stage of education, kindergarten, 
primary and elementary, the barriers separating them should disappear 
and that a single system should govern the schooling of all children between 
the ages of six and twelve, a system regulating the first compulsory stage 
provided for in the constitution. Under this system the first two years of 
elementary schools are to be transformed into kindergarten and the latter 
four years into primary education. Thus the first stage in popular education 
is unified and the former dual system disappears—a system which imposed 
the old style of elementary schools side by side with the more modern 
kindergarten and primary schools in which one of the two foreign languages 
was taught in the last two years and which created class distinction and set 
up social barriers. 

The Ministry is fully conscious that the termination of the stage of 
compulsory primary education at the age of twelve does not afford sufficient 
opportunity for many children to acquire the education that will enable 
them to earn a living. Only the limitations of budgetary provision preclude 
the extension of that stage to 14 or 15, accordingly, a remedy has been 
devised. Supplementary practical studies will be instituted to which boys 
and girls who possess the aptitude and whose schooling terminates at the 
compulsory stage will be admitted. The aim is to prepare them to pursue 
some minor craft or give them a practical grounding in agriculture, 
industry or trade, and, in the case of girls, to teach them the elements of 
domestic subjects. The Ministry proposes that such studies will eventually 
become compulsory and complementary to the preceding stage. The 
Higher Council of Education has completed the examination of this 
project and has prepared legislation for submission to parliament before 
the end of the present session. 


Non-government Schools In addition to the adoption of those schools 
formerly controlled by provincial councils under the authority of the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry has brought under its control non- 
government primary and secondary schools whose sole binding link with 
the Ministry was the subsidy granted to them and the technical inspection 
imposed. In December, 1950, a law was promulgated whereby all the 
staff of non-government schools was integrated into the civil service, thus 
incorporating 10,643 teachers as State civil servants, subject to the same 
regulations of service as their colleagues in the Ministry. This applied even 
to those who were not in possession of professional qualifications but had 
acquired experience and proficiency in teaching. 

As a consequence of this procedure textbooks were distributed to the 
students of those schools and transfers to government schools were for- 
bidden except by the explicit consent of the school concerned. 

The Ministry is assiduously endeavouring to raise the standard of such 
schools so as to remove any distinction or discrimination between private 
and government schools. 

This does not mean any encroachment upon the liberties granted to 
non-governmental education and assured by the constitution within the 
laws of the country. Private schools and those belonging to the different 
communities and religious denominations still fully and freely enjoy 
the exercise of their different liberties and activities within the limits of the 
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Non-government School Law which imposes upon foreign schools the 
teaching of the language of the country, and its history, geography and 
civil institutions. 


Nursery-infant Education The government often appeals to the rich to 
foster education by establishing private schools, especially nursery schools, 
which are felt, for the moment, to be outside the scope of the Ministry, 
concerned as it is with compulsory primary education. The Ministry is of 
opinion that the Ministry of Social Affairs should shoulder the responsibility 
of instituting that category of school to aid wage-earning mothers in the 
care of their children. 


Secondary Education Side-by-side with the unification of the first 
Reform stage in education, the Ministry has prepared 
legislation for the reform of secondary education and for bringing the 
technical and practical schools under its control to the level whereby 
pupils in the first two years receive the same cultural preparation. This 
brings them to the age of 14, when they may be expected to show a special 
aptitude or propensity, and when their studies may be changed from one 
form to another without difliculty and pursued after the preparatory 
stage up to the end of the fifth form. The Ministry wishes so to order things 
that students of secondary technical schools (agriculture, arts and crafts, 
commerce and female culture) will not lag much behind their colleagues in 
the academic secondary schools in general culture but that, after com- 
pleting their technical studies and obtaining the requisite pass marks they 
will pursue their studies for a year or two in order to join eventually the 
higher institutes or colleges best fitted for them. 

One of the most important reforms embodied in the legislation for the 
organisation of secondary schools is the abolition of that purely mechanical 
process—the promotion examination, a burden and bugbear to schools. 
Such abolition will ensure greater interest on the part of both students and 
teachers in school work from the beginning of the school year, and a greater 
devotion to class duties, oral, written and practical. 

A direct corollary of the abolition of promotion examinations will be 
a corresponding abolition of second session examinations so long as class 
work throughout the year is the criterion of proficiency. Second sessions 
will continue to be held for public examinations, however, in order to give 
absentees for urgent reasons and failures another opportunity to sit. 


Higher Council Another important reform is the reconstitution 
for Education of the Higher Counci! for Education which has 
remained in abeyance for some time. New elements have been added, such 
as headmasters and teachers. Such representation is proof of the apprecia- 
tion on the part of the Ministry of the teacher's role and mission and his 
influence in the guidance of the policy of education as well as an assertion 
of his right to be heard and listened to in his official capacity as the 
executor of the new reform policy. A prominent feature of the power of the 
newly constituted council is its participation with the Minister in the 
examination of cases to be referred to a council of discipline when teachers 
of the fifth grade (beginning with £.E. 180 per annum) and upwards are 
implicated. 
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One subject for discussion to be submitted to the Council in its 
present session is the project of the institution of a teacher's syndicate, 
uniting all who belong to the profession, for the protection of members 
and the raising of their prestige in comparison with that of other professions. 

Although the powers and jurisdiction of the Council are advisory, 
yet its decisions and recommendations, emanating as they do from those 
responsible for fashioning the educational policy of the country, will not 
fail to be given due weight and consideration by whatever Minister may 
be in power. 


Education Zones The Ministry, in its pursual of a policy of decen- 
tralisation within reasonable limits, has established zones of education in 
all provinces of the country, adding three zones last year, and four more 
are contemplated in the new budget. The inclusion of former provincial 
councils’ schools into the Ministry of Education will be an additional 
burden upon the departmental work of the education zones. 

To enable the Ministry to concentrate its efforts on the propagation 
and reform of compulsory primary education, it has issued a decision 
establishing an independent status for secondary schools and schools of 
similar standard on the technical side so as to ensure liberation from zone 
control. By virtue of that decision all secondary headmasters are fully 
empowered to devise ways and means calculated to raise the standard of 
their schools and to introduce any reforms deemed advisable. To attain 
that end and implement that decision, the Ministry has given due care to 
the choice of headmasters from among the best professional elements and 


has granted them the highest grades in the bureaucratic scale. 


Adult Education The efforts of the Ministry in the propagation of 
education have not been restricted to boys and girls of school age. It has 
extended its attention to those above that age, whether totally or partially 
illiterate. Within the Ministry two agencies are at work, one to combat 
illiteracy among men and women, in rural and urban districts alike. 
£.E. 400,000 has been earmarked for that purpose, catering for 400,000 
inhabitants, i.e., at the rate of one pound per head. The other is the Popular 
Culture Institution of which the activities extend to adults of both sexes 
in town and country alike who need further education in the theoretical 
and practical domains. Attendance at these evening institutions has 
reached 16,000, costing the State the sum of £.E. 102,039. 


Social Aid The Ministry has not lost sight of the social and 
moral side of activity in secondary schools and institutions of similar 
standard. For the first time graduates of social service institutions have 
been appointed as social supervisors to look after the students and direct 
their social and sporting activities. This step led to the release of a great 
number of schoolmasters who had formerly been charged with these 
duties, and helped to cope with the great demand for teachers. About 
200 graduates of social service institutes of both sexes were appointed to 
aid schoolmasters in supervising the students. 

Evidence of the utility of that step have been the excursions and camps 
arranged in the summer and winter of this year under the direction of the 
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Department of Social and Sports Activities which also controls student 
clubs in schools, social centres and swimming pools. Specialists in social 
activities have been detailed who will in turn undertake the training of 
students in the different social centres in the study of local problems and 
direct their social welfare activities for the benefit of the under-privileged 
classes in the poorer districts. 


International Activities Intellectual co-operation has engaged the interest 
of the Ministry, which has spared no effort in carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organis- 
ation. For that purpose it has established the Farouk Ist Institute of 
Islamic Studies in Madrid and is endeavouring to open the Farouk Ist 
Institute for Arabic Studies at Tangiers in addition to the foundation of 
two chairs bearing the name of King Farouk, one for Arabic studies at 
Athens University and the other for Greek studies at Farouk University 
in Alexandria. 


Silver Jubilee ‘ The opening of 1951 witnessed a _ cultural 
of Fouad Ist University movement on an unprecedented scale in Egypt. 
The present Minister of Education invited a great number of Ministers of 
Education, rectors of universities and prominent professors from different 
lands to attend the ceremonies organised by Fouad Ist University in 
Cairo on the occasion of its silver jubilee, synchronising with the diamond 
jubilee of the Royal Geographical Society and concomitant with the 
inauguration of the Desert Institute at Heliopolis established at the expense 


of the privy purse. The celebrations connected with those historic occasions 
were characterised by their magnificence, and the presence of celebrities 
and university luminaries shed lustre upon the ceremonies. They witnessed 
at first hand the progress Egypt has achieved in the scientific, cultural 
and social domains. 


Refugees Egypt's solicitude for the propagation of learning 
has not been restricted to the children of Egypt and the Sudan. Due care 
has been given to refugee children from Palestine. In the Egyptian- 
occupied sector at Gaza, 26 schools have been opened, of which 8 are 
secondary schools for boys, 5 primary schools for boys and 2 girls’ schools, 
besides non-governmental schools with a total capacity of 10,218 students. 
Successful students are allowed admission to Egyptian schools and uni- 
versities. All are taught and fed free besides being granted a subsidy by 
the Ministry. The Ministry seconds for service in neighbouring Arabic- 
speaking countries a great number of teachers, who have totalled this 
year between two and three hundred. 
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FINLAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


SECONDARY Epucation —- Slalistics — Experimental Intermediate Schools 
— Reform Committee — Shortage of Teachers — Private Schools — Scholarships 
— Teachers’ Council — Primary Epucation — School Building — Forestry 
Courses — Teachers for Lower Forms — Statistics — Training Colleges — 
ApuLt Epucation — Increased Facilities. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Statistics A tota! of 321 secondary schools proper were 
operating in the year under review. Of these schools, 102 were public, 
219 were private ; 177 had university preparation classes, and 133 were 
intermediate schools. There were in addition 18 experimental inter- 
mediate schools, of which details are given below. Seven private secondary 
schools were approved, and they, together with one new public secondary 
school, will open at the beginning of the school year 1951-1952. 


Experimental In accordance with an act passed in 1946, so- 
Intermediate Schools called ‘“‘ municipal experimental intermediate 
schools ”’ have been established. Some have five classes, others have 
three or four classes, and the entrance requirements are respectively four 
or six years in the primary school. There were 18 such schools in the 
period under review, situated mostly in the large rural communes of the 
remoter parts of the country. 

Suitable candidates for admission are selected on the basis of ability. 
Pupils whose work is not satisfactory are returned to the primary schools. 
Pupils enjoy the same rights and privileges as primary pupils. In addition 
to the same grants as are made for primary schools, the communes may 
be awarded special grants for these schools. Such schools afford the more 
gifted children a longer and more advanced education than other children. 
They should help to raise the cultural level in the localities where they 
exist, and the fact that entrance to them is on a competitive basis should 
lead to greater keenness and better work in the primary schools. 


Reform Committee The instruction and education given in Finnish 
secondary schools no longer correspond to modern needs, and are not 
in keeping with the findings of educational and psychological research. 
The government therefore appointed a committee in the spring of 1950 


1 From the report sentLby the Finnish Ministry of Education. 
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to draw up proposals for the reform of secondary education. This com- 
mittee consists of a working sub-committee of ten, and a consultative 
body of seventeen. The following topics have already been discussed 
by the working sub-committee : the aims of secondary education, condi- 
tions of work, methods, the position of secondary headmasters, teacher 
training, etc. 


Shortage of Teachers In the year under review the serious shortage 
of teachers at secondary level continued to be felt, especially in regard 
to teachers of foreign languages and mathematics. The committee 
appointed to find means of overcoming this shortage has finished its work, 
and presented its report to the government. It recommends (a) that 
teacher's salary scales should be such as to correspond better to qualifica- 
tions, cost of training, and hours of teaching, (b) that teacher training 
should be developed, (c) that facilities should be provided for the further 
training of inadequately qualified teachers, and (d) that measures be 
taken to reduce the excessive demand for teachers. 


Private Schools Considerable changes have been made in the 
status of private secondary schools by a special act passed in October, 
1950, and a decree issued in January, 1951. These schools now enjoy 
much greater financial security, and their teachers are entitled to the 
same salaries and pension rights as their colleagues in public schools. 
These measures are of some importance, as over one-third of the secondary 
schools in Finland are private ones. Government grants and building 
loans (amounting to 25 million marks for 15 schools, and 50 million marks 
for 16 schools, respectively) to private secondary schools were first made 
in 1950. 


Scholarships Funds for scholarships were available for the 
first time in the year under review. The grant amounted to 15,750,000 
marks, which was distributed among 806 pupils in 249 schools. 


Teachers’ Council The teachers’ council met at the beginning of 
the year under review to discuss current educational problems. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


School Building On account of financial difliculties and shortage 
of building materials, the government has reduced the rate of primary 
school building. There were 620 requests in the year under review, but 
of these only 179 were approved. Approximately one school in six is 
operating in rented or other provisional accommodation. Additional 
accommodation is urgently needed in many school districts. 


Forestry Courses Practical courses in forestry have been organised 
for primary teachers. In cooperation with the competent authorities, 
forestry instruction in the continuation classes has been intensified. 
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Teachers for Lower Forms ‘Leachers hitherto authorised to teach the first 
two classes, in two-teacher primary schools, will henceforth be authorised 
to teach the first three classes, as the primary course has been extended 
from six to seven years. Special further training courses have been 
arranged for these teachers, and they will be entitled to the same salaries 
as other primary teachers. All primary teachers will henceforth receive 
the same pre-service training, the pre-service course for teachers of the 
first two classes having been suppressed. 


Statistics In the year under review primary enrolments 
totalled 404,994 in rural schools, and 80,900 in urban schools. At the 
beginning of the period, 369 additional primary posts were created. 
Primary teachers totalled 14,283 (of whom 2,652 were uncertificated) in 
rural schools, and 3,011 in urban schools, making a combined total of 
17,294. 


Training Colleges The duration of primary teacher training in 
Finland is five years for pupils having completed primary education, 
four years for pupils having completed intermediate education, and two 
years for pupils having passed matriculation. There is also a special 
course whereby pupils serve as temporary teachers, study privately, 
take two six-week summer courses, and then do one year at a training 
college. 

Men are trained in the training colleges at Ité-Suomi, Uusikaarlepyy, 
Kajaani and Rauma, the teachers’ college at Jyvaskyla, and the temporary 
teachers’ colleges at Helsinki and Turku. Women teachers are trained 
at Raahe, Tammisaari, Heinola and Hameenlinna, and in the afore- 
mentioned teachers’ and temporary teachers’ colleges. The training 
colleges at Ité-Suomi, Uusikaarlepyy, Kajaani, Raahe and Tammisaari 
have a five-year course, and the remaining establishments a four-year 
one. The teachers’ and temporary teachers’ colleges admit only pupils 
possessing the matriculation certificate. Swedish-speaking girls may now 
obtain the primary teacher's diploma after two years’ study at the training 
college at Tammisaari. At the beginning of the year under review a 
new training college, with a five-year course, was opened at Kemijarvi, 
to which both men and women are admitted. 

Swedish-speaking persons are catered for at the training colleges at 
Uusikaarlepyy and Tammisaari, and Finnish-speaking persons at the 
remaining establishments. 

In the year under review, 861 Finnish-speaking and 61 Swedish- 
speaking primary teachers graduated, together with 35 Finnish-speaking 
teachers authorised to teach the first two primary classes. Of these new 
teachers, 602 possess their matriculation certificate, and 355 have completed 
primary or intermediate education. 


Apu_t EpUCATION 
Increased Facilities In the year under review there was considerable 


expansion in the activities of the folk high schools. Four new schools 
were established, two with a two-year course, the others with the normal 
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one-year course, bringing the total of such schools to 87. In the final 
term enrolments reached the record of 4,270. A new law substantially 
increases government support of these schools, and the assistance to 
pupils of restricted means has been increased fourfold. Pupils may now 
receive up to 70% of their total study expenses. The new law also gives 
greater security of tenure to the teachers, and they now have the same 
pension rights as civil servants. New buildings have been provided for 
nine folk high schools. 

A government committee appointed to investigate the special problems 
of folk high schools with a two-year course completed its report in the 
year under review. 

The workers’ institutes, of which there are now 102, with a total 
enrolment of about 40,000 students, continued to operate satisfactorily. 
No new institutes are likely to be established. 

Increase government aid had led to a development of study circles 
and popular scientific lecturing. 
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FRANCE 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ? 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — Scholarships — School Buildings — School 
Furniture and Equipment — ORGANISATION — School Holidays — Education 
by Radio and Television — Education in Algeria — Education in Overseas 
Departments — Education in Overseas Territories — CurricuLta, Exami- 
NATIONS AND DipLomas — Primary Education — Secondary Education — 
Higher Education — Technical Education — Artistic Education — General 
Dispositions — Metuovs — The “* New Classes’? — TEACHING AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PERSONNEL — Training of Secondary Teachers — Training Courses 
— Teachers’ Statutes — Salaries — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SER- 
vices — Students’ Social Security — Aid to Students — Holiday Camps — 
Travelling Grants — Exchanges of Teachers — Exchanges of Pupils — Inter- 
national Cooperation — Publications for Youth. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget Expenditure for education during 1950 rose to 
133 milliard frances, to which were added 32 milliard francs as capital 
investment. 156 milliard francs have been voted for general expenditure 
during 1951, with an extra 36 milliards for construction and equipment, 
not including expenditure for reconstruction. 

The increase in expenditure is due in part to the reclassification of 
civil servants. On the other hand 4 milliard francs are accounted for in 
the creation of new classes and chairs in the different categories of educa- 
tion, amongst which are 63 apprenticeship centres. The National Centre 
of Scientific Research has received a supplement of 144 million francs, 
and museums a supplement of 50, and libraries of 30, million francs. 
One and a half million francs have been added to the running expenses 
of higher and secondary education laboratories, technical workshops 
and the installations of physical education. 

The State has taken over the charge of running the vocational guidance 
services and the budget of 1951 includes the appropriate allocation for 
this purpose. 

The sums devoted to the buying and maintainance of equipment 
for school, university and post-school physical education and _ sports 
have been increased from 40 million francs in 1950 to 70 million francs 
for 1951, and the subsidies to sports federations and associations have 
risen to 225 million francs. 


‘From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. M. ABpranam, delegate of the French government. 
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Scholarships State secondary schools, classical, modern and 
technical departmental secondary schools, complementary courses. During 
1950, in spite of the increase in sums allocated to them, the percentage 
of grants awarded fell slightly (60°, instead of 70°, in 1949), due to the 
increase in applications, especially from pupils attending complementary 
courses. 

During 1951, 15,000 new scholarships are being granted, of which 
13,000 are for complementary courses. To this figure must be added 
4,500 grants to “wards of the nation” (pupilles de la nation) and pupils 
in overseas departments. The total sum allotted to scholarship grants 
in 1951 exceeds that of 1950 by 610 million francs. 

Other technical institutions. Scholarship and outfit grants to pupils 
in technical education were increased from 3 milliard 620 million franes 
in 1950 to 3 milliard 886 million frances in 1951. 

Higher education. Certain categories of students (ex-service men) 
are to receive the benefit of exceptional measures in the awarding of 
scholarships for higher education during 1951; furthermore the number 
and value of such scholarships have been increased. 

The sums now allocated for loans are forty times as great as in 1939. 
The value of scholarship grants made to students of the four secondary 
teachers’ training colleges (écoles normales supérieures) have been increased 
by 30,000 frances per year for board, and by 18,000 francs per year as 
bonus. 

Departmental and communal scholarships. To the State expenditure 
on grants must be added that of the departments and communes. The 
total sums thus distributed cannot be calculated exactly. The regulations 
for the according of such grants have been revised so as to unify the 
conditions for awarding all public grants. 


School Buildings A commission has just been set up, under the 
Ministry, in order to elaborate a five-year plan for the construction 
of schools. This plan provides for the construction during the period 
1951-1956 of 25,000 primary classes, of which number 5,000 are to be 
infant classes. 

The procedure governing the construction of schools with less than 
four class rooms and loans towards such construction has been simplified. 
Furthermore, 26 prototypes have been established, of which the construc- 
tion of a certain number can be standardised ; State subsidies to munici- 
palities which accept these buildings will be greatly increased. 

A vast programme, already in process of realisation, will enable 
schools, in 1960, to deal with an increase invihe school population of one 
million children. 

During 1950, 2,300 new classes for primary education were equipped. 
Infant schools in the Seine were able to admit all children who applied 
during 1950, in spite of an increase of 8,000 pupils. With regard to second- 
ary education, on October Ist, 1950, there still remained 125 State and 
departmental secondary schools, destroyed or damaged by the war, in 
need of reconstruction, and about 60 dilapidated institutions needing 
renovation. This reconstruction and repair is being actively carried out. 
Apart from this, the construction of thirty new State secondary schools, 
of which twenty are for girls, has already been, or will soon be, started 
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in the Seine and the main suburbs of Paris. Finally, the programme 
is being continued for equipping the country with open-air (or climatic) 
State secondary schools, and a project is being studied for the creation of 
specialised schools for paralysed children. 

In higher education, an important programme of construction is 
being realised, such as faculties of science at Bordeaux and Dijon and of 
medicine at Paris and Lille, as well as enlargements and transformation 
in all universities. 

In order to enrich the artistic heritage of France and to train the 
young in good taste, it has been decided that all school building projects 
of any importance should include decoration entrusted to artists of 
talent, and 1% of the expenditure on construction will be reserved for 
such decoration. 


School Furniture The creation, in 1948, of an “ Educational and 
and Equipment Technical Coordinating Commission’’ by the 
directorates of the different stages of education, to deal with problems 
of construction and equipment, followed in May 1950 by the publication 
of a *‘ Regulation on School Furniture ’’, has led to the setting-up, at the 
beginning of the year 1950-1951, of a “‘ Commission for the Approval of 
School Furniture ”. This committee has the task of seeing that the material 
destined for educational institutions conforms to ministerial regulations ; 
it also draws up a list of approved material. 

The action of the committee should result in a more rational 
equipment of schools. 


ORGANISATION 


Sehool Holidays An important body of public opinion, which 
includes not only tourist organisations but also numerous parents and 
teachers, has asked that school holidays be advanced and fixed from 
July Ist to mid-September. An experiment is being undertaken this year 
in the two academies of Rennes and Nancy. The one was chosen for its 
maritime and touristic character and the other because it is mostly urban 
and industrial. The first will have its holidays from July Ist to September 
16th and the second from July 7th to September 23rd. This experiment 
has been limited deliberately in time and place, but will nevertheless permit 
the establishment of a basis for a definitive reform throughout the country. 


Education by Radio By a ministerial order dated February 27th, 1951, 
and Television the organisation of this kind of education was 
entrusted to the National Centre of Educational Documentation. The 
National Centre of Education by Correspondence and the services of the 
French Broadcasting Corporation and French Television are authorised 
to cooperate with the Centre for this purpose. 

The experiment which was started some years ago, of broadcasting 
certain lectures given at the Sorbonne, continues and has been enlarged. 
It is thus that listeners further and further away, in France, Belgium and 
England, have been able to listen in to public lectures for the licence and 
agrégation, during the year. These courses, which are greatly followed 
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in spite of their somewhat austere subject matter such as French, Latin 
literature, Germanic studies, contemporary history, urban geography and 
Egyptology, are a very precious instrument of culture. 


Education in Algeria The plan to give schooling to all children in 
Algeria continues to be carried out. Apart from 780 already completed 
at the beginning of the school year 1950, 380 new buildings will have 
been erected during that year, as well as 500 living quarters for the teaching 
staff. Professional training of teachers has been improved and directed 
towards a better adaptation to local needs. The creation in Algerian 
schools of workshops for boys and domestic science sections for the girls, 
in order to give them the desire for manual work and the means of adapting 
themselves to a trade, is also being studied. 

In secondary education, the médersas have been transformed, by 
ministerial order, into Franco-Muslim State secondary schools. 

With regard to primary education, the statute of the mouderrés 
(teachers of Arabic in Algeria) has been submitted for study to the Council 
of State (Conseil d’ Etat). 

A fortunate step has just been taken, which tends to tighten the links 
between Algeria and Metropolitan France, thus testifying to their unity. 
Since October Ist, 1950, normal school pupils in the Algerian departments 
have been allowed to pass their final year in a normal school in France. 
In exchange, an equal number of similar pupils in France can spend their 
final year at a normal school in Algeria. At the end of their final year, they 
must all teach for two years in the department in which they finished their 
studies and under the same conditions as in their department of origin. 


At the end of this period they may either stay on after qualifying or 
return to their own department, where they will find the post which 
they would have had in any case. At the end of their three years’ stay 
in France, the young Algerian teachers receive a bonus representing the 
difference between Algerian and French salaries. 


Education in Overseas A “ Commission for the Study of Problems in 
Departments Overseas Departments" has been set up. In 
spite of local difficulties in construction and investment, it is endeavouring 
to start a programme to permit the instruction of an ever-increasing portion 
of the school population. It is also concerned with the recruitment of 
teachers, 150 new posts being created this year, the equipping of intellectual, 
artistic and physical culture services, and with the development of technical 
education, which is the future means of enhancing the value of these 
regions. The latter task has begun to be put into practice this vear by the 
creation, on the one hand, of aptitude certificates in the various building 
trades and, on the other, of domestic science centres. 


Education in Overseas The progress of education in overseas territories 
Territories continues along the road defined for it in the 
constitution of the French Union. This education aims at preparing the 
youth of overseas territories for leadership in the development of these 
territories. 

In Central Africa the problems of technical education are in the 
forefront of educational preoccupations, because of the economic develop- 
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ment of these territories in general and of French West Africa in particular. 
Efforts to solve these problems have been made, on the one hand, at the 
base of education by organising apprenticeship centres and accelerated 
apprenticeships and, on the other, by the construction of a higher technical 
school. A complete cycle of technical education will soon produce locally 
qualified workers and overseers of the same standard as in France. 

Primary Education. Educational advancement in these (erritories 
and regions is still very unequal but the problem is clearly evolving. 
A few years ago such advancement depended on the goodwill of the 
population ; today it is linked above all with problems of a technical 
nature such as difliculties in the transport of material, long distances, etc. 

With regard to French Equatorial Africa, it is in the Middle Congo 
that education has developed the most. It is almost as advanced in Gabon, 
less so in Oubangui-Chari and least in the Tchad, which is far from the 
great highways of sea, land and river in the Federation. The number of 
pupils in French Equatorial Africa has risen from 15,920 in 1945 to 
87,500 in 1951. 

In Madagascar, the development of education is dependent on the 
reform, now being studied, of primary education. It is hoped to replace 
the existing regime by a new system, which will meet the desires of the 
population and allow young Malagasies to have free access to secondary 
and higher education. 

Secondary Education. Throughout all overseas territories, as in 
France, secondary education leads to the baccalaureate. The number of 
State and departmental secondary schools has greatly increased since 
1945. The number of pupils in secondary education has risen from about 
400 in 1945 to 1,100 in 1950-1951 for French Equatorial Africa ; in French 
West Africa there are about 4,500 pupils. 

Higher Education. The rapid development of secondary schools, 
and the increase in the number of baccalaureate holders, have led to the 
setting-up of facilities for higher education overseas. 

Since October 1950, French West Africa constitutes an academy whose 
seat is at Dakar, where a university institute has been founded. It includes 
a law school, a preparatory school of medicine and pharmacology, a 
school of science, an arts school, and other institutes attached to these 
schools. 

In Tananarive an institute of higher studies, having the same 
characteristics, is now being established. 


CURRICULA, EXAMINATIONS AND DiPLOMAS 


Primary Education The teaching of grammar was the subject of 
educational conferences during the year under review. Furthermore, 
a ministerial commission studied means of simplifying grammatical rules 
and certain rules of spelling. This does not consist of revolutionary 
measures designed to change the face of the French language, but 
rather a moderate reform which will result in the simplification of 
the spelling of certain words. Thus, economising the pupils’ efforts, it 
will be of particular interest in the spread of education in overseas 
territories. 
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Secondary Education A reform of the baccalaureate is being studied. 
Different measures are envisaged. As from the session of July 1951, 
the principle of double correction is being put into practice. It is being 
applied to the two examination papers which seem to be most susceptible 
to differences in evaluation, those of French essay in the first part and philo- 
sophy dissertation in the second, and only if the candidate is awarded 
3/10 or less. 

The creation of a ‘‘ Baccalaureate of Human and Economic Sciences "’ 
or “‘ Technical Baccalaureate in Economics "’, as an appendix to the tech- 
nical baccalaureate, is envisaged. This new examination and the preceding 
studies will have the same cultural value as the already existing specialised 
subjects. 

With regard to the secondary education baccalaureate, it is proposed 
to create three new options. These are as follows: A*', combining Greek 
with mathematics and physics; M', modern subjects, including one 
modern language but giving more time to natural science and preparing 
for a career in biology ; C', classics and experimental science. 


Higher Education As well as general medical studies, more and more 
certificates of higher studies are being created for specialised studies. 
Amongst others are certificates for special study in pediatry and child 
care, cardiology, oto-rhino-laryngology, hygiene and social medicine, 
haematology, parasitology and bacteriology. 

In order to render them more highly specialised, the curricula and 
examinations have undergone important modifications for the following 
certificates of stomatology, medical radiology, pneumo-phtisiology, 
anaesthetics, neuro-psychiatry, venereal diseases, ophtalmology, medicine 
of work and forensic medicine. 

The preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacology at Angers and 
Limoges have been raised to the full status of medical schools. 

The main change in the arts faculty is in the field of psychology. The 
creation of a State degree in psychology, with four certificates, of which 
one is in the faculty of science, tends towards the establishment of a 
psychology department distinct from that of philosophy. Teaching in 
preparation for the certificate of psycho-physiology already exists in the 
faculty of science at Paris. A number of provincial centres, especially 
Strasbourg and Lyon, have facilities for the study of psychology and educa- 
tional psychology, which are increasingly made use of by students. 

Nevertheless, the number of specialised teachers in psychology is 
still insufficient and the teaching of this subject has not yet been organised 
in the medical faculties. For those secondary schools having several 
classes of philosophy, it is hoped to entrust the teaching of psychology to 
specialised teachers and, in lesser schools, to entrust philosophy teachers 
with the teaching of “ social psychology "’ and those of natural science 
with that of * physiological and experimental psychology "’. 


Technical Education Preparation to meet the demands of professions 
in industry, commerce and crafts has been carried on and completed by 
the creation and perfectioning of numerous certificates of proficiency and 
professional diplomas. On the national level these include certificates 
and diplomas of building and public works, baker, boiler-maker, industrial 
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and mechanical draughtsman, mechanician, coach builder, assistant land- 
surveyor. On the departmental level these are of pastry-cook, confectioner 
and ice-cream maker (Seine), compositor and journeyman printer, engraver 
and lithographic printer (departments of the Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin and 
Moselle), welder (Seine-et-Marne), pattern drawer (Nord), etc. 

The system of technical education in the higher normal school has 
just been modified by the introduction of a third year of studies, open to 
students from the second year and a certain number of licentiates who 
have passed the first part of the examination for teachers in technical 
education. During their third year students will receive complementary 
general culture as well as an educational and technical training of a prac- 
tical nature. This will lead them up to the second part of the teaching 
examination. The first year of this regime will be 1952-1953. 


Artistic Education The reform of the competitive examinations for 
the Prix de Rome has been continued in order to enable a broader partici- 
pation of artists not necessarily members of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Henceforth it will be commissions, composed of painters, sculptors, 
architects or musicians, which will choose the curricula and judge the 
examinations. Nevertheless the Academy of Fine Arts remains the final 
arbitrator in cases where the commissions cannot come to a definite 
decision in matters of appreciation. 


General Regulations Physical education becomes increasingly impor- 
tant each year. The number of pupils entering for the optional examination 
of physical education in the baccalaureate shows a definite growth. In 
primary schools the number of affiliations to the Sports’ Union of Primary 
Education rose from 15,000 to 193,000 in five years. In the case of secon- 
dary schools the affiliations to the Office of School and University Sport 
rose from 45,000 to 120,000. To these figures must be added several tens 
of thousands of participants in mass demonstrations. The number of 
applications for dispensation from physical education and outdoor activities 
are in very definite regression. 

Furthermore, physical education amongst students, which up to 
now has been without any kind of regulations, is in process of organisation. 
Already compulsory in primary and secondary schools, it is about to become 
so for pupils in higher and technical education as well as for all men and 
women students registered in the faculties. 

In passing, mention should be made of the fruitful collaboration 
growing up in an ever-increasing number of secondary schools between 
teachers of different subjects and the physical education teacher. This 
is done in order to divide the children according to their physiological 
age during their physical training and to study the pupils together so 
as to arrange their work according to the state of their health. 


METHODS 
The “ New Classes ” The ‘‘ new classes*’ number about 750, and 


are now distributed amongst almost 200 secondary schools. No important 
modifications were carried out in the year under review, either in their 
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number or in their organisation. Pupils who entered the first of these 
classes in 1945 have just sat for the baccalaureate examination. 

The training of teachers for the “ new classes” has given rise to 
a large number of short courses, both on a national and on a provincial 
level. The teachers’ main efforts have been in the study of the pupils’ 
interests between the ages of 11 and 15, and in the educative exploitation 
of such interests. A conference to sum up the experiment was held at the 
International Centre of Educational Studies, Sévres. This meeting 
permitted the pooling of the various observations and experiences noted 
during the course of the experiment, as much from the psychological 
as from the educational point of view. The results will be published in the 
Cahiers pédagogiques pour l’ Enseignement du second degré. 

Elsewhere the teaching of educational handwork as an important 
element in general culture has been defined as regards its aims and methods, 
thus putting into practice the recommendation of the International Confer- 
rence on Public Education held in Geneva in 1950. 

The “ new classes "’ form a sphere of research and experiment for 
the profit of the whole of education. They are also useful ground for the 
training of teachers. 


TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Training of The new conditions for secondary teachers’ 
Secondary Teachers training, adopted in April 1950, came into 
force on October Ist of the same year. 

The new system does not change the recruitment of assistant teachers 
(professeurs agrégés). With regard to graduates, candidates for teaching 
posts are now to be trained for the work they will have to do by a probation- 
ary period of teaching lasting two years. This period will be passed in a 
secondary school, under the supervision of the director and, for the teaching 
of their own subject, an educational counsellor. 

Graduates whose candidature has been approved by the Minister, upon 
the recommendation of the Director of Secondary Education and on the 
advice of a commission composed of the rectors and the inspectors-general, 
are eligible for nomination as probationary teachers. The above-mentioned 
commission draws up a list in order of merit of all the candidates in each 
subject, account being taken of examination marks, the dates when the 
candidate obtained his various certificates, the opinions of his professors 
and of the dean, and a brief -eport from the rector. 

During the two-year period probationers have from 6 to 9 hours’ 
teaching a week under the direction of their counsellor. They attend the 
latter’s classes or those of other teachers and are initiated into the whole 
life of, and problems in, an educational establishment. Furthermore, 
every fortnight they meet at the academic centre for instruction in psycho- 
logy and general education as well as to learn about those institutions 
connected with education such as vocational guidance, schools for back- 
ward children, etc. 

At the end of two years probationers sit for the examination of the 
certificate of proficiency for secondary school teaching, which is divided 
into two parts. One part is of a practical nature and can be passed only 
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during the second year's probation, the other part is theoretical, and 
the two are quite independent one of another. Only probationers having 
passed the practical part, however, can be admitted to the theoretical part 
of the examination. 

The practical part includes half a day’s teaching in the presence 
of the examiners, in the classes where the probationer usually teaches. 
This is followed by an oral test on teaching methods and finally an exami- 
nation of all documents, such as copy-books and corrected exercises, etc., 
able to help the examiners to form an opinion. 


Training Courses The habit is growing more and more of bringing 
together the different categories of the public education personnel in 
conferences for purposes of study and training. This!year the following 
courses have been held : 


(a) For Secondary Education: The National Conference for the 
Coordination of the Teaching of Philosophy and Natural Science, Confer- 
ences for the Study of Physical and Mathematical Science and of Chemistry, 
Meetings for the Information of History Teachers, Conference for the 
Study of Educational Psychology, Headteachers Information Conference, 
Bursars’ Conference (held at the Domestic Science Salon), Administrators’ 
Conference on Coordination (at which teachers and assistant teachers also 
participated, and which studied the question of the Internal Council). 

(b) For Technical Education: The Conference of Educational and 
Artistic Information (held in May, 1951, and whose object, given concrete 
form by an exhibition at the Musée Pédagogique, was the liaison between 
design and other subjects both literary and artistic). 

(c) For Primary Education : Courses leading to the auerent profi- 
ciency certificates in various subjects such as open-air schools and back- 
ward children; refresher courses such as that for modern languages 
teachers in complementary courses. 

(d) For Physical Education: Numerous courses, organised by the 
National Ski and Mountaineering School. 

(e) For Vocational Guidance: Conference for the Information of 
Vocational Guidance Secretaries and the Congress of the General Associa- 
tion of Vocational Guidance Workers in France. 

(f) For the Libraries; Conference for the Study of Public Reading, 
bringing together the scientific personnel of the seventeen central lending 
libraries now existing in France. 

(g) For Popular Culture: An introductory course to the methods of 
popular culture, for all educationists, members of the teaching profession 
and students of education as well as youth leaders and leaders of cultural 
associations. 


Teachers’ Statutes In applying the act of October 19th, 1946, 
which envisages a general statute for civil servants, the statutes of the 
different categories of teachers are being progressively drawn up. The 
statutes for temporary teachers, for the staff of apprenticeship centres, 
for the staff of the commissariat services and for the staff of the academic 
administration have already been published. 
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Salaries The re-evaluation of civil service salaries, termi- 
nated on December 25th, 1950, on the whole improves the position of the 
teaching profession. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Students’ Social The system initiated by the act of 22nd 
Security September, 1948, solves efficiently, though only 
partially, the problem of the country’s responsibility for its student 
population in regard to health and social services. The financing of these 
services is effected through nominal contributions from the students on 
the one hand, and on the other through contributions from the State, the 
rest being made up through the other systems of social security. The 
State subsidy for 1951 has not been finally determined, but it will amount 
to at least 400 million, and probably as much as 512 million, francs. 


Aid to Students Students have continued to enjoy various 
material benefits, for which the working credit has been considerably 
increased. The money is used for grants or scholarships, cilés universitaires 
(halls of residence), university restaurants, sanatoria, joint liability funds, 
the printing of theses, etc. The installations in these restaurants, halls of 
residence and sanatoria will also be improved, thanks to an increase 
in credits for public works. The Cité Universitaire of Paris has continued 
to be developed ; the 250 rooms of the pavilion for French overseas 


students (Maison de la France d’Outre-Mer) will be finished in time for 
the beginning of the next academic year. Subsidies, which totalled 140 
million francs in 1950, rose to 148 millions in 1951. 


Holiday Camps Working conditions in holiday camps continue 
to improve. In 1950 more than 80% of holiday camp directors possessed 
the State diploma instituted in 1945; 50°, of the leaders held diplomas 
or were studying for them ; and it can safely be affirmed that in the near 
future all the directors and 75°, of the leaders will hold diplomas or be 
studying for them. At the same time the setting up of camp installations, 
which have been standardized since 1949, is being carried out in accordance 
with a three-year plan. The organisation of holiday camps tends more and 
more to study the needs, desires and capabilities of the children. The 
courses organised by the training centres in active educational methods 
have instructed those responsible for groups of children in the regulations 
laid down by the Scientific Institute of Alimentary Hygiene (/nstitut scten- 
lifique d’Hygiéne alimentaire) ; and a series of finishing courses were 
devoted to a study of the indoor arrangements of the camps, a problem 
which can be usefully and agreeably solved with the participation of the 
children. 


Travelling Grants Travelling grants, which are traditionally 
awarded to teachers in lycées and colleges so that they may perfect their 
knowledge of the language they teach, have now been extended to the 
men and women teachers in complementary courses. 
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The National Foundation of Zellidja Grants (La Fondation Nationale 
des Bourses Zellidja) received a second large donation in January 1951. 
Interest from this donation is used to finance study tours, generally 
abroad, for 25 senior pupils of lycées and colleges. They are intended to 
develop a spirit of initiative, courage, tenacity and a general knowledge 
of the world in the pupils to whom they are awarded. 


Exchanges of Teachers Higher Education. In the field of cultural 
agreement certain universities have invited professors or lecturers from 
Belgium (24), the Netherlands (10), and Great Britain (10). It is intended 
to extend the scope of these exchanges to Sweden, Brazil, Italy and 
Switzerland. Outside the world of official cultural agreement the universi- 
ties have invited professors and other university teachers from a large 
number of foreign countries. Finally, the Ministry of Education has 
instituted four professorial chairs, known as “ occasional’ (volantes) 
chairs which may be occupied, at the request of the universities, by a 
foreign scientific personality. This professor usually stays for a fairly 
extended period and gives a complete course of lectures in conditions 
similar to those enjoyed by a French professor occupying a major chair. 

Secondary Education. A system of exchanges known as the exchange 
of assistant teachers (échanges de maitres-assistants) has been in operation 
with Great Britain for two years. Generally speaking this system affects ten 
British and ten French teachers. Similar exchange arrangements operate 
between France and the United States of America and discussions are 
taking place with a view to extending them to Belgium and the other 
Low Countries. 


Exchanges of Pupils These pupil exchanges, which come under the 
heading of *‘ the pairing of schools *’ (appariement d’écoles), are intended 
to bring French and foreign secondary schools of all types into closer 
relations with one another. Contact is established between corresponding 
groups of pupils, first during the holiday and ultimately during the school 
year. During the course of the year, 302 schools have been initiated to the 
system of pairing between France and Great Britain. During the same 
period, 27 similar contacts have been made between French and German 
schools, and 45 are planned for the near future. 

The administration of technica! education has organised in Paris the 
third annual conference of the International Association for the Exchange 
of Students for Technical Experience. The aim of this association is to 
stimulate and increase the number of posts offered to foreign students by 
the large firms of the member countries. These vacancies will be filled by 
students on a basis of equal exchanges for periods of instruction. Particular 
care has been taken to study the possibilities of extending the scheme 
(up till the present confined to industry) to commercial and economic 
concerns. 


International Cooperation Following the example set by Nancy, Tours 
has set up this year a Centre of European Studies (Centre d’ Etudes Euro- 
péennes). Paris is preparing to join in the movement. At Strasbourg a 
University Centre of Advanced European Studies (Centre Universitaire 
de Hautes Etudes Européennes) has been inaugurated. 
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In May 1951, at Sévres, was held the International Conference for 
Maladjusted Children (Journées Internationales de l'enfance inadaplée). 


Publications for Youth The commission to supervise and control publi- 
cations intended for children and adolescents, set up at the Ministry of 
Justice by the act of 16th, July 1949, has now published the first report 
on its activities. Control has been exercised over 127 French periodicals 
which are at present deposited with the commission in accordance with 
the law. During the course of the first term of 1950, 16 publications 
were made the object of a simple warning and 35 of a warning with formal 
notice to withdraw from sale all unsold copies. 

By the Ist October, 1950, 29 of the indicated publications had disap- 
peared, several had been radically changed, and about a dozen had been 
improved. As for publications emanating from abroad, for which import 
permits had been requested, 119 have been examined (among them 
7 periodicals) and 4 have been pronounced undesirable. 

The commission has, on the other hand, defined certain principles 
concerning publications for children, and while at the same time proffering 
them in a negative way—so as not to institute direct control in the matter 
—it has established a series of elementary injunctions for publishers. 

Finally, the commission desires that it should be forbidden to insert 
advertisements in a publication with open sale in favour of a publication 
which may not legally be sold to minors aged less than 18 or placed on a 
public bookstall, and that a fresh decree be passed prohibiting publications 
identical with those already prohibited by law, without waiting for fresh 
proposals to this end from the Commission. 
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GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS FROM 1946 TO 1951! 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Decentralisation -——- Standing 
Conference of Ministers of Education — Budget — Reconstruction — ORGANISA- 
TION — General Principles — Nursery-infant Education — Primary Education 
— Intermediate Education — Secondary Education — Continuation Schools — 
Vocational Education — Higher Education — Adult Education — Towards 
Comprehensive Schools — New Types of Schools — Statistics — Legislation — 
REForMS, CURRICULA AND Metnops — The Democratic Principle — Curricula 
— Intermediate School Reform — University Reform — Selection — Textbooks 
— International Education — TEACHING StTaFF — General — Primary Teachers 
— Intermediate and Secondary Teachers — Vocational School Teachers — 
Further Training — International Activities — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
Services — School Health and Hygiene — School Meals and Aid — Exchange 
of Pupils — Subsidies and Scholarships — Free Provision of Education 
and School Materials — Abandoned Children. 


INTRODUCTION 


The component states of Germany were faced with a desperate 
situation after the country’s collapse in 1945. The schools, universities, 
scientific institutes and other educational establishments were mostly 
destroyed and reduced to complete inactivity. A large number of teachers 
and educational administrators had died during the war, others were 
prisoners of war or dispersed over a wide area. As to the pupils, many 
had left the towns to take refuge in the country, and for months had 
received no schooling. The educational authorities were no longer in 
being, and their records had been largely burnt. Communications between 
town and village were cut, transport was practically non-existent. It 
was necessary to rebuild from scratch. 

Until the monetary reform of June, 1948, the slow and arduous 
reconstruction of the educational system was hardicapped by the dearth 
of premises, teachers, books, and school materials of all kinds. Many 
pupils, moreover, lacked clothes and footwear, and their ability to work 
had been sapped by under-nourishment. 

To these factors must be added the prevailing sense of insecurity 
resulting from the country’s destruction, among teachers, parents and 
pupils, and a lack of leaders and guidance, changes in the structure of 
several states, and occupation by a foreign power. The influx of German 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
= Public Education by Mr. E. LorFFr_er, delegate of the German Federal 
epublic. 
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refugees led to considerable population changes, and the education of 
their children raised difficult and sometimes insoluble problems. 

Despite these conditions, extraordinary progress has been made in 
the five years under review, in the fields both of school organisation and 
of education itself, although things cannot yet be said to be everywhere 
back to normal. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Decentralisation No educational powers of any kind are attributed 
to the federal government by the act of 25th May, 1949, and there is 
thus no federal Ministry of Education. Sole responsibility for the legisla- 
tion and administration of schools and universities is in the hands of 
the various states (the Lander) composing the German Federal Republic. 
Most schools and universities have been reorganised at the request of 
the occupation authorities. West Berlin, although administratively not 
part of the Republic, has adopted the same principles in regard to educa- 
tion as the Republic, and is therefore considered in the present report 
as a twelfth state. 

At the head of its educational system each state has a Minister of 
Education (Kultusminister) or, as in Bremen, Hamburg and Berlin, a 
Senator. ~The administration of primary schools and, in some cases, 
vocational and secondary schools as well, is in the hands of local educational 
authorities. In principle each state enjoys complete autonomy in regard 
to education. The restricted relationships between the states, in the 


first months or even years following the war, and the resulting absence 
of collaboration, led to a rather one-sided development of the various 
educational systems. 


Standing Conference of In order to remedy this position, the various 
Mimisters of Education Ministers of Education grouped themselves into 
the *“‘ Standing Conference of Ministers of Education of the States of the 
German Federal Republic’, and were thus in a position to consider 
problems of general interest and arrive by common agreement at a unifica- 
tion of the educational system. The Conference has its headquarters at 
Bonn, and has elected a general secretary to look after current affairs. 
The Ministers meet at regular intervals, and are assisted in their work 
by committees (for the schools, the universities, the arts, etc.) composed 
of leading educationists and specialists. Through such collaboration 
common solutions have been found to the many problems of universal 
interest to the states. The states have nevertheless retained a certain 
autonomy in regard to fundamental questions of school legislation, 
buildings and curricula. 


Budget Great financial sacrifices have been made by 
the states and communes for the good of education. The amount granted 
in subsidies to schools, universities, adult education and youth welfare 
increases year by year, and in some states represents 16°, or more of 
the total budget. To this amount must be added the heavy expenditure 
met by the communes. 
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Reconstruction Heavy sacrifices are still called for in regard to 
the reconstruction of schools and gymnasia, the extension of existing 
schools, the building of new classrooms, and the re-equipment of schools, 
laboratories, workshops and libraries. All the states and communes have 
granted large sums for these purposes. The urgency and magnitude of 
the task has at all events had one happy result. It has been possible to 
examine the whole problem of school building in the light of experience 
in other countries, to try out the latest methods of construction, and in 
these ways to make great progress in the technical and aesthetic fields. 
The prime consideration has been the demands of modern education ; 
school buildings must conform to children’s vital needs and to the new 
ideals of democracy. Fresh recommendations concerning school building 
have been drawn up by educationists, architects, doctors and school 
administrators, notably in Bremen, Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North 
Khine-Westphalia and Wurttemburg-Baden, at conferences and study- 
days convened for the purpose. 


ORGANISATION 


General Principles The legislation of almost all the states of the 
German Federal Republic comprise general principles concerning the 
organisation of schools and the spirit with which schools should be imbued. 
Such principles form the groundwork of school legislation. 


Nursery-infant Education Attendance at kindergartens is not compulsory. 
The communes or religious orders are generally responsible for them. 
Sometimes they are attached to a primary school, and are then called 
Schulkindergarten. 


Primary Education In all states compulsory education begins at 
the age of six plus. In most cases it lasts eight years, but has been 
extended to nine years in Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein. Other states are now considering the extension of primary 
education to nine years. Attendance during the final year might be 
optional, except where the openings for employment of children leaving 
school were inadequate. 

At present the school year begins in some cases in spring, in others 
in autumn, but from 1952 onwards it will begin at Easter in all states, 
Bavaria excepted. 


Intermediate Education The organisation of intermediate schools (Mit- 
telschulen) varies according to district. Pupils are admitted to them on 
completion of four, six or seven years of primary schooling. The combined 
duration of primary and intermediate education is thus ten years. 


Secondary Education The secondary high schools (Héhere Schulen) 
prepare pupils for university. ‘The combined duration of primary schooling 
(which includes four, six or seven years at the primary school) and 
secondary schooling is thirteen years. 
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Continuation Schools Pupils leaving the primary school after eight 
or nine years’ schooling to take up an apprenticeship or an occupation 
are required to attend a part-time vocational school (Berujsschule). Such 
attendance generally lasts three years, with a minimum of two years, 
and covers from four to ten hours a week, according to locality and the 
occupations concerned (craft, commercial, domestic, agricultural). The 
upper age limit of compulsion is as a rule eighteen years. 


Vocational Education Full-time vocational schools (Beru/sfachschulen), 
with a minimum of 24 class-hours a week, prepare boys and girls leaving 
the primary schools for a wide variety of specialised occupations. Such 
schools are generally attached to workshops, laboratories, etc. In the 
case of pupils under eighteen years of age, attendance at these schools 
is an alternative to attendance at the part-time vocational schools men- 
tioned above. With the assistance of a variety of institutions, every 
endeavour is now being made to give adequately gifted pupils at voca- 
tional schools the opportunity of preparing for higher studies. 


Higher Education No great changes have been made in the structure 
of the university system. Apart from the universities there exist poly- 
technics; higher institutes of agriculture, industrial organisation and 
veterinary science; mining academies; and higher schools of theology, 
medicine, horticulture, music and fine arts. 


Adult Education Young persons wishing to extend their general 
and vocational education are given opportunity to do so through uni- 
versity extension courses in collaboration with adult boarding centres 
and evening classes. Both the number and the variety of such courses 
has increased considerably. Some courses are run in collaboration with 
evening high schools, and offer young persons in employment the possibility 
of preparing for matriculation. Endeavours are being made in all states 
to reconstruct the public libraries, which suffered particularly heavily 
during the war. A libraries act is now being drawn up. 


Towards Comprehensive In common with other countries, the German 
Scheele Federal Republic is endeavouring to rationalise 
its school systems in the light of the idea of comprehensive schools. 
Hamburg and Berlin have already effected raical reforms in this connec- 
tion. Their old primary, intermediate, secondary and vocational schools 
are now merely the practical, technical, scientific and other seccions of 
large comprehensive schools. Similar projects are under investigation 
in several of the federated states. 


New Types of Schools A number of new types of schools have been 
instituted, and some existing schools have been developed in a new way. 
The secondary high schools of commerce and administration ( Wirlschajts- 
oberschulen), preparing pupils for admission to university faculties of 
economics, have developed rapidly. The agricultural high schools (Hdéhere 
Landbauschulen) are rendering great service in training specialists for 
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agriculture. The technical and agricultural high schools (Technische 
und Landwirtschajftliche Aufbau- und Oberschulen) prepare gifted pupils 
for university careers. Craft or domestic vocational schools for girls 
have been opened, notably in Bavaria, North Rhine-Westphalia and 
Wurttemburg-Baden. In the framework of the girls’ high school system 
but without preparation for matriculation, the general schools training 
girls for feminine occupations (Frauenoberschulen) have been re-instituted, 
notably in North Rhine-Westphalia and Rhineland-Palatinate. 


Statistics The following approximate figures sum up the 
position of schools of the German Federal Republic in May, 1950. The 
total population, Berlin excluded, was 47.6 miilion. Primary schools 
on that date numbered 28,000, with 130,600 teachers and 6.3 million 
pupils ; 60°% of these schools had only one, two or three teachers, who 
in many cases were responsible for the eight years of compulsory education. 
Roughly one-tenth of the schools had eight classes. Only 1.2%, of the 
schools had a nine-year course. Special schools numbered 738, and with 
the aid of 3,200 teachers catered for about 90,000 handicapped children. 
The various types of intermediate school comprised 580 establishments 
with a total of 196,000 pupils (mainly girls) and 6,000 teachers. The 
secondary high schools numbered 1,800, and had a total of 700,000 pupils 
and 32,800 full-time teachers. At higher level, there were 17 universities 
(including the new university at Mainz and the free university in Berlin), 
8 polytechnics, 10 specialised institutes (agriculture, economics, mining, 
etc.), 10 faculties of philosophy and theology, 8 schools of music, 7 schools 
of fine arts and 1 school of athletics. The total of students in higher 
education establishments was 116,000. 

The great majority of educational establishments are public institu- 
tions maintained by the state or the commune or by both. 

Article 7 of the Basic Law (Grundgesetz) authorises the establish- 
ment of private schools under state control. In the German Federal 
Republic there are now 160 private primary schools with a total of about 
30,000 pupils, 120 private intermediate schools with a total of 18,000 pupils, 
and 294 private secondary high schools with 80,000 pupils. 


Legislation A complete school code has so far been pro- 
mulgated only by Bremen (act dated 4th April, 1949), Hamburg (act 
dated 25th October, 1949) and Berlin (act dated 26th June, 1948 and 
17th May, 1951). The other federated states have passed piecemeal 
legislation on specific problems, which include compulsory education 
(Baden, Hesse, Lower Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia, Wurttemburg- 
Baden and Wurttemburg-Hohenzollern), educational organisation and 
administration (Bavaria, Bremen and Wurttemburg-Hohenzollern), free 
provision of education and school materials (Bavaria, Hesse, Schleswig- 
Holstein and Wurttemburg-Baden), private education (Baden and Ham- 
burg), vocational education (Schleswig-Holstein), and school maintenance 
(Lower Saxony, Wurttemburg-Baden and Schleswig-Holstein). Laws are 
being drafted in Bavaria, Hesse, Lower Saxony, North |Rhine-Westphalia, 
Wurttemburg-Baden and Wurttemburg-Hohenzollern. 
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ReFrormMs, CURRICULA AND METHODS 


The Democratic Principle =(Curricula and methods vary quite considerably 
from one state to another, but certain ideas and tendencies are to be found 
in all of them. Without exception the programmes of study and instruc- 
tions on methods reveal a strong distaste for what was put into force 
by the national-socialist government. The new ideas have a pronounced 
bias towards regarding the democratisation of the school system and the 
institution of social justice as being determining factors in the establish- 
ment of a truly democratic State. All children should receive an education 
conforming to their abilities and capacity for work, irrespective of financial 
or other considerations. In all parts of the Republic the overall purpose 
of education, culture and methods is being discussed and debated afresh. 
Every endeavour is being made to lead children to an understanding of 
the democratic attitude to life, and to imbue them with a new and wider 
humanism, comprising a sound general education as well as vocational 
preparation, and stemming from conceptions drawn from antiquity, 
from modern science and from the ethical aspects of socialism. Pupils 
should become familiar with life, so as to be in a position to apply what 
they learn in school and to judge and behave sanely. Youth should be 
educated—in the spirit of respect for God, of the unity of mankind, and 
of love for one’s nation and homeland—to the idea of moral and political 
responsibility and social and professional conscientiousness, and to a 
free and democratic attitude. In this task, schools, parents and teachers 
should work closely together. To this end, parents are represented at 
every school, teachers are called on to take part in school administration, 
and school committees have been established. Every endeavour is made 
to develop the pupils’ feeling for democracy by interesting them in life, 
in school questions, in social studies and in sound political ideas. With 
the same end in view, use is made of lantern slides, the cinema, broad- 
casting, and manual and domestic activities. Mention should be made 
in passing of the recent establishment in Munich of a film institute which, 
in collaboration with the various states, will bring educational films 
within the reach of all schools and universities. 


Curricula The ideas just described are to be found at 
work in the new primary curricula and the revision of intermediate school 
curricula. Only some of the states have entirely reformed the secondary 
high school curriculum, but instructions have been issved on the new 
educational objectives, aud certain parts oi this curriculum have been 
revised. Quite new emphasis has been placed on social science, in par- 
ticular as regards the teaching of history, and to art subjects (music 
and fine arts), and the time-tables have been changed. In the various 
secondary high school sections, the main stress is laid on classical 
languages, modern languages, mathematics and science, or music and 
art, but these sections share a common core ensuring the unity of German 
culture. In all schools, including primary schools, the study of foreign 
languages begins in the fifth year (with English or French in the inter- 
mediate schools, and English, French or Latin in the high schools). The 
5th and 6th year curricula have been drawn up in such a way as to 
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facilitate transfer from a primary or intermediate school to a high school. 
In high schools, the study of a second foreign language (French, English, 
Latin or Greek) is begun in the 7th year, and instruction becomes more 
specialised. The curriculum is very crowded, and is likely to become 
more so with the advance of science, and it is a question as to whether 
it will be possible to retain all subjects as far as matriculation. A satis- 
factory solution of this problem would involve revision of the matriculation 
examination, and has not so far been found, but a number of experiments 
have been made (notably in Bremen, Hamburg, Berlin, Hesse, Lower 
Saxony and North Rhine-Westphalia) to lighten and make more elastic 
the work in the upper classes. In Baden, Rhineland-Palatinate and 
Wurttemburg-Hohenzollern, the French approach to the matriculation 
(baccalaureate) has been abandoned. 


Intermediate School In most of the federated states great attention 
Reform has been given to the development of inter- 
mediate education. This type of education should prepare children with 
a practical turn of intelligence for commercial and administrative occupa- 
tions, and should therefore follow a middle path between general practical 
training and the academic instruction of the pre-university section, while 
at the same time canalising and keeping within proper bounds the flux 
of pupils towards university careers. A short time ago the intermediate 
schools in North Rhine-Westphalia, Hesse and Rhineland-Palatinate 
were renamed Real-schulen. Great efforts are being made in the voca- 
tional schools to adapt the instruction to the advances constantly being 
made in technology and industrial production, and to ensure close contact 
with the professional associations, and recommendations have been issued 
in this regard. 


University Reform A manifesto issued in 1948 by a study committee 
( Studienausschuss) has given rise to discussion on the question of university 
reform. An endeavour is being made to introduce the Studium Generale, 
that is to say, the study of general science alongside that of specialised 
subjects, with a view to widening students’ culture and to bringing back 
to the university its former “ universal ” nature. A number of universities 
have instituted new chairs in education and political science. 


Selection Thought is being given in all the states to the 
question ai selecting pupils for the =ntermediate and high schools and 
for the universities, and a number of experiments have been made in 
this field. In Germany as elsewhere, the main concern is to discover 
whether the emphasis should be on the training of an intellectual élite, 
or on an education so orientated that as large a number as possible of 
young persons have access to higher education. Opinion is divided on 
the point, and educational guidance is not yet a completely reliable 
instrument. Increasing importance is being given to psychological 
methods. Several states have adopted the system of pupil record cards, 
which make possible a better knowledge of the pupils, and form the 
basis for their sound guidance. Psychological tests are here and there 
in use, but are not favoured by the majority of teachers. 
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Textbooks New textbooks have been adopted, after careful 
examination by the competent authorities and trial use in the schools. 
Some German educationists are working with the international commission 
on school textbooks, notably in connection with history. 


International Education Education aiming at international understanding 
and cooperation is making definite progress in all schools in the German 
Federal Republic, more especially since German students, teachers and 
professors began to take part in international conferences, study groups 
and seminars, and youth camps. Interest in this field has been still 
further enhanced by the admission of Germany to the Council of Europe 
and to Unesco. 


TEACHING STAFF 


General At the close of hostilities, the immediate need, 
in regard to teacher training, was to fill the gaps caused by the war and 
by the fact that a number of teachers had to be temporarily or perma- 
nently relieved of their posts on account of their political outlook. The 
emergency measures it was then necessary to adopt have now been 
replaced by normal teacher training. 
* 

Primary Teachers In all states, persons wishing to become primary 
teachers are required to have passed matriculation or to possess an equi- 
valent qualification. Theoretical training varies according to state. 
Academic studies last two or three years, are made in specialised establish- 


ments (education institutes and academies, etc.) or at the university, 
and lead up to the first teacher examination. The second examination, 
marking the end of training, takes place after two years of practical 
activities. 


Intermediate and Teachers in intermediate schools are either 
Secondary Teachers primary teachers who have received supple- 
mentary general and professional training, or secondary high school 
teachers. Several states have now established special intermediate 
teacher training institutions and examination syllabuses. Candidates 
for posts in secondary high schools must have completed four years at 
a university or a polytechnic and one or two years’ practical training. 


Vocational School Given the diversity of occupations for which 
Teachers training is given in the vocational schools, 
training for the teachers in these schools is qffered in a great variety .of 
technical, industrial and commercial establishments, and is followed by 
a two- or three-year professional course in a vocational teacher training 
institute. Posts in vocational schools are also filled by primary teachers 
who have received supplementary vocational training. 


Further Training After the war, endeavours were made in all 
states to improve the professional and political training both of teachers 
who had remained in their posts and of those who had been temporarily 
relieved of them. Special institutes and academies were set up for the 
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purpose, and teachers at all levels were required to attend study weeks 
at them on the problems of democratic education and on advances made 
in science and teaching. The study groups so formed also served to 
acquaint immigrant teachers with their new country. Importance is 
attached to the psychological training of teachers. Posts of school psy- 
chologists have been created in a number of towns, and psychology and 
educational guidance institutes established. 


International Activities The further training of teachers in the German 
Federal Republic was greatly facilitated by the help given by the education 
sections of the control commissions of the three occupying powers. These 
sections brought in a number of teachers from abroad, and thanks to 
their generosity a large number of German teachers were able to take 
part in scientific congresses abroad, and to make lengthy study trips 
to Great Britain, France and the United States. To facilitate international 
exchanges in the scientific field, a German academic exchanges service 
was set up in Bonn. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


School Health The restoration of the school hygiene and 
and Hygiene medical services was an overwhelming necessity. 
It was carried out on former lines, which had stood the test of experience, 
and is now in essentials complete. 


School Meals and Aid Thanks to aid from abroad, during the period 
of utter destitution following the war, it was possible to set up school 
meals services in all schools. The services were most gratefully received, 
and the help they rendered was of the highest value. They were then 
taken over by the federal government, the states and the communes. 
Germany also owes a debt of gratitude to the countries, in particular 
the United States, that sent friendly parcels of clothes and footwear for 
children, and to the neighbouring countries (Switzerland, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries) that invited children in poor health to come and 
convalesce. 


Exchange of Pupils The exchange of children and young persons 
between Germany and foreign countries (the United Kingdom, France, 
Sweden, the United States, and others) is developing in most welcome 
fashion. Such exchange helps greatly the cause c. international under- 
standing, of democratic education and of peace. The best kind of exchange 
is that between families or schools, and participation in youth camps. 
The setting up in the Republic of a centre for the exchange of teachers 
and pupils of German schools with their counterparts abroad, is being 
considered. 


Subsidies On account of the general impoverishment and 
and Scholarships the destitution of the unbroken stream of 
refugees, it has proved necessary to develop and extend the official system 
of subsidies and scholarships for schoolchildren and students. The Stu- 
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dienstiftung des Deutschen Volkes, which subsidies the studies of persons 
capable of doing work of value to their fellow citizens, was re-established 
in 1948. 


Free Provision Present circumstances have made the free pro- 
of Education vision of education and school materials more 
and School Materials ‘ : 

than ever necessary. In all states education is 
free at least in the primary and vocational schools. In Berlin, Bremen, 
Hamburg and Hesse, education and school materials are free in all schools. 
Steps have been made in the same direction in Bavaria, Lower Saxony, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Wurttemburg-Baden, in the form of considerable 
reductions in school fees, and other states are considering taking similar 
steps. 


Abandoned Children The misery of abandoned and unemployed 
young persons is a source of great concern to the authorities. The states 
make important grants to the various youth welfare organisations, most 
of which are grouped under the federal youth association ( Bundesjugend- 
ring). On the proposal of the Federal Ministry of the Interior, the federal 
government has granted large subsidies in favour of a federal plan for 
youth ( Bundesjugendplan), envisaging the establishment of youth boarding 
schools, the development of opportunities for apprenticeship, the organisa- 
tion of vocational courses, and the setting up of workshops, in addition 
to the aid given to youth movements, international youth exchanges, 
etc. The authorities are receiving help from private organisations, and 
from the High Commissioners. The Standing Conference of Ministers 


of Education has appointed a committee on vocational education, and 
charged it with the task of finding a solution to the problem of children 
leaving school, and new forms of vocational training. The problem is 
present in an acute form, and no satisfactory solution of it has so far 
been forthcoming. 
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GREECE 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ' 


ADMINISTRATION — Inspection — School Buildings and Materials — 
ORGANISATION — New Schools — Structural Reforms — Curricuta — Modi- 
cations — Examinations — Physical Education — Metnops — Research — 
EACHING STAFF — Promotions — Appointments — AUXILIARY SERVICES — 
School Meals — Scholarships. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Inspection In the year under review no major changes 
were made as regards the inspection of Greek schools. The number of 
general inspectors of secondary schools was increased from 24 to 33 (in 
conformity with law No. 1358 of 1949), and a more thorough supervision 
of schools and teachers thus rendered possible. The number of health 
inspectors was increased from 20 to 26. 


School Buildings and The period under review was one of intense 
Materials activity as regards the construction, repair 
and completion of buildings, mainly for use as secondary schools, and more 
especially in the north of Greece, where the communist rebellion led to 
widespread destruction. The details of this activity are as follows: 
(a) 4,300,000,000 drachmas were earmarked for the construction, repair 
and completion of 470 schools ; (b) 23,170,000,000 drachmas of Marshall 
Plan credits were spent on the construction, repair and completion of 
890 schools ; (c) 4,200,000,000 drachmas of the government budget were 
spent on the manufacture of 31,000 desks for schools; (d) credits were 
granted for the repair of Athens Observatory, the National Museum and 
Athens Academy, for continuing the building of the Gryparion building 
of Athens University, for the foundation of the chemistry laboratory and 
continuing the building of the school of agriculture, of the University of 
Thessalonica ; 8,006,000,000 drachmas were spent on the extension of the 
Metsovios building of the Athens Polytechnic ; (e) credits were granted 
for the construction and equipment of 80 gymnasia for primary schools, 
45 secondary classes and 45 national gymnastic establishments ; (f) the 
farm of the University ef Thessalonica was equipped with apparatus for 
the improvement of the soil, (g) the Athens Polytechnic was equipped with 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. A. E. Coumounpouros, delegate of the Greek 
government. 
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instruments to a value of $250,000 from Marshall Plan credits ; (h) 364 
schools were built with the proceeds of a collection made under the aus- 
pices of H. M. King Paul ; (i) the laboratories of a number of schools were 
equipped with physics, chemistry, biology and other apparatus sent by 
Unesco. 


ORGANISATION 


New Schools An educational academy (for the training of men 
and women teachers in primary schools) has been established at Mitylene. 

A number of primary and nursery-infant schools have been opened, 
for which thirty-five primary and three nursery-infant teachers have 
been appointed. 

Three grammar schools have been established, and a practical (phy- 
sics and mathematics) section instituted in three classical grammar schools. 

The following new private schools have been opened: 35 primary 
schools, 22 nursery-infant schools and 18 grammar schools. 

A school of veterinary science has been founded (law No. 1510 of 
1950) in Thessalonica, with the help of Marshall Plan credits. 


Structural Reforms Those secondary (mainly grammar) schools 
have been abolished (law No. 1823 of 1951) which previously had six 
classes including, in the case of certain grammar schools, one classical 
and one practical section. They have been replaced by (a) grammar 
schools with three classes and a general curriculum ; (b) lycées with three 
classes. Lycées are of two kinds: arts lycées and physics-mathematics 


lycées. The new schools begin to operate on 3rd September, 1951. Through 
this reorganisation the previously uniform lycée curriculum has been 
divided into two separate three-yearly cycles. 

The entrance regulations of the Charokopios domestic science school 
have been changed. Henceforth girls seeking entrance will be required 
to have completed six years of the grammar school, whereas before they 
were accepted from the lower classes. 


CURRICULA 


Modifications The curriculum of the academy of physical 
education has been completed, and the entrance examination has been 
modified to ensure better recruitment of candidates. 

The curriculum of the evening grammar schools has been changed 
so as to distribute over eight years the instruction given in six years in 
the ordinary schools, experience having shown that the previous duration 
of studies was insuflicient. 

The teaching of singing in the educational academies has been 
improved. 


Examinations Secondary school examinations regulations have 
been made more severe, in order to eliminate the lowered standards 
previously necessary on account of the war, occupation and guerilla 
warfare. 
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Law No. 1756 of 1951 deals with questions affecting students who on 
account of abnormal conditions had been unable to study in the usual 
way. 


Physical Education In the year under review physical education 
was made universal and uniform in the country’s 9,000 primary schools, 
and all these schools organised sports and athletic events in which nearly 
all pupils took part. 

The secondary schools also organised sports events and volley-ball, 
basket-ball and handball matches. The school matches took place in 
March, and the inter-school matches in any given town in April. 8,800 teams 
took part. 50,000 boys and girls took part in a total of 14 general or school 
athletic contests. In the summer all schools near the sea trained their 
pupils for the school or regional swimming contests which took place in 
September. Similar contests were organised for university students. 


METHODS 


Research In the year under review no important changes 
were made in teaching methods, but special attention is being given to 
them. The following institutions are engaged on the study and improve- 
ment of such methods : 

(a) The secondary training college, to which is attached the Varva- 
kios model practice school, where fifty secondary teachers take two-year 
refresher courses ; 

(b) the Athens University experimental school, where fifty secondary 
teachers taking refresher courses at the university do teaching practice ; 
(c) the experimental school of the University of Thessalonica ; 

(d) the model primary schools of the country’s thirteen educational 
academies ; 

(e) the model primary schools operating (in conformity with law 
No. 2029) in the towns where certain primary inspectors live, and under 
the direct control of the latter ; 

(f) teachers’ annual conferences, a regular part of whose agenda is 
the theory and practice of methods, and which are generally organised at 
the beginning or end of each school year by the primary or secondary 
inspectors, and often attended by members of the education council. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Promotions In the year under review no changes were made 
in legislation on teacher training. The classification of secondary teachers 
was modified so as to take better account of their scientific and adminis- 
trative qualifications. In conformity with decree No. 1358 of 1939, which 
came into force in the period under review, 273 class-II secondary head- 
masters were promoted to the class-I grade, and 300 qualified secondary 
teachers, who previously ranked as class-I chiefs of section, were promoted 
to class-II headmasters. 
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The following appointments were made: 
(a) 2,000 primary teachers ; (b) 450 provisional assistant teachers, to replace 
primary teachers absent on military service ; (c) 178 secondary teachers 
(vacant secondary posts thus being reduced to 464); in addition (d) 
57 secondary teachers, who lost their posts on account of the communist 
rebellion, were re-instated; and (e) the appointment of 93 teachers in 
Dodecanese secondary schools, made before the islands were definitely 
annexed, was officially approved (law No. 1256 of 1950-1951). 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Meals In the year under review the school meals 
services continued to benefit necessitous and delicate children attending 
primary schools and, in some provinces in the south of Greece, secondary 
pupils. These services were formerly available to all delicate children 
attending secondary schools. Lack of funds, however, and the reduction 
in aid from the International Union for Child Welfare entailed limitation 
to delicate children attending primary schools. Each child benefitting 
receives cocoa or milk each day and a biscuit with a nutritive content 
of some 500 calories. 660,000 children were served in the year under 
review. 

In the summer of 1950, 50,000 delicate children passed 25 days in the 
mountains or at the seaside, according to medical advice, in the country’s 
101 school camps. These camps are directed and supervised by primary 
and physical education teachers and school doctors. 


Scholarships The State scholarships fund (created by law 
No. 1825 of 1951) merits special mention. It grants scholarships for 
secondary or university study abroad. The grant is limited to students of 
limited means, exceptional intelligence and good conduct. 

It is hoped that the fund will have enough money at its disposal to 
render assistance on a large scale to such students, and give them the 
possibility of developing their abilities in their own and in their country’s 
interest. 
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GUATEMALA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950! 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — Number of Schools — Number of Pupils 
and Teachers — ORGANISATION New Mixed Rural Schools — Commercial 
Education — Duration of Courses — Metuops — “‘ General Examinations ”’ 
Abolished — Scholarships and Travel Abroad — Literacy CAMPAIGN — 
Mobile Elementary Culture Missions — MisceLtangous — VIth Olympic 
Games — National Native Affairs Institute — Anthropological and Historical 
Institute — Educational Publications. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget For the period under review the budget of the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Education amounted to 7 million quetzals (1 quet- 
zal being equal to 1 U.S.A. dollar), out of a total State budget of 49 million 
quetzals. The education budget is the highest of all the ministerial budgets. 


Number of Schools The number of schools (infant, rural, urban, 
evening, industrial, teacher-training, special and technical) operating 
during the school year was 3,676. 


Number of Pupils and Enrolments at these schools amounted to 
Teachers 199,139. During the year, 40,990 children 
learned to read. The total number of teachers was 10,198. 


ORGANISATION 


New Mixed Rural Schools = =‘[hirty-six mixed rural schools were established 
during the year. 


Coramercial Education A school of commerce was opened in the town 
of Escuintla. 


Duration of Courses Schooling in the period from 16th January to 
15th November, 1950, was interrupted on a number of occasions, on 
account of the VIth Olympic Games of Central America and the Caribbean, 
held in the capital in February and March, and the presidential elections, 
held in the autumn. 


1 From the report presented to the National Congress by Dr. Juan José 
AREVALO, President of the Republic of Guatemala. 
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METHODS 


“ General Examinations’ To obtain the primary teacher's diploma or the 
Abolished baccalaureate, it was formerly necessary to pass 
so-called “‘ general examinations"’. These examinations have now been 
abolished. 


Scholarships and Travel For the first time, collective trips abroad were 
Abroad organised in the period under review for teachers 
who had just become certificated. Some of these teachers went to Mexico, 
others to Costa Rica. 

Several scholarships were granted to enable young persons to study 
abroad, and a number of scholarship holders were studying in Guatemala. 


LireERACY CAMPAIGN 


Mobile Elementary Cultare The mobile elementary culture missions con- 
Missions tinued to carry out their assigned duties in the 
period under review, which comprise the fields of sanitation, sports, 
civics and agriculture, in addition to the teaching of the alphabet. 

After long study, in which foreign as well as Guatemalan specialists 
participated, alphabets have been prepared for four native languages 
(i.e., Quiché, Cakchiquel, Quékchi and Mam). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Vith Olympic Games As mentioned above, the Vith Olympic Games 
for Central America and the Caribbean were held in the capital in February 
and March. Excellent, modern stadia were specially built for the occasion. 
The number of athletes participating was 1,613. They came from Mexico, 
Cuba, Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, Trinidad, Nicaragua, Jamaica, Curacao and, of course, Guatemala. 
The games were presided over by the Minister of Education. 


National Native Affairs The national native affairs institute continued 
Institute its technical research in the year under review. 
Special mention should be made of its translation of the Guatemalan 
constitution into the native languages, and its publication of a pamphlet 
on the rights and duties of Guatelmalan citizens. This institute was 
responsible for the four native alphabets referred to above. 


Anthro ical and In the period under review the anthropological 
Historical me and historical institute continued the series of 
advanced cultural courses instituted in 1949, published a number of 
scientific works, and pursued its socio-economic research on twenty-five 
native communities. 


Educational Publications The Ministry of Education published 131,500 
volumes for teaching and educational purposes. It brought out the 
“ Teachers’ Review” (13,000 copies) and various other educational 
journals (33,000 copies), and continued the publication of the “ Isthmus 
Classics ** series. 








HONDURAS 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951! 


Primary Epucation — Statistics — School Buildings — Budget — Tech- 
nical Problems — Dionisio de Herrera Experimental School — Pilot Schools — 
Model Rural Schools — Reform of Curricula — Rationalisation — Refresher 
Courses School Meals — SECONDARY EDUCATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 
— New Curricula — Girls’ Rural Training College — Higher Training College 
— Summer School — Chilean Educationists — Circulating Library — Publi- 
cation of Textbooks — Enrolments — Hicuer Epucation — Extension Courses 
— Enrolments — Cooperation Agreement — NATIONAL LITERACY CAMPAIGN — 
Organisation. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Statistics In May, 1951, there were 25 _ pre-scholastic 
establishments in Honduras (of which 21 were private, 3 State and 1 muni- 
cipal), with a total of 935 pupils. 

At the beginning of the period under review, there were 527 urban 
primary schools, with a total of 57,416 pupils and 1,878 teachers (as 
compared with 43,591 pupils and 1,720 teachers in 1949-1950.) 

In the same period there were 1,383 rural primary schools, with a 
total of 47,818 pupils and 1,523 teachers (as compared with 1,228 schools, 
37,080 pupils and 1,411 teachers in 1949-1950). 

There were 55 private urban schools, and 79 private rural schools. 

It may thus be seen that at the beginning of the period under review, 
there were 2,231 primary establishments in Honduras (323 more than in 
1949-1950), with a total of 105,234 pupils and 3,314 teachers. 


School Buildings In the year under review, 50 new primary 
schools were built, and 83 were under construction, in rural and urban 
areas. With assistance from the Ministry of Education, the municipalities 
and districts were able to repair a number of schools. 

The general directorate of primary education will shortly submit 
to the government draft regulations on school building and repair and 
the granting of government subsidies. Pending the coming into force of 
these regulations, instructions have been issued on lighting, walls, location 
of classes, etc. At the request of certain education authorities, plans have 
also been provided. 


Budget For the fiscal year 1950-1951 the public edu- 
cation budget amounted to 2,676,079.04 lempiras. The 1952 budget will 
increase by 869,616.28 lempiras to 3,545,685.32 lempiras. 


’From the report sent by the Honduras Secretariat for Education. 
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Technical Problems School work has been influenced since July, 
1950, by the issue of a series of circulars aiming at improving and facilitat- 
ing teaching. Circular No. 1 concerns the problems of (a) planning and 
organisation of the work, and (b) execution and (c) control of the results 
obtained. It defines the aims and specific objectives of primary education, 
in the light of the kind of person Honduras needs for her development. It 
indicates how each of the problems mentioned may be solved so that the 
various stages of education may correspond to the children’s development, 
and school work be planned and ordered on scientific lines. It attempts 
to ensure that each teacher knows the pupils from the biological, social, 
economic, educational and psychological points of view. 

Circular No. 2 contains a number of instructions on the drawing up 
of weekly time-tables. 

Circular No. 3 deals with the organisation of parents’ associations, the 
activities of which have given very satisfactory results. 

Two new circulars, Nos. 4 and 5, were sent to teachers in October and 
December, 1950. The first requests them to make advance preparations 
for the celebration of the anniversary of José Cecilio del Valle, and indicates 
the kind of work that will serve to show his personality. Circular No. 5 
contains the Ministry's concrete recommendations on the evaluation of 
school results, in respect of knowledge, habits, abilities and attitudes, 
and on the evaluation of methods. It indicates what instructions are still 
in force, and gives new norms for the coming school year, concerning the 
enrolment of pupils and the creation of pleasant and welcoming surround- 
ings which will favourably dispose them towards school work. 


Dionisio de Herrera At the same time as it was placed in the technical 
Experimental School and administrative charge of the general 
directorate of primary education, the Dionisio de Herrera experimental 
school was re-organised so that it might accomplish the task assigned to it. 
In spite of unsuitable buildings, an attempt has been made to increase the 
use of the “‘centres of interest’’ and project methods, and to make provi- 
sion for the further training of its teachers. A laboratory for educational 
psychology has been established, and research made into the question of 
the new form primary education in Honduras should assume. With a 
view to their application later to all other primary schools, special rules 
have been drawn up for the parents’ association connected with the 
school, in order to improve the way it works. 

A system of self-government has been organised for the pupils. The 
publication of a journal is contemplated, which would serve to make the 
work of the school known, and be a means of training its teachers. 


Pilot Schools In order to create conditions favourable to 
the reform of primary education, and to ensure that all teachers carry it 
through in the same way, a pilot school (Escuela de Guta Técnica) has been 
established (by decree No. 91 dated 18th July, 1950), and assigned the 
task of (a) helping the general directorate and the departmental directors 
to apply the reform programme, (b) serving as a consultative body for the 
coordination of education under any given authority, (c) sending reports 
to the general directorate on request, and replying to technical questions, 
(d) organising model lessons for local, departmental and other teachers, 
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(e) serving as a demonstration centre for teams sent by the general direc- 
torate of primary education, and (f) serving as a practice school for the 
training colleges attached to the secondary schools. 


Model Rural Schools Given the utility of establishing centres capable 
of influencing the other schools, and of preparing the way for the general 
application of the rural education reform, model rural schools have been 
set up (by decree No. 234 dated Ist August, 1950) in each department, 
with the following aims : (a) giving a general basic education ; (b) training 
pupils for work, through agricultural, craft and industrial activities, 
so that they shall later become attached to the soil and abandon wasteful 
methods of cultivation, and thus aid in the campaign against the flight 
from the land; (c) promoting an interest among parents and pupils for 
agriculture, through presenting it as being as important and as worthy 
as any other occupation; (d) developing a sense of social organisation 
among the rural population, by encouraging the establishment of pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ cooperatives; (e) creating educational centres 
capable of contributing to the improvement of rural conditions ; (f) becoming 
cultural centres for the community, diffusing information on important 
questions such as health, culture, civics and production. 

So that the model rural schools may be in a position to accomplish 
these aims, they have been provided with adequate buildings and land, 
small trades workshops, and properly trained staff. 


Reform of Curricula The new primary curricula and syllabuses are 


based on the advances made in educational science and philosophy. 
Certain designations and groups of subjects have for this reason been 
changed, to bring them into line with the new approach to various sub- 
jects and with modern classification. The programmes are based on the 
new teaching principles, and bracket the various subjects in broad subject- 
groups : (I) education for health ; (II) intellectual education ; (III) manual 
education ; (IV) aesthetic education. Some new subjects have been intro- 
duced, and others given a new name. A new subject called “‘ education 
for the home ”’ has been introduced into the curriculum for girls’ schools, 
combining two old subjects—domestic science and feminine crafts—and 
certain other subjects. 

Drawing will henceforth be called “ plastic arts "’, and will play an 
important role in aesthetic education. Elementary science has been renamed 
** natural science '’, and will be treated as an “ objective-natural "’ subject 
in the first two classes and a “‘scientific-natural”’ subject in the remaining 
classes. 

Social studies will be an “‘ objective-cultural "’ study in the first two 
classes and a “ scientific-cultural *’ one in the remaining classes. 

In both rural and urban schools, an attempt has been made to achieve 
due balance in the time-table as between the subject groups I, II and IV. 
As regards subject-group III (manual education), due account has been 
taken of local needs and of the necessity of giving rural pupils a more 
intensive preparation for agricultural life. 

The curricula were drawn up on the following principles :— (1) Jntro- 
duction; (a) philosophy of primary education, (b) organisation of primary 
education, (c) specific objectives ; (11) New Curricula: (a) guiding edu- 
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cational principles, (b) philosophic, scientific and technical basis, (c) struc- 
ture and characteristics, (d) education norms for interpretation, (e) regional 
norms, (f) permanent curricula adaptation, (g) instructions to teachers ; 
(III) Subject Structure: (a) aim of each subject, (b) specific objective of 
each subject, (c) suggestions on method by group and class, (d) teaching 
materials, (e) bibliography for teachers and children, (f) structure. 


Rationalisation The curricula are being applied in accordance 
with instructions contained in Circular No. 1 mentioned above. Content, 
activities and aims are presented by work periods, of which the total in 
hours should wherever possible not exceed the total number of lessons 
prescribed per year. 

The teaching difficulties of the preceding school year have now abated 
somewhat, in the urban areas at least, as is evidenced by the planning of 
school work, the use of school records and of audio-visual aids for reading, 
etc. 

The “centres of interest”, project and individual methods are 
employed in a number of schools. 

Several new textbooks were recently published. 


Refresher Courses Technical and administrative refresher courses 
have been authorised (by decree No. 1183 dated 14th December, 1950) for 
pre-scholastic and urban and rural primary teaching staffs, and further 
training courses for teachers applying for posts in the experimental and 
model rural schools mentioned above. They have been held during the 


summer, and have proved highly satisfactory. They were attended by 
1,664 teachers, who all manifested interest and goodwill, despite the sacri- 
fices attendance involved for many of them. There is every reason to 
believe that the second series of courses of this kind will prove even more 


successful. 


School Meals In the year under review the school meals 
programme, sponsored by Unicef and assisted by the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and the Interior, began to operate. Nearly 10,000 undernourished 
children attending primary schools received each day a glass of milk, and 
a portion of wholemeal bread and margarine. Schools were provided with 
the staff necessary for the preparation of these meals. As soon as a social 
worker and two assistants were available to carry out the programme, it 
was possible to cater for a greater number of children. The results regis- 
tered at the end of the first stage are more than satisfactory. The children’s 
weight and height have increased considerably, atsences have dimiaished, 
and enrolments at the beginning of the school year went up. The pro- 
gramme has therefore been more widely applied. It is now in operation in 
929 schools (397 urban and 532 rural), and 36,403 children benefit from it. 
The latter total is higher than that originally planned, and it is hoped to 
increase it still further, in the light of experience and with increased 
help from the departmental and local authorities and the parents’ asso- 
ciations responsible for providing glasses. Special mention should be made 
of the strict control of distribution of the foodstuffs, based on a plan drawn 
up in advance. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 


New Curricula The government has approved the new curricula 
for urban and rural secondary schools and training colleges. The secondary 
curriculum henceforth includes new subjects such as Latin and “ education 
for the home’. In the new urban training college curriculum the number 
of hours of teaching practice has been increased. The top classes will 
give a mainly professional training. The syllabuses are now being drawn 
up, and will consist of three separate parts: content of the subject, 
activities, and suggestions on method. 


Girl’s Rural Training A girls’ rural training college has been established 
College (by a decree dated 4th May, 1951) at Villa 
Ahumada, Danli. The pupils are recruited from the rural centres and 
villages in the various departments. They are all holders of State scholar- 
ships. A one-year general and professional course has been organised in the 
college for unqualified rural teachers. 


Higher Training College The Ministry of Education is now organising a 
higher training college, a Chilean professor, Mr. Santiago Tejias Fuen- 
zalida, being responsible for the technical side. The aims assigned to the 
college are (a) the training of the administrators, specialists and techni- 
cians required in the various primary education services; (b) the training 
and further training of teachers and directing and technical staff for 
training colleges and secondary and special schools; (c) the training of 


primary education teachers for the communal training college at which 
students of the higher training college will do their teaching practice ; 
(d) educational research ; (e) publication of this research and of matter 
bearing on education in general. 


Summer School The first secondary teacher-training summer 
school was held in March, 1951. It was attended by 195 teachers from 
the teacher-training and secondary sections. It was intended for further 
training, and its courses were both general and special. The general 
courses included the philosophy of education, the principles of education, 
vocational guidance, general methodology, school organisation, educational 
psychology, educational biology, educational sociology, and the technique 
of evaluation. The special courses included Spanish, French, social studies, 
domestic training, musical education, and physical education. Educational 
problems were studied and debated in discussion groups. 


Chilean Educationists The government has appointed seven Chilean 
educationists, of whom four are to effect the technical re-organisation of 
primary, teacher-training and secondary education, in collaboration with 
the national teachers. A French educationist has been asked to re-organise 
the teaching of French in secondary schools. 


Circulating Library The Ministry of Education has organised a 
circulating library at the general directorate of teacher-training and 
secondary education, for the use of the departmental secondary establish- 
ments. 
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Publication of Textbooks The general directorate of teacher-training and 
secondary education is organising a service for the publication of textbooks 
for the training colleges and secondary schools. 


Enrolments Training colleges and secondary schools were 
attended in the year under review by 4,766 pupils, the teachers totalling 
1,862. In the same period 327 pupils obtained their school-leaving 
certificate. 


HiGHer EpucATION 


Extension Courses In the period under review the university 
inaugurated extension work in the form of courses, series of lectures and 
seminars. It has now established two new courses: ‘the Cervantés 
chair’ and * the French civilisation chair for the diffusion of Spanish 
and French culture respectively. A chair in cooperation and two law 
courses on work and social security are to be organised in the near future. 


Enrolments In the year under review the higher education 
establishments were attended by 906 students, distributed as follows : 
law, 201; pharmacy, 65; medicine, 242; nursing, 88; engineering, 106 ; 
economics, 204. Degrees were conferred on 27 students. 


Cooperation Agreement The United States government and that of 
Honduras have signed an agreement on educational cooperation for a 
period of four vears, i.e., until June, 1955. The aims of the agreed pro- 
gramme are (a) the promotion and development of understanding and 
goodwill between the United States and Honduras, in the interests of 
democracy ; (b) assistance in the development of education in Honduras 
through cooperative action by the two governments ; and (c) stimulation 
and development of reciprocal information and technical exchange in the 
educational field. The inter-American education cooperation service is 
to provide a number of technical specialists to develop the education 
cooperation programme, under the following heads: (a) a study of the 
needs of Honduras in the fields of primary and vocational! education, and 
of its resources in this respect, and the drawing up of a programme to 
meet these needs; (b) the elaboration and administration of plans for 
primary and vocational education, covering teacher training and school 
activities and administration ; (c) practical means of acquiring the edu- 
cational techniques in use in the United States, Honduras and elsewhere. 
The cooperation service is directed by Dr. Clair J. Butterfield, an educa- 
tional psychologist ; he has made contact with the Ministry of Education 
officials and has directed various schools in order to become acquainted 
with the country’s needs and so be in a position to draw up a programme 
of work. 


NATIONAL LireRAcyY CAMPAIGN 


Organisation A national literacy campaign has been organised 
(by decree No. 898, promulgated by the Secretariat for Education on 
3rd November, 1950, the relevant regulations being dated 6th November, 
1950). On its appointment the national literacy committee drew up a 
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plan of campaign, and instructed the departmental directors of education 
to organise regional and local bodies responsible for setting up and operat- 
ing the literacy centres. 

The national literacy committee has contributed very greatly to the 
initial success of the campaign, but with only few exceptions the activities 
of the departmental and local committees have not come up to the expec- 
tations of the central authorities. Valuable help was given by the Ministries 
of War and the Interior, and to them is due much of what has been 
achieved. The Ministry of the Interior gave strict orders that the literacy 
centres should get all the premises and the lighting they needed. The 
literacy centres are of four kinds: (a) official centres whose teachers are 
paid by the Ministry of Education ; (b) centres organised free of teaching 
costs by the Ministry of War; (c) centres organised free of teaching costs 
by the Ministry of the Interior; and (d) civic-action centres organised by 
the educational associations and private individuals. 

The following numbers of literacy centres have been operating : 
official centres, 790; Ministry of War centres, 135; Ministry of the 
Interior centres, 21; civic-action centres, 20 ; total, 966. A total of 20,843 
adults enrolled when the centres were opened ; 20,320 adults were attend- 
ing at the end of January, 1951. The examination was taken by 13,166. 
Teachers, coming mainly from public primary schools, numbered 966. It 
should not be overlooked that a number of rural proprietors themselves 
gave the instruction. 

The first results of the campaign may be summed up as follows: 
(a) the number of centres opened and of students enrolled exceeded expec- 
tations, and the initial edition of 10,000 booklets proved inadequate ; 
(b) the desire for literacy is widespread, and the opening of the centres was 
regarded as a godsend; (c) 8,822 persons learned to read and write in 
1950-1951, representing a decrease of 1.13%, in the number of illiterates 
as in March, 1950 (63%, of the population then being illiterate). Due 
account should be taken of the fact that at most of the centres the course 
lasted only three months, and that the number of persons who learned to 
read and write represents 67% of those sitting for the examination. The 
results of the examination are confirmed by the examination reports, sent 
to the education departments, and signed by the invigilators, the head- 
masters and other authorities. No doubtdul cases were included. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Scope of India’s Task India offers perhaps the biggest and most 
exacting educational challenge in the world today. It has a population of 
about 362 millions which forms 15.1 % of the total population of the world 
and is next only to China in magnitude. About 70% of the total population 
is illiterate and deprived of the benefits of school education. 

The leaders as well as the people of the country are poignantly 
conscious of the implications of this situation which has been rendered 
still more urgent by the recent attainment of political freedom as well as 
by the demands of the world situation as a whole. The problem involves, 
amongst other things : 


(a) the early liquidation of illiteracy through the provision of uni- 
versal, free and compulsory basic education for all children of school- 
going age ; 

(b) provision of fundamental social education for adults which will 
not only make them literate, but endeavour to raise their material and 
cultural standards and widen their interests and outlook ; 


(c) expansion and improvement of facilities for fechnical education 
so as to provide fully trained personnel for industrial and technological 
projects directed towards raising the productivity and national wealth 
of the country ; and 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
2 Education by Mr. P. N. Kirpa, delegate of the government of 
ndia. 
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(d) reorganisation of university education in the light of new national 
needs and aspirations so as to provide the right type of leadership in 
different fields. 


Considering the size of the country, it is a colossal task requiring not 
only commensurate financial resources, but also adequate planning and 
personnel. So far as finances are concerned, they are the most serious 
handicap in any programme of rapid educational advance. The estimate 
of the additional expenditure to be incurred on the introduction of a 
scheme of free and compulsory basic education during the first five years 
of a 16-year plan amounts to about Rs. 2,234 million (£167 million) while 
the actual annual expenditure on primary education at present is only 
about Rs. 300 million (£22 million). 

Similar schemes and estimates have been worked out for other 
aspects of educational development, but it has not been possible yet to 
find the resources for their adequate implementation. If normal conditions 
had prevailed during the last ten years, considerable progress should 
have been made by now. But the difficult years of the war were followed 
by inflation and famine or near-famine conditions and the partition of the 
country brought with it the problem of the relief and rehabilitation of 
millions of refugees and many other urgent issues which absorbed the bulk 
of the national resources and made it impossible for the government to 
devote sufficient funds to educational development. 


Progress Made In spite of these difficulties, however, efforts 
have been continued to improve the educational system and expand its 
scope as far as possible. So far as the primary stage is concerned, a new 
pattern of education has been worked out—namely, basic education, 
which is more practical and realistic and seeks to replace the traditional 
academic approach by craft-centred, productive education more in con- 
formity with child psychology and social needs. 

In the field of adult education, what is called the ideology of social 
education has been definitely adopted, which aims at enriching the life 
of the masses by a comprehensive approach covering literacy, useful 
knowledge, civic training and recreation. Experiments on these lines 
have not only been worked out at certain selected centres and institutions 
but, in some cases, have been incorporated on a fairly large scale in the 
actual educational schemes being worked out in some of the states, as 
indicated in the later sections of this report. 

The needs of technical education have been surveyed and several new 
scientific laboratories and technological institutes and colleges have been 
started during the last few years. Problems of university education were 
comprehensively surveyed by a commission presided over by Dr. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan and its recommendations are under examination and 
consideration. This stir of interest has also permeated various other 
educational fields where valuable pioneering and experimental work is 
being done, including the field of international and intergroup relationships. 
in connection with which special attention may be invited to the Social 
Tensions Project established last year under the joint auspices of Unesco 
and the government of India. 
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Some idea of the seriousness of purpose with 
which the problem of educational reconstruction is being tackled by the 
state governments within the limitations already enumerated, may be 
formed by the increase in the educational budgets since 1947. During the 
years 1947-48, 1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 the educational budgets of 
all the state governments combined were respectively Rs. 360 millions, 
432 millions, 554 millions and 621 millions. It may further be added that 
the State of Bihar spent during 1947-48 and 1948-49 on basic education 
alone Rs. 131,000 and 388,000 respectively. The State of Madhya Pradesh 
spent on social education alone Rs. 225,000, Rs. 1,611,000 and Rs. 2,010,000 
respectively during 1947-48, 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


National Planning But the long-range solution of the problem of 
Comanission resources is a quick and marked increase in the 
total national wealth out of which ultimately all social services, including 
education, must be financed. This problem is being studied by the National! 
Planning Commission, appointed by the government of India last year to 
draw up plans of development in all important fields of national activity 
and to suggest ways and means of implementing them effectively. In this 
connection the central as well as the state governments have prepared 
their plans of educational development and the Commission is consi- 
dering how, by pooling central and state resources and utilizing inter- 
national assistance as well as loans, these plans can be worked out within 
a reasonable period. It is expected that the Commission will be able 
to complete the first stage of its work during the current year. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION 


Central Ministry In the constitution of India “ Education" is 
of Education a transferred subject. The responsibility for 
providing educational facilities and administering the same, therefore, 
lies on the state government concerned. It has, however, been considered 
necessary to have a Ministry of Education in the central government 
to carry on advisory and co-ordination work. In some of the states, known 
as ‘‘ Centrally Administered Areas ’’, the central Ministry of Education 
has the direct responsibility of administering education through the local 
governments. It has to administer educational scholarships awarded 
either by the central government or by foreign countries and internationai 
organisations and to deal generally with all international agencies working 
in the educationa! field. In order to discharge its various functions it 
collects and maintains, through its central Bureau of Education, up-to-date 
information, both statistical and otherwise, on all types of education. 


Decentralisation The various states in the country are divided 
into four groups: ‘A’,‘B’,‘C’ and‘D’. Part ‘A’ states are generally 
those which were formerly known as ‘ Provinces’ in British India. Part 
‘B’ states have been carved out by the amalgamation of the former 
Indian States. Part ‘C’ and D’ states are administered by the Govern- 
ment of India through the Chief Commissioners. 
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In each state there is a Minister of Education responsible to the state 
legislature. Under him is a Directorate of Education with necessary 
supervisory and inspectional staff. In the central government also there 
is a Ministry of Education, responsible to parliament. This portfolio is 
held at present by the Hon. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The Ministry 
has five main divisions—Administration and Cultural Relations Division, 
the Bureau and Development Division, the General Education Division, 
the Technical Division and the Scholarships Division. 

The names of the various states, their areas and population are given 
below, and will convey some idea of the magnitude of the problem with 
which the governments concerned have to deal. 


Area (Square Miles) Population (1951) 
Part ‘A’ States 


Assam .. a ed ee ee 54,100 9,130,000 
West Bengal . ae oe ey oe a 29,500 24,790,000 
DEA a's aes. Sie witiGhs £ 70,400 40,220,000 
Bombay. . fereiank o56sle. Ree 35,940,000 
Madhya Pradesh Se el ee ee 130,300 21,330,000 
Madras ... pee aie hy 127,800 56,950,000 
Be ee ee a 59,900 14,640,000 
Punjab .. © ie bated abc saris 37,400 12,640,000 
Uttar Pradesh a ee ee eee 112,500 63,250,000 


Part ‘B’ States 


Hyderabad... 6 ete ys 82,300 18,650,000 
Jammu and Kashmir Po ete eo 82,300 1,870,000 
Madhya Bharat ......... 46,700 7,940,000 
CE ae 6 ka ne oR a 8 fe 29,500 9,070,000 
SS re ee ee 10,100 3,470,000 
IS es de a 128,400 15,300,000 
A i aad le 21,100 4,140,000 
Travancore-Cochin ........ 9,200 9,270,000 


Part ‘C’ States 


EN ae eee ee eee 2,400 690,000 
Ee ee ee ee 6,900 840,000 
Te ee ae oe ee 500 130,000 
PD. dine<e ese ehecdhataie oa 1,600 230,000 
Delhi .. . se eee linet his Sa 600 1,740,000 
Himachal Pradesh TPR a wee 10,600 990,000 
a tea tanta, ca yh My e's 8,500 570,000 
0 Se ee er ee 8,600 580,000 
Tripura... ea a eee 4,000 650,000 
Vindya Pradesh NE eh MN ee ee tN 24,600 3,580,000 


Part ‘D’ States 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands . 3,100 
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PRIMARY AND Basic EDUCATION 


Centrally Administered Areas [ Ajmer a five-year scheme for free compulsory 
‘** Junior Basic Education ” was introduced in the rural areas. The whole 
region has been divided into three districts and each year one district 
will be brought under compulsion. A number of “ Basic Schools "’ have 
been established and the number of students is steadily increasing. 

In Delhi the basic system of education has been introduced in the 
lowest classes of the provincialised “ District Board Primary Schools ”’. 
Each school will have at least one basic teacher. The government is trying 
to train all women teachers in the basic method. The scheme is ultimately 
expected to cover about forty thousand children of the age group 6-11 in 
the rural areas. During the year under review a bureau of psychology 
was attached to the Central Institute of Education, Delhi, and a research 
centre for basic education was opened. 

In Vindhya Pradesh 300 more primary schools were opened. 


Other States Bihar. Steps have been taken to introduce 
basic education by establishing full-fledged ‘“ Basic Schools"’ and by 


introducing crafts in non-basic schools, which have been given grants for 
this purpose. Special arrangements have been made for training teachers 
in crafts at selected centres. With a view to introducing free and 
compulsory primary education, the state government has abolished tuition 
fees up to class V and has agreed to bear the entire cost of the salaries of 
the teachers up to that standard. This means that every primary school 


in the state will become an aided institution. Primary education is being 
planned in such a way as to utilise to the fullest extent and in the best 
possible manner the existing schools by raising their standard, and 
increasing the number of trained teachers. 

Madhya Bharat. About 1,000 primary schools which were opened 
throughout the state in 1949-1950 were consolidated and developed further 
by the employment of 480 additional teachers at an expenditure of 
Rs. 100,000. Compulsory primary education was introduced in small 
compact areas in the districts of Dhar and Shivpuri as an experimental 
measure. 

Madras. During the year under review, the total number of basic 
training schools in the state was 46 including 8 aided institutions. The 
basic education board has formed a sub-committee to study the working 
of basic education and to suggest ways and means of improving it. 

Mysore. One hundred new primary schools and 28 “ Basic Schools ”’ 
were opened during the year in the rural parts of the Mysore state. A 
small committee of experts has been constituted to frame the syllabus and 
devise forms and registers for the guidance of teachers. 


Orissa. The state government sanctioned Ks. 100,000 for the improve- 
ment of primary school buildings in the integrated states. The government 
are considering the enactment of a new law, the Orissa Basic Education 
Act, 1951, for gradually converting all the primary schools in the state 
into basic schools. 
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Patiala and East Punjab States Union. The government plan to intro- 
duce basic education in the schools by stages. 184 new primary schools 
for boys and girls were started during the year under review and 47 primary 
schools raised to the lower middle standard. 

Punjab. <A special education committee was appointed to recom- 
mend to the government the most expeditious ways of spreading primary 
education in all parts of the State. 


Rajasthan. The scheme for the reorganisation of education at the 
primary and middle stages was put into force from July, 1950. Under this 
scheme, the primary stage will last for five years and aim at providing the 
minimum of general education and training required to ensure permanent 
literacy together with compulsory leather-work, knitting, book-binding 
and tailoring. 

Travancore-Cochin. With the intention of converting the existing 
primary and middle schools into basic schools, the government have 
started a basic training college. 


Uttar Pradesh. In pursuance of the ten-year educational plan for 
rural areas the Uttar Pradesh government have transferred 11,550 schools 
with their teachers to the “‘ District Boards’. Under this plan the state 
government will incur a total expenditure of Rs. 25,111,000. This marks an 
important change in the field of primary education in so far as it abolishes 
dual control over primary schools. Besides, this change will make for a 
substantial economy in due course, possibly to the extent of Rs. 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 a year, which may be utilized for ameliorating the teachers 
conditions. Under this scheme, all schools opened by the government in 
future will be transferred to the “ District Boards.’’ The government will 
also transfer to the Boards the necessary funds to run the schools. 


SociaL EDUCATION 


In Ajmer, on the lines of the scheme in force in Delhi State, a five- 
year plan for social education was introduced. The object of the scheme 
is to reduce illiteracy by at least 50% among the population of the rural 
areas in the age-groups 12-45 within a period of five years. During the 
year under review an amount of Rs. 90,000 was sanctioned for the scheme 
and a sum of Rs. 100,000 has been provided for this purpose for the next 
year. With the inception of the scheme, 50 social education centres, 
including 10 for women, were established. 


In Delhi efforts to fight illiteracy in rural as well as urban areas 
have been stepped up. For the rural areas, the Education Department, 
Delhi, has introduced a novel scheme of education through audio-visual 
aids aptly named the “ Educational Caravan’’. The Caravan consists 
of four vans, one to serve as a mobile stage, another as a moving cinema, 
and the remaining two as exhibition vans. The Caravan is self-sufficient 
in that it is fitted with microphones for public lectures, electric generators, 
projectors, etc., and has the necessary equipment, like chairs, tables, 
canopies, charts, posters and books for organizing a village educational 
and cultural mela (festival). The Caravan toured the various villages 
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of Delhi State staging three-day melas at each centre, which proved 
very popular. It is hoped to set up two more Caravans in the near future. 
The new all-out literacy campaign aiming at intensive work to eradicate 
illiteracy completely and quickly has also been started in ten villages. 
160 teachers including 90 women are working in these villages. Small 
libraries, with 100 books in each, have also been established in these 
villages. A people’s college, called the Janata College, has been started 
at Alipur with the object of training local leaders for rural areas; the 
surrounding villages are taking a keen interest in its activities. 

In Bengal, in order to follow up the work done in social education 
centres, 100 libraries have been established at suitable places to attract 
adults from the surrounding literacy centres and they have been subsidized 
to the extent of Rs. 300 each for meeting the cost of books and equipment. 
A film library has been set up at the headquarters and a number of radio 
sets sent to the ‘‘mofussil” social education centres. The government has 
published a handbook containing useful instructions and information 
about adult education for the use of teachers. A number of posters and 
charts for use in the adult education centres have been prepared. Further, 
steps are being taken for the production of literature and a journal for 
neo-literates. A sum of Rs. 15,000 was distributed to the various district 
social education advisory councils to arrange dramatic and other folk 
recreational programmes for the entertainment of the rural people. 


In Bihar the coal mines welfare fund advisory committee accepted 
the scheme of adult education among miners in this state under which 
7 adult education centres are to be opened. 


The government of Hyderabad sanctioned « sum of Rs. 150,000 from 
the labour welfare fund for the construction of seven primary schools in 
the Singaneri Collieries and Rs. 7,000 for an adult education centre. A 
hundred adult night schools were opened in the state during the year. 


In Madhya Pradesh rural reconstruction work was the special feature 
of the social education programme. Social education was extended to 
factory labourers in the state, who made a good response to it. They 
came forward readily to join social education classes as a result of special 
efforts made in co-operation with mine owners, social workers and social 
education committees. More radio sets were installed in Gram and Nyaya 
Panchayat (village council and village court) villages. A seminar on social 
education organised by the Madhya Pradesh government was held in 
Nagpur from the 25th to the 31st of October, 1950. It was emphasised at 
the seminar that each village having a social education centre should start 
village reconstruction work. It was also suggested that village social 
education committees should start libraries for adults. 

In Madras courses were organised for training adult-education teachers 
(men as well as women) with the object of improving their efficiency. 

In Rajasthan a scheme for starting 50 main centres with 150 branches 
is in the process of implementation. 150 social workers have been trained 
for this purpose. A sum of Rs. 224,235 was earmarked for social education 
work during the year. As an experimental measure a mobile cultural 
squad was provided, consisting of lecturers, musicians, and an artist, 
and equipped with a publicity van and necessary publicity material. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


New Problems The spread of basic and social education has 
enhanced the necessity for providing greater diversity at the secondary 
stage. The gradual elimination of English and its replacement by Indian 
languages has also created new problems. In a country so vast as India, 
maintenance of uniformity of standards was difficult even when the medium 
of instruction was the same throughout the country. With the adoption 
of different languages as media of instruction, this problem has become 
even more complicated. The growing emphasis on science and technology 
also demands a reorientation of secondary education. 


Commission Proposed The Central Advisory Board of Education in 
its meeting in January 1948, recommended that a Commission should 
be set up to make a comprehensive survey of secondary education and 
make recommendations. This proposal, which was reaflirmed by the 
Board early this year, has not been implemented yet on account of financial 
stringency ; but the government of India fully realize that unless the 
system of secondary education in the country is also improved, neither 
primary nor university education can be well-balanced and effective. 


Progress Made During the year under review some of the states 
passed legislation to reorganise secondary education and the problem 
of curriculum reconstruction is also being tackled by them. For example, 
the U.P. government has decided to diversify the secondary curriculum 


into four branches: literary, scientific, constructive and aesthetic, and 
the proposal is being put into effect. The Bombay government has 
decided to abolish English from the lower secondary standards and intro- 
duce crafts in the curriculum. They have also replaced the Matriculation 
Examination conducted by Bombay University by the Secondary Schools 
Certificate Examination, conducted by a statutory board, which provides 
a very wide range of options and is calculated to encourage pupils with 
practical interests and aptitude to offer vocational subjects in place of 
academic ones. The Madras government has introduced the study of 
Hindustani in their secondary schools. The Bengal government has 
revised their syllabuses and curricula and have decided to set up a 
psychological bureau for carrying on tests in the schools. The Punjab 
government has appointed sub-committees to prepare new curricula for 
primary, secondary, social and physical education. In Madhya Pradesh, 
the government has revised the “ Vidya Mandir "’ scheme of education 
according to which institutions will be organised somewhat on the lines 
of the Gurukuls of ancient times. A network of such schools have been 
started throughout the state with the help of the Malquzars who have 
provided the land, while the government will meet the recurring expenses. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salary Scales The improvement of the position and prospects 
of teachers is basic to any improvement of the educational system. Since 
the attainment of independence, some progress has been made in the 
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direction of improving teachers’ training. The inadequate salary scales, 
however, which have not kept pace with the phenomenal increase in the 
cost of living, make it difficult to attract a sufficient number of the right 
type of teachers to the profession. The government of India as well as 
the state governments are, however, fully alive to this problem and in 
spite of the financial difficulties some of the states have increased the 
salaries of school teachers. 


Training For the training of teachers for basic and social 
education the state governments have a long-range as well as a short- 
range programme. The long-range plan is to introduce teaching of basic 
or social education techniques in all training colleges and normal schools. 
The short-term plan is to give short courses ranging from six weeks to 
three months to selected teachers who either go directly to their centres 
or train in their turn fresh batches of teachers. 

In December, 1947, the Central Institute of Education was established 
by the Government of India to train graduate teachers and provide post- 
graduate courses in education. The Institute is affiliated to Delhi Uni- 
versity. As stated earlier, a bureau of psychology and a research centre 
for basic education have been attached to the Institute. 

In Delhi, the Jamia Millia which is one of the most important national 
institutions has been maintaining a teachers’ training institute for many 
years. The Government of India are giving the Institute an annual 
grant to cover the cost of training basic teachers. In addition, the Jamia 
was given a special grant during the year under review mainly for raising 
the scales of pay of its teachers, who had been receiving very low salaries 
for many years, and for covering the deficit which it had to face on account 
of circumstances beyond its control. A similar amount has been provided 
in the budget for the coming year. 


In Bihar to meet the shortage of trained teachers in the State, the 
opening of a basic training college for graduates has been sanctioned. 
This college will train 50 graduate teachers every year. 


In Bombay 6 new government training institutions (5 fer men and 
1 for women) were opened during the year. This brings the total number 
of teachers’ training institutions in the state to 93. 


In Madras a short training course in crafts was organised for 70 
teachers employed in Madras City et the Teachers’ Training College, 
Saidapet. A short training course in home science for 50 assistant 
mistresses was held at the Queen Mary's College, Madras. 


In Rajasthan six-week training camps for men and women teachers 
and new candidates were run at Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur and Bikaner 
at a cost of Rs. 45,000. Most of the trainees were employed in the 500 
primary schools opened during the year under review. 


In Vindhya Pradesh short refresher and training courses for women 
teachers were held. One Certificate of Teaching College was opened 
and a Higher Teaching Certificate one-year training course was started 
to meet the dearth of trained teachers. 
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AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Health Services School health services are still at a comparatively 
underdeveloped stage in India. Slow and steady progress is, however, 
being made in the states to improve them. 


Physical Education Greater emphasis is being placed on physical 
education in the schools. On the advice of the Advisory Board of Physical 
Education a proposal is under consideration by the Government of India 
to organise interstate camps on a zonal basis for the purpose of improving 
the quality of athletics in the country and of bringing the young men 
from various states together to promote a greater sense of national unity. 
The Government of India contributed Rs. 4,980 towards the total cost 
of equipment and players’ tours to Delhi and back and also towards 
the expenditure on hockey and football teams sent to Afghanistan in 
August, 1950, for playing friendly matches on the occasion of the Afghan 
Jashan celebrations. 

The Bihar government have sanctioned a five-year scheme for the 
establishment of a government college for health and physical education 
at an estimated annual cost of Rs. 76,000 recurring and more than 


Rs. 24,000 non-recurring. 


Children’s Literature The juvenile literature committee appointed 
Committee by the Central Advisory Board meeting last 


year discussed the question of the establishment of regional bodies for 
the promotion of children’s literature in the various languages enumerated 
in the constitution of India. The committee also considered the types 
of literature to be produced and the ways and means of encouraging the 
development of such literature. 


Handicapped Children The training centre for the adult blind established 
on Ist January, 1950 at Dehra Dun is making good progress in imparting 
vocational training to the adult blind. The number of trainees at present 
is 100. The training of ex-service personnel is nearing completion. 
Considerable progress has been made in the establishment of a central 
braille printing press at Dehra Dun, which is expected to function during 
the coming year. The expert braille committee met in June, 1950, and 
expressed general agreement with the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Braille Meeting held in Paris in March, 1950. The main recom- 
mendation of the meeting was that it was both practicable and desirable 
to have a single braille script for the blind which should be known as 
‘“* World Braille’. The chart of Indian braille has been revised by the 
expert braille committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

With a view to checking the growing menace of juvenile delinquency 
in the country, a committee of experts was set up at an inter-departmental 
conference held in Delhi in August, 1949. The Committee, which met in 
December, 1949, prepared the draft of a model children’s act which 
provides for both destitute and delinquent children. The draft act is 
now under consideration by the government for implementation in the 
Centrally Administered Areas. 
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Audio-Visual Education The film library of the Central Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Ministry of Education, which was established in 1947-1948, 
has now gradually developed into an audio-visual aids unit. A sum of 
Rs. 65,000 was provided for the purpose during the year under review. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Expansion An important development in respect of tech- 
nical education has been the establishment of the Indian Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur (West Bengal). The activities of the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore have also developed considerably by 
the addition of new research departments. Various engineering and 
technological institutions in the country received special grants for streng- 
thening and improving facilities for technical studies. 


Technical and : Three of the schemes recommended by the 
Commercial Education Scientific Man-power Committee, appointed in 
1947, were implemented during the year. These were: (i) Practical 
training stipends scheme, (ii) Research training scholarships scheme, 
and (iii) Development of research facilities in universities. A sum of 
Rs. 4,000,000 was given as grants to the engineering and technological 
institutions in the country and a further provision of Rs. 6,107,000 has 
also been made for next year. 

The All-India Council for Technical Education at its meeting held 


in January, 1951, at Calcutta made some important decisions for the 
development of technical and commercial education in the country. 
The All-India Boards of Technical Studies made considerable progress 
in the preparation of All-India courses in various branches of engineering, 
technology and commerce. 


Architecture and Applied The architecture and regional planning board 
Arte prepared a scheme for a typical architectural 
institution to serve as a model plan for state governmentsgand another 
scheme for the establishment of a central school of architecture is 
under preparation. 

The board in applied art prepared a comprehensive scheme, envisaging 
three stages of training, preliminary, professional and specialized, in 
printing and allied technology, which might be adopted by the Central 
and state governments and other educational organisations in the country 
for improving the standard of training. 


Technology In the Delhi polytechnic greater facilities were 
provided in the department of textile technology. The institute was also 
affiliated to the All-India diploma course in textile technology. The 
Association of Principals of Technical Institutions continues to do good 
work by issuing quarterly journals, arranging symposia and providing a 
forum for the exchange of ideas on matters concerning technical education. 
In view of the usefulness of the Association, the Government of India 
decided to continue financial aid to it. 
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States Developments In the states, too, there was further improvement 
in the field of technical education. The problem of technical education 
was carefully studied by various state governments. Better facilities 
established in the institutions were, for example, post-graduate studies 
in aeronautical engineering, metallurgy, internal combustion engineering, 
and power engineering, and chemical technology and applied physics 
were under investigation. 


HiGHEerR EDUCATION 


University Education A special meeting of the Central Advisory 
Commission Report Board of Education was convened in April, 1950, 
mainly to consider the report of the University Education Commission. 
At this meeting the Board accepted most of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report. The subjects discussed included teaching staff, 
standards of teaching, courses of study, post-graduate teaching and 
research, professional education, religious education, media of instruc- 
tion, examinations, women’s education, constitution and control of uni- 
versities, university finances and allied questions. 

The Government of India have approved generally the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the University Education Commission 
and efforts are being made to implement these progressively. Those which 
do not entail heavy expenditure but are capable of contributing to the 
improvement of university education have been taken in hand for early 
implementation. 

The total number of universities in India is now 28 and the total 
number of colleges affiliated to them is about 650. 


Central Universities The Ministry of Education appointed a com- 
mittee to review and report on the finances and needs of the three central 
universities at Aligarh, Banaras and Delhi. According to the recom- 
mendations of the committee a provision of Rs. 1,500,000 has been asked 
for during the next year for the development of these universities. 

The Gopernment of India has been paying normal maintenance 
grants and certain special grants amounting to Rs. 175,000 per annum 
to the Visva-Bharati, Shantiniketan, established by the late Rabindranath 
Tagore. The Visva-Bharati has now been declared an institution of 
national importance and by an act of parliament it has acquired statutory 
recognition as a university. As the Visva-Bharati will require additional 
funds, the Government of India has proposed an annual provision of 
Rs. 450,000 towards its recurring expenditure (including the amounts 
already being paid), Rs. 300,000 as a non-recurring grant for a hostel, 
and a loan of Rs. 200,000 for the construction of residential buildings, etc. 


States Universities The year under review has seen considerable 
expansion in university education in the states and there have been some 
important activities in the different universities. In the state of Bombay 
the Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Indian Women’s University, 
which was previously treated as an all-India organisation doing useful 
work in the field of women’s education, has since been transformed into 
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a university by an act of the Bombay legislature. The new university 
of Gujrat was established in November 1950. In the state of Bihar the 
select committee appointed by the government to examine the Patna 
and the Bihar Universities Bill recommended the establishment of three 
universities : (a) a purely teaching university at Patna; (b) a regional 
teaching-cum-afliliating university at Ranchi, and (c) an affiliating uni- 
versity for the institutions not covered by the Patna and Ranchi Uni- 
versities. The government of Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
appointed a committee to consider a proposal for establishing a new 
university in the state. A draft constitution of the university on the lines 
of modern universities, such as Poona and Karnataka, has been drawn 
up. In Uttar Pradesh the conference of the representatives of the uni- 
versities in the state have recommended the establishment of regional 
universities in places like Gorakhpur, Kanpur and Meerut and to conduct 
only honours and post-graduate courses and résearch work. 


Mepium OF INSTRUCTION 


Hindi Hindi, in Devnagri script, has been recognised 
as the federal language of the Indian Union and steps are being taken 
to give it its proper place in the various stages of education and to 
popularize it in other ways. 

The Ministry of Education has formulated a scheme concerning the 
teaching of Hindi to all government employees. A conference of leading 
Hindi organisations to consider ways and means of popularizing Hindi 
in non-Hindi speaking areas was held in New Delhi in March, 1951. For 
the purpose of evolving a dictionary of scientific terms for textbooks in 
Hindi, the Government of India have constituted a board of scientific 
and linguistic experts who recommended, at the first meeting of the board 
in December, 1950, that as far as possible international, scientific and 
technical terms should be used in all books written in Hindi and other 
principal languages of India. It was also suggested that an organisation 
should be set up for preparing dictionaries of scientific terminologies and 
textbooks in Hindi. 

The state government were requested to take suitable steps for the 
promotion of Hindi and to take immediate action to introduce Hindi as 
a compulsory subject in secondary schools. The reports received show 
that this is being done. 


Progress Made In Ajmer all schools have introduced Hindi as 
a second language for students whose first language is not Hindi and in 
Delhi State, Hindi has been made a compulsory subject from class III 
for non-Hindi-speaking pupils. In the various universities in the country 
where no separate Hindi departments existed steps have been taken to 
open such departments. 
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IRAQ 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


General — Quantitative Development — Structure — Free Primary and 
Secondary Education — Vocational Education — Compulsory Education — 
Baghdad University — Teachers’ Status. 


General At the time of its foundation in 1921, the 
Kingdom of Iraq had very little to begin with by way of education. The 
scanty number of primary schools, the one and only training college, 
barely above primary level, and a law school that had no collegiate standard 
whatsoever, were all that the country then possessed. It is therefore 
not surprising that the government was confronted with the very serious 
problem of finding suitable persons to fill essential official posts. The 
shortage, not only of teachers, but also of administrators, judges, engineers, 
physicians and other professional groups, was appalling. 

In order to remedy this shortage, the Iraq government has given 
ever-increasing attention to the varied problems of education. This 
attention may not so far have been as great and skilful as many hoped 
it would be, but it has nevertheless been substantial, and quite remarkable 
educational progress has been made. 


Quantitative Development [n the year under review the number of schools 
(public, private and foreign), teachers and pupils was as follows : 





Number 





Type of Establishment 





Schools Staff | Pupils 
| 


Primary schools. . f ‘ 1, 229 7,116 202,988 
Secondary and intermediate schools. . 1,796 32,527 
Vocational schools : Sak wow ® 79 1,240 
Training colleges .......... : 70 1,567 
University colleges ‘ ae ae ee oe 135** 5,050 





* Including police and army schools. 
** Excluding police, army, medical and pharmacy schools staffs. 











1 From the anges peunanted to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Muhammad Hussein AL-Yassin, delegate of the 
Iraq government. 
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The following table gives the average number of pupils per school, 

pupils per teacher, and teachers per school, in town and village primary 
schools in the same year: 





Boys’ Girls’ 
Primary Schools Primary Schools 





Town | Village | Town Village 
I 





Pupils per school. ....... 250 90 179 66 
Pupils por teacher .....:2-s 30 26 26 20 
Teachers per school. ...... 8 3 7 3 














In the year under review, there were 212 private schools with a total 
of 29,929 pupils and 1,431 teachers ; eleven foreign schools with a total 
of 2,167 pupils and 115 teachers; and 1,256 public establishments with 
a total of 211,276 pupils and 7,650 teachers. The private and foreign 
schools are to be found only at primary and secondary level, and their 
enrolments represent only 13% of total enrolments. 

The above figures are the result of continuous expansion. The 
number of graduates from the various schools has, of course, increased 
in proportion. The government has, moreover, pursued since 1923 a 
systematic policy of sending students abroad for university study in the 
various fields of science and the arts. Several hundreds of such students, 
together with those who worked for degrees at their own expense, now 
form the backbone of Iraq officialdom and occupy many other vital posts 
in society at large. 


Structure Iraq's educational system has three stages. 
The first is the primary stage, with a duration of six years. The second 
is the secondary stage, with a duration of five years, divided into a three- 
year intermediate section and a two-year preparatory section. The third 
is the higher education stage. According to their aims, the country’s 
educational establishments are of two kinds: those offering general 
education and those offering specialised education. 

Private and foreign schools in Iraq, in accordance with Education 
Law No. 57 of 1940, are subject to the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Free Primary : Primary and secondary education is free to all 
and Secondary Education Iraqis, irrespective of sex, race or religion. 
For higher education, students are usually required to pay a modest fee 
each year. All teacher-training establishments, including the two training 
colleges, provide free training, and maintain boarding students at the 
expense of the government. 


Vocational Education During the last few years the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has realised the importance of vocational education in regard to 
the needs of the Iraqi community and the provision of work opportunities 
for graduates, and has begun to give technical, agricultural and com- 
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mercial training its continuous consideration. Its endeavours have 
resulted in a substantial influx of pupils into these forms of education. 
Iraq looks forward with great expectation to assistance in this field 
from Unesco and other cultural organisations. There is a tremendous 
need for experts, laboratories and visual aids. 


Compulsory Education Education Law No. 57 of 1940, already men- 
tioned in connection with the supervision of private and foreign schools, 
recognises the principle that primary education is compulsory, when the 
necessary means are available. The prime meaning of “ means” in this 
connection is provision of the necessary funds. Scarcity of resources 
has regrettably impeded the application of this tremendous project. The 
desire of the Iraqi people for their children to attend school, among the 
poor, middle and wealthy classes, in both urban and rural areas, has been 
and still is intense and admirable. 

The Ministry of Education is drawing up a plan to universalise com- 
pulsory education as soon as possible. It hopes to secure the necessary 
funds from the country’s oil resources. The project is considered to be 
primarily a problem of construction, and the Development Board has 
already allotted 700,000 dinars out of a total of 3,500,000 dinars to be 
spent within a period of five years.| This reveals the special attention 
given to building schools, and to providing funds for the purpose from 
any available resources. When the money is available, the Ministry 
of Education will begin to train teachers, open schools and publish 
textbooks. It is to be earnestly hoped that the meetings of the XIVth 
International Conference on Public Education will give positive results 
that will help Iraq to formulate its plan. Iraq hopes that United Nations 
and its Specialised Agencies will give special attention to this question 
and make technical advice and experience available for the countries, 
including Iraq, that need them. 


Baghdad University An event of particular interest in Iraq during 
the year under review was the completion of a draft bill for the establish- 
ment of Baghdad University. Twenty-five years ago higher education 
was almost non-existent in Iraq. The highest institutions then existing 
were by no means of collegiate standard, and only since then have colleges 
begun to be established and seriously developed. There are now in Baghdad 
several well established colleges, namely the College of Law, the Medical 
College, the College of Commerce and Economics, the College of Arts 
and Science, and the Queen Aliyah College for Women. 

The question of grouping these various colleges into a university, 
to be called Baghdad University, has been under discussion for a number 
of years. It has formed the subject of several reports. A draft scheme 
was prepared in 1943 by a committee of deans of the colleges, under the 
chairmanship of the late Professor Hamley of the University of London. 
A comprehensive report was presented by a commission appointed in 
1948 and composed of Dr. Arthur Morgan and Sir Charles Darwin. A 
draft bill on the subject was finally completed in the year under review. 
It is now before the Council of Ministers for approval, prior to its presenta- 
tion to parliament during its next session in the autumn of 1951. 
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The draft bill places the envisaged Baghdad University under the 
patronage of H. M. the King. It accords it independent legal status, and 
ability to possess and dispense property of any kind, according to the 
statutory regulations governing undertakings of the kind. It makes the 
university independent in respect of financial, academic and administrative 
policy. It derives its income from annual government subsidies, but 
tuition fees, grants, wagf and bequests might well form a substantial 
part of its revenues. The bill vests authority in a university council, 
composed of the president, the deans, a professor from each of the con- 
stituent colleges, and four persons of outstanding academic and social 
standing, with the Minister of Education as an ex oficio member. The 
Minister of Education would also represent the university in the Council 
of Ministers and the two houses of porliament. He would enjoy a right 
of veto over the decisions of the council, limited by the possibility of 
over-ruling such veto by a two-thirds majority in the council. To be 
valid, moreover, such veto would have to be made within fifteen days 
of the decision it referred to. 

The bill also envisages another council, sharing some of its members 
with the university council, but with more specialised academic duties 
and composed of the dean and one elected professor from each college. 
All major academic issues would be decided by this council, and on ratifica- 
tion by the university council its decisions would become final. 

A council of this kind has, in fact, already been established, in order 
to administer and coordinate the various colleges and to prepare for their 
fusion into a university of a respectable standard. The establishment of 
this council enabled the Ministry of Education to dispense with the post 


of director-general of higher education. Other developments enabled 
it also to dispense with the post of director-general of primary education, 
but these and still further developments more directly concern the for- 
mulation in the year under review of new regulations designed to facilitate 
the operation of the educational system as a whole. 


Teachers’ Status Another outstanding educational event of the 
year under review was the enactment of the law of educational service. 
This law is based on the accepted principle that the teacher is the pillar 
of a progressive society, and that he therefore deserves privileges pro- 
portionate to his services to the individual and to the nation at large. 
Such a society should do its utmost to foster learning and make the 
teaching profession attractive materially and in point of social prestige 
as well. 

The new law came into force on 11th May, 1951. It accords teachers 
of all levels a one-step rise in salary quite apart from their regular right 
to promotion. A double increment would thus accrue to any teacher 
whose regular promotion was due. For budgetary reasons the implementa- 
tion of this particular item begins in October, 1951. 

The law also considerably shortens the period of promotion for 
teachers, especially for those of the lower grades, whose required term for 
each promotion has been scaled down from three to two years. For higher 
education staff (including professors and deans of colleges) the required 
term has been reduced from four to three years, as compared with the 
unchanged term of four years for all other civil servants. 
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The law permits men teachers to retire on their own initiative after 
fifteen years’ service, and women teachers after ten years’ service. Pre- 
viously neither men nor women teachers were entitled to get the regular 
pension on their own initiative without having served at least twenty-five 
years. In addition to their regular pension, teachers placed on pension 
on reaching the age limit of sixty or because of chronic illness caused by 
their work, receive an immediate bonus equal to six times their monthly 
salary, plus three monthly salaries of the summer vacation. 

Teachers with twenty-five years’ service and not less than fifty years 
of age are now entitled to have their weekly hours of service reduced by 
one-fourth. This is both in the nature of a reward and a means of main- 
taining efficiency. Teachers who fall ill as a result of carrying out their 
regular duties are entitled to medical treatment at government expense 
in Iraq or, if the need arises, abroad. Previously teachers had to pay 
for such treatment themselves. In addition, teachers serving in unhealthy 
or isolated areas are now rewarded by a monthly bonus up to, but not 
exceeding, one-third of their monthly salary. 

In order to raise professional standards, selected teachers are granted 
leave of absence for study, for a maximum period of two years. They 
remain on half-pay if they pursue such study in Iraq, and on full-pay 
if they go abroad. 

Professors and assistant professors wishing to pursue their studies 
or research abroad are entitled to one year’s leave of absence on full pay 
after each five years’ regular service. ‘The maximum salary of a professor 
or dean is now higher than that of any civil servant outside the teaching 


profession. This is tangible proof of the importance Iraq attaches to 
those responsible for educating the rising generation. In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the fact that no differentiation in salary is made 
between men and women teachers with equal qualifications; this has 
been the policy of the Iraq Kingdom since its foundation thirty years ago 
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IRELAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


Primary Education — Secondary Education — Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


Primary Education The principal development of note in regard 
to Irish primary education during the period under review was the estab- 
lishment of a conciliation and arbitration scheme to deal with questions 
affecting the salaries and emoluments of primary teachers. The conciliation 
council consists of representatives of the teachers’ organisation (the 
Irish National Teachers’ Organisation) and of the State Departments of 
Finance and Education, under the chairmanship of the secretary to the 
latter department. The council may make recommendations or may 
record disagreements, but acceptance of recommendations is not binding 
on the Ministers of Education and Finance. The arbitration board consists 
of representatives of the teachers and of the same two State departments, 
under a mutually accepted independent chairman. The board's findings 
are not binding on the government, but if the latter is not prepared to 
accept them, it must introduce a motion proposing their rejection or 
modification in the legislature (the Dail Eireann). 


Secondary Education The annual increase in the number of secondary 
pupils showed no signs of abatement in the year under review, and the 
demand for greater facilities for secondary education led to the opening 
of new schools and the enlargement of existing establishments. Secondary 
education is now available for twice as many pupils as in 1925, although 
there has been little change in the population since that year. This is 
evidence of the appreciation of the public for this type of education, 
which for the most part is given in schools owned and controlled by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. During this period of growth the State has 
assisted with appropriate increases in grants, and the local councils have 
helped the necessitous with schemes of scholarships. Secondary educatioa 
in Ireland is now available to all who are likely to profit from it. 

A special course in the principles and methods of language teaching 
is being given in July, 1951, under the auspices of the Department of 
Education. The course is open to teachers in primary, secondary and 
vocational schools. 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. L. O’MutrtueE, delegate of the government of Ireland. 
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As in the case of primary teachers, conciliation and arbitration 
machinery has been established for dealing with questions affecting the 
salaries and emoluments of secondary teachers. 


Vocational and Adult The demand for all types of vocational education 
Education continued to increase in the year under review. 

Courses for adults leading to a university diploma in social and 
economic science have spread rapidly. Instruction was given in the year 
under review to over 400 students in 10 centres throughout the country, 
and the diploma was awarded to 85 candidates who completed the two- 
year course. 

There was further growth in the number of adult discussion groups 
in rural areas for farmers and farm labourers. In addition to lectures, 
question-time and debates, the clubs have arranged for the showing of 
scientific films on agriculture, for visits to agricultural colleges, creameries 
and model farms, and for the organisation of local agricultural shows and 
ploughing competitions. 

There has been an increase in the number of centres in the county 
boroughs and larger towns, where apprentices have been released for 
part-time day introduction in the local vocational school. Courses for 
apprentices in the drapery and grocery trades were inaugurated during 
the period under review in the City of Dublin vocational schools. 

Short intensive courses in rural smithwork and farriery were held 
in four county vocational schools. They were attended by 41 smiths from 
rural areas, most of whom passed State examinations in either junior or 
senior farriery at the end of their course. 

Rural building construction courses were held in many centres in 
rural areas. The projects made included articles of utility for the home 
or farm, chicken runs, pig troughs, cow sheds and poultry houses. 

General lectures for adults were provided in all schemes. Many of 
them were given through the extension scheme of the Royal Dublin Society. 
In rural centres they were mainly concerned with local or agricultural 
topics. In Dublin a special series of twelve lectures was given to members 
of the Irish National League of the Blind. 

In the county and borough of Dublin, courses in arts and crafts, 
woodwork, physical training and choral singing were given to members 
of fifty-five juvenile clubs. 

Summer teacher training courses were held in many subjects, including 
art, woodwork, rural crafts and choral singing. 

The collection cf pictures by Irish artists arranged by the Department 
of Education was shown to appreciative audiences in 49 vocational schools 
throughout the country. In many centres the educational value of the 
collection was enhanced by lectures and informal talks on art. 
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ISRAEL 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951! 


Rapid Expansion — Kindergartens — Primary Education Secondary 
Education — Schools for Working Youth — Refresher Courses — Adult 
Education. 


Rapid Expansion The school year 1950-1951 was a year of rapid 
growth in Israel's educational services. The enormous immigration, whose 
proportion to the country’s static population has no equal in the history 
of mankind, is greatly affecting the educational system. Hardly a day 
goes by without new educational institutions, kindergartens, primary 
schools or schools for working youth being opened, within the framework 
of the compulsory education act. The following table compares the number 
of educational institutions and their pupils in the year under review with 
that of 1949-1950 :— 


_ Pupils 





Kindergartens .. ... ‘ 37,655 920 50,949 
Primary Schools .. . .| 5 105,748 135,909 
Secondary Schools aS 5 41 59 13,025 
Vocational and arpa 

tural Schools. . : 54: 70 8,376 
Schools for Working Y out h| 4,254 145 7,488 
— Schools. . .| 9 1,534 39 ‘ 2,790 

rab Schools 15 », 617° 100 25,742 





ss. 


| 1,680 | 182,769 ; 2,378 244,279 





Total 











This unusual situation creates serious problems, of which three may 
be mentioned :— 


(a) It is practically impossible to keep to the curriculum in its entirety 
in the new schools. Most of the first years are dedicated to the teaching 
of the national language. The children differ greatly. The children from 
Iraq, for example, are not the same as those coming from Yugoslavia and 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. B. BEN Yenupba, delegate of the government of 
Israel. 
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Rumania. The teacher must therefore adapt himself individually to 
every one of these small groups of children coming from all parts of the 
world. Only after several years of adaptation have elapsed, can there be 
any real possibility of following the curriculum, by which time the child 
has reached the age-limit of compulsory education, and he then goes to 
work, 


(b) The customs and habits of life in general and the education in 
particular, of the children from the various countries, vary greatly, and the 
school must serve as melting-pot for the integration of all these children 
into one society, from which will come the second generation of a reborn 
nation. 

In many a school Yemenite children with long curls and dark com- 
plexions will be found playing together with fair-haired red-cheeked 
children from Rumania and Poland. The teaching of the common national 
language and Jewish literature, sacred to all alike, the common vision of 
redemption, with which the atmosphere at school is imbued, the common 
study of handicrafts and agriculture, and the common national singing- 
these are the very means which the teacher uses in order to transform 
a “ herd ” into a healthy living society. 


(c) The shortage of teachers increases daily. The teacher training 
institutions are not able to cope with the demand, owing to the vast 
immigration. During the last three years the pupils have been taken out 
of the last class of the training colleges before the end of the year, and given 
classes to teach. For fear of lowering the standard of the training colleges 
a return to normal was made this year and no pupils were allowed to 
teach before completing their studies. Instead, short intensive courses 
were organised for secondary school graduates who were put in charge of 
classes after five months’ training, the authorities undertaking to supervise 
them at work, and to continue their training during the summer holidays 
in special courses. At the end of two years, they will have to sit for the 
final examination for the teacher's certificate. 

This summer, special schools called Ulpanim were opened for the 
study of Hebrew, for immigrants in possession of teachers’ certificates 
from abroad, but ignorant of Hebrew and the culture of Israel. These 
immigrants will spend four months at the schools, at no cost to them- 
selves, and they will even receive a loan for the maintenance of their 
families, and will have intensive training for work in schools in the coming 
school year. 

In spite of all these measures, however, a dearth of teachers is feared. 
There is one other way of meeting the shortage: increasing the number 
of teaching hours to 36 per week, that is, by additional hours. It is hoped 
to reduce considerably the income-tax payable on this overtime, in order 
to ease the teacher’s burden in respect of this extra work. 

In all these various ways, it is hoped to overcome the shortage of 
teachers. Up till now not one child has been left out of school, nor has the 
quota been reduced, and it is expected that the same result will be possible 
next year. 

In spite of all the above-mentioned difficulties, there has been much 
progress in all types of educational institutions, both in quality and 
quantity. 
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Kindergartens Kindergartens are continuously multiplying. 
These institutions have become the basis of the educational system in 
Israel, and are very popular with all social classes. They are mostly of two 
years’ duration, for children between the ages of 4 and 6 years, but many 
parents send their children to the kindergarten at the age of 3 or even less. 
In spite of this tradition, the Knesset, driven by technical and budgetary 
difficulties, passed a law two years ago, making it compulsory to attend a 
kindergarten only from the age of 5 years. There is a danger that owing 
to this decision, attendance in these institutions may be reduced to one 
year’s duration. The Ministry of Education add Culture has done all in 
its power to prevent harm to this institution, and has facilitated, as much 
as possible, the attendance at kindergartens by four-year-olds. 

The number of children in public and private kindergartens in 1950- 
1951, grouped according to age, were as follows : 
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The above table shows that the number of children of the age of 
4 years attending kindergartens in the year under review was almost 
equal to the number of children of the age of 5 years, and this in spite of 
the fact that all children aged 5 and above attend compulsorily and free 
of charge, while the younger ones only attend voluntarily and their parents 
must pay up to £I 5 permonth, or else seek the assistance of social welfare 
institutions. These facts prove the vast popularity the kindergarten 
enjoys in Israel. 

The popularity of the kindergarten has now reached the Arab popu- 
lation. The mandatory government did not encourage this institution 
amongst the Arabs and with the establishment of the State of Israel, there 
was not a single Arab kindergarten. In 1949-1950, when kindergarten 
attendance was not yet compulsery, there was only one Arab kindergarten. 
Now there are 100 Arad kindergartens, attended by 4,060 boys and girls 
of the age of 5 years. 


Primary Education The primary course lasts eight years, and those 
who successfully finish it can enter high schools or vocational schools 
without examinations. Naturally, the hoped-for standard is not yet 
reached in the new schools for immigrant children, for the reasons enu- 
merated above, but many of them already approach this standard. 

In these schools there are grave technical problems, particularly 
with regard to school buildings and equipment. Most of the new schools 
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are in old dilapidated houses, huts or even tents. Their equipment and 
furniture are poor, and their supply is very restricted. This year the 
government has allocated some £ [3,000,000 for new buildings, and spent 
hundreds of thousands of pounds for furniture and equipment, and vet 
these sums are far from being sufflcient. Most schools operate two shifts, 
three children occupy a bench intended for two, etc. In the summer of 
1951 it is intended to build some 1,000 new classes and to spend about 
£1300,000 on furniture and equipment for schools, and next year even 
more. One thing is certain: the children will not be deprived of the learn- 
ing which is their due. 


Secondary Education Secondary education also shows progress year 
by year. The curriculum, reduced during the war years, is now completely 
restored and school-leaving examinations were taken in the year under 
review according to the full programme. An external examination for 
matriculation certificates has also been inaugurated, which entitles its 
holder to enter the Hebrew University of Jerusalem or the Technical 
College of Haifa without examinations. Secondary school education is not 
available free of charge and the fees are rather high. The curriculum of the 
secondary scheol is now being examined, and a committee consisting of 
twelve is dealing with it most diligently and thoroughly. 

The number of secondary, vocational and agricultural schools is 
constantly growing, and important changes in their programme are to be 
introduced. It is aimed to raise the standard of the vocational school to 
the level, more or less, of that of the secondary school. The right is recog- 
nised of every child to receive secondary education up to the age of 
18 years, but not all children need attend the academic secondary school. 
In order to raise the general studies value of the vocational school, fixing 
the number of years for this school at four, and the introduction of many 
hours of national and general studies, are envisaged. For the time being 
the schools of two years’ duration have been asked to add one more 
year, and full government recognition is given only to those with three years 
of secondary school education. In the year under review the first experi- 
ment was made of government final examinations for graduates of the 
vocational schools, successful candidates receiving a government school- 
leaving certificate. 

It isa hopeful sign that the demand for places in the vocational schools 
far exceeds the number of places available. 


Schools for Working The schoois for working youth have greatly 
Youth increased. At the beginning of the year under 
review there were 7,500 pupils in these schools; now there are 12,000, 
mostly from among the new immigrants. 

Up to the present, use has not been made of the enforcement law 
against those who do not register with the above schools, or against the 
employers who do not register their young employees, but permanent 
inspectors are now about to be appointed whose task will be to contact the 
youths and their employers, and to see that the young people attend the 
schools regularly. 

The maximum number of school hours is fifteen a week. 
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Refresher Courses Mention has been made above of the training 
colleges. In addition to the training given in these, refresher courses for 
teachers-in-service are being developed and will be attended by teachers 
during their summer holidays in 1951. Thousands of teachers will be 
studying at these summer courses and preparing for further examinations, 
thus receiving additional training in various subjects in order to broaden 
their knowledge of the national literature, natural science, handicrafts, 
singing, drawing, agriculture, the teaching of reading and writing, various 
pre-school teaching methods, and methods of teaching Hebrew to new 
immigrant children. All such courses are organised and arranged by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture in co-operation with the teachers’ 
association. Another programme of similar courses is being carried out 
with the co-operation of the Hebrew University, covering a course for 
headmasters, a refresher course for teachers of the upper classes of the 
primary school, and many others. 

Teachers get back in a wide programme of summer refresher courses 
all they miss at their preliminary training because of the pressure of 
immigration. 


Adult Education Much is being done by the Ministry of Education 
and Culture for adult education. First to be taught are the immigrants. 
Today some 30,000 men and women are studying Hebrew in special 
evening classes. In addition, some 2,000 men and women are in the 
Ulpanim—-special schools for the study of Hebrew—where the students 
receive their full board and lodging, and are busy learning all day long. 
They are mainly people of the liberal professions—doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, accountants, high administrative officials, economists—who 
need only to know the language in order to be integrated into the life of 
the country. The nation is full of praise for the Ulpanim. In all offices, 
hospitals and commercial firms, there are now thousands of immigrants, 
experts in their profession, who received their first knowledge of Hebrew 
in these institutions, and who are now active and useful members of the 
state. 

In order to train teachers for the Ulpanim, there are training colleges 
for adult education teachers organised in cooperation with the Hebrew 
University. 

Apart from the Ulpanim, there are institutions for those thousands 
of adults who, though fully conversant with Hebrew and having a good 
cultural background, are desirous of improving their knowledge of litera- 
ture, history, natural science, music, art, languages, etc. 

A special division in the Ministry of Education and Culture organises 
this activity with the help of special inspectors, advisers and leaders. 
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ITALY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — New Consultative Committee — Budget — School 
Buildings — ORGANISATION — Current Projects — New Schools — CurRRICULA 
AND Metuops — Curricula Revision — New Methods — Textbooks — Study 
Centres — TEACHING StaFF — Appointment and Status of Teachers — Avuxt- 
LIARY SERvicEs — Miscellaneous Activities — TECHNICAL EDUCATION — 
Conferences — Vocational Guidance — Information — Private Courses — 
Coordination — ADULT EDUCATION New Measures. 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Consultative In the period under review there were no out- 
Committee standing changes in school administration in 
Italy. All modifications have been postponed until the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has submitted to parliament the school reform plan it has drawn up 


after years of work. 

Mention should be made, however, of the setting up (by ministerial 
decree dated Ist December, 1950) of the Consulta Didatlica, a consultative 
committee charged with (a) giving advice on curricula and time-tables, 
and (b) organising inquiries, research and other studies for the improvement 
of the educational system. 


Budget The education budget for the year under review 
amounted to 162 milliard lire, i.e., 9.5°% of the general State budget of 
1,771 milliard lire. 

The education budget was distributed as follows: 88 milliard lire 
for primary education, 11 milliard for intermediate education, 10 milliard 
for classical education, 19 milliard for technical education, and 7 milliard 
for higher education. 

The remaining items in the budget include boarding schools, acade- 
mies and libraries, and museuras and fine arts. 

Taking into account the general rise in the price-level, the education 
budget is now almost double what it was in the school year 1938-1939. 
In that year it amounted to 5.21%, of the general State budget. 

The education budget, moreover, does not include expenditure on 
school buildings, materials and maintenance, auxiliary staffs or school 
medical or other aid. Expenditure on these items is met by the Ministries 
of the Interior, Public Works and Public Health. 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth Internationa) Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Giovanni Cao, delegate of the Italian government. 
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In the year under review the primary education 
directorate forwarded to the Ministry of Public Works the documents 
concerning the State grant of 10 milliard lire to 823 municipalities for 
the construction or alteration of school buildings. 

Ninety-three secondary and 1,203 primary classrooms were built, 
530 classrooms were rebuilt and 3,451 were transformed, at a total cost 
of 6.5 milliard lire. 


ORGANISATION 


Current Projects The school reform plan not yet having been 
discussed by parliament, no real reforms were made in school organisation 
in the period under review. Some changes were made, however, on an 
experimental basis, more particularly in regard to technical education. 
The girls’ technical institute established two years ago continued its 
activities, and completed its programme according to schedule. The 
experiment of the vocational schools for the training of skilled workmen, 
craftsmen and art teachers was continued. A total of 16 vocational insti- 
tutes were opened in Milan, Turin and other towns. 

Detailed instructions were issued with a view to the setting up of 
special vocational courses, and the conditions of vocational certificate 
examinations were drawn up. 

Experiment with post-primary classes for pupils aged 11 to 14 years, 
organised in the provinces of Mantua, Sondrio, Trento, etc., continued. 

It is already known that the proposed school reform envisages the 
prolongation of compulsory education from five to eight years. 

In the field of adult education, mention should be made of the courses 
for factory workers, and family education and civics courses. 


New Schools To complete the compulsory stage, 800 primary 
classes were opened, mostly for the 4th and 5th years. A new primary 
school was opened in 125 small villages previously without a school. 

To expand secondary education, 17 public schools were opened 
(including 4 German-language schools in the Tyrol), and 3 scientific 
secondary schools (including 1 German-language school), 2 classical 
secondary schools (including 1 German-language school) and 1 training 
college. 

Sixteen schools of arts and crafts (including 7 German-language 
schools), 6 technical institutes, 4 technical schools and 16 vocational 
institutes were also open d. ’ 


The Ministry of Education also authorised during the same period 
the opening of 47 private primary schools, 166 classes, and 177 private 
secondary schools. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Carricula Revision The primary, nursery-infant and training college 
curricula in Italy were first drawn up in 1945, and those of other types of 
education have in recent years been partially revised. The consultive 
committee (the Consulla Didattica) mentioned above in connection with 
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administrative changes, has been assigned the task of drawing up 
new curricula for all types of schools. This committee is composed of 
specialists in the various branches of education, and has appointed 
a number of sub-committees corresponding to the different levels of 
education. 

Physical education has made remarkable progress throughout the 
country. Sports teams have been formed in all schools, and headmasters 
and teachers have organised games, competitions, etc. 


New Methods No outstanding innovations were made in the 
year under review in regard to teaching methods. Energies were more 
concentrated on improving the application of methods already adopted 
including the Agazzi and Montessori methods at nursery-infant level, 
and sentence and activity methods at primary level. Experiments in 
self-government and group and creative activities were made in a number 
of towns. 

At secondary level the application of activity methods and self- 
government is extending more and more. Experiments on these lines, in 
particular at the Ecole vivante in Rome, the Scuola-Citta in Florence, 
the Gabelli school in Belluno, and at Imola, have met with success and 
have aroused great interest among educationists and the public at large. 
The children’s communities and republics (at Santa Marinella, Fossoli 
and elsewhere) continue to employ and develop their methods based 
on self-government and collective responsibility. 


Textbooks The drafting of textbooks is closely linked with 
the revision of curricula that will follow the proposed school reform, and 
there are thus no notable developments to record in this connection. 
Italian primary and secondary schools are free to choose their own 
textbooks, and those in use are therefore extremely varied. A number of 
textbooks published for such schools during the period under review are of 
particular interest typographically and from the point of view of method. 


Study Centres The so-called Centri didattici nazionali are study 
centres formed in the last few years for the experimental investigation 
of teaching methods, for research on educational biology and psychology 
and their diffusion, and for the training of teachers. Special mention 
should be made of the specially fruitful activities of the centre in Florence 
which re-commenced in 1950, of that of Brescia, founded in 1950 and 
mainly concerned with problems of nursery-infant teaching, and of that 
of Rome, founded in 1951 and engaged on the study of secondary school 
questions. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Appointment and Status There are no changes of importance to report 
of Teachers in regard to primary or secondary teacher 
training. The proposed school reform will give greater importance to 
the professional aspects of teacher training. 

There were over 100,000 applicants for 18,000 vacancies in primary 
schools. Selection of them was completed in June, 1951. 
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Over 4,000 posts in secondary schools are about to be competitively 
filled, and at the beginning of the second year 1951-1952 some 10,000 
vacancies will be competitively filled from the ranks of temporary teachers 
(ruoli transitori). 

Teachers’ salaries were increased in the year under review by 10% 
to 18%, according to grade. 

A bill is to submitted to parliament on the taking over and the reor- 
ganisation by the State of primary schools for the blind. Law No. 149 
(dated February 22nd, 1951, drawn up by the primary education direc- 
torate) granted better conditions to headmasters and teachers in public 
schools for the deaf-and-dumb and in the public training college for teachers 
of the blind. 

Primary teachers have been regraded. The number of posts has 
increased from 153,755 to 156,170. One hundred and seventy-one special 
courses for primary teachers were organised in 1950, and 100 in the early 
months of 1951. 

Thanks to the efforts of the national institute of public and school 
libraries, and with a grant from the Ministry, 800 libraries for teachers 
and pupils were opened or reorganised in the year under review. Towards 
the end of the same period parliament passed an act improving the condi- 
tions of teachers in training colleges for nursery-infant mistresses. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Miscellaneous Activities The boards of school trustees (Patronati Sco- 
lastici), reorganised in 1947, continued to collaborate in school health 
and welfare services in the period under review. They received grants 
amounting in all to 180 million lire; the greater part of this sum was 
devoted to southern Italy, the islands and the frontier districts. 

The physical education office was very active, especially at secondary 
level. 

The number of children benefiting from school meals services increased, 
particularly in nursery-infant schools. 

The Ministry of Education granted 80 million lire to auxiliary societies, 
250 million to some 11,000 national and provincial nursery-infant schools, 
100 million to 185 municipalities to replace school materials destroyed 
during the war, and 10 millions to 70 municipalities for ordinary expendi- 
ture on school equipment. 

The national secondary training institute in Rome has organised, on 
an experimental basis, observation and school guidance centres at which 
pupils undergo medical, psychological and educational examination, 
with the collaboration of doctors, biologists, psychologists, social workers 
and class teachers. 

In May, 1951, a course was given at Salerno on the education and 
protection of backward and mentally deficient children; a number of 
concrete suggestions were made at the course, including the establishment 
of a national institute for research on such children. 

Youth movements were in full swing. The Italian youth committee 
drew up an extensive programme of activities. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Conferences The provincial inspectors, commissioners and 
directors of technical education met in conference in Florence in December, 
1950. They examined the position of technical education in their respective 
provinces, and presented their respective programmes. 


Vocational Guidance A training centre for vocational guidance spe- 
cialists is to be opened in Rome. The necessary credits have been granted 
for the opening of guidance centres in Siena, Genoa, Turin and Bari. 


Information With a view to assisting the provincial technical 
education committees, pamphlets are to be published giving information 
about the various occupations and the apprenticeships and studies 
required for them. Exhibitions of work done by pupils in the technical 
schools of Milan, Cosenza, Salerno and Macerata have done much to 
make these schools known. 


Private Courses Grants have been made to about 3,500 private 
vocational courses, which are being adapted to local needs. 


Coordination Investigation of the organisation of technica 
education continued, with a view to coordinating the activities of al 
persons concerned, and to improving the contribution schools make to 


national prosperity. 
ApULT EDUCATION 


New Measures The central adult education committee con- 
tinued to make improvements in the organisation of adult education 
and to investigate the possibility of further modifications. 

On the 12th August, 1950, the Ministry of Education approved a 
number of measures concerning the selection of adult education staffs, 
the organisation of courses, the work of the provincial and municipal 
committees, and the courses for teachers training to become inspectors. 

The Ministry also arranged with the Ministry of Justice to set up 
courses in prisors and remand homes, and took steps to interest local 
authorities in adult education. 

In the year under review, 21,696 adult education courses were attended 
by 472,978 students (353,712 men and 119,266 women). These students 
were provided with books and materials. 

The number of so-called “‘ adult training courses’ increased from 
19 in 1949-1950 to 160 in the year under review. This increase shows that 
the period of experiment has now ended, and that these courses will 
henceforth form part of the routine activities of the central committee. 

The establishment of reading centres throughout the country is now 
being actively encouraged. These centres aim at breaking down the moral 
and cultural isolation of the villages, and in some provinces, notably that 
of Modena, have already done very valuable work in this direction. 
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KOREA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


General — Present Condition of Education — Teaching Staff — Special 
Measures — Adult Education — Practical Education. 


General Since being liberated from the Japanese yoke, 
the Republic of Korea has made every endeavour to expand and improve 
its public educational system, and to remove all traces of its former 
colonial character. The outbreak of hostilities on the 25th June, 1950, 
however, have jeopardised these endeavours. A large number of schools 
have been entirely destroyed by fire or bombardment ; many teachers in 
the invaded areas have been taken prisoner or killed; the pupils and 
students have been dispersed, and many of them, disheartened by untold 
difficulties, have lost the desire to study. Great numbers of students at 
university level have joined the South Korean and United Nations front- 
line and rear forces. In such conditions, the government is faced with 
very grave problems in its efforts to organise education. 

To cope with these conditions, the Ministry of Education has taken 
a number of special measures, details of which are given below. 

One proposal of special interest is that of the organisation of education 
through broadcasting, which would compensate for the dearth of materials 
and teachers. 

The Ministry has also appointed a curriculum committee, and plans 
to set up, in various types of schools, committees responsible for investigating 
curricula, equipment and methods. 


Present Condition In the invaded areas, except in the provinces 
of Education of North and South Kyung Sang, the majority 
of schools have been completely destroyed. Since November, 1950, not 
a single school or college has been able to function in Seoul and the pro- 
vinces of Kyunggi, Choong Chung and Kangwon. The few schools that 
have escaped destruction are mostly in use* by the United Nations and 
South Korean forces. Taking the country as a whole, about 50% of the 
schools have been damaged or destroyed. 

Given this state of affairs, the authorities have encouraged the holding 
of classes in the open air (in forests, on the beaches or any other available 
spaces) failing houses or huts for temporary use. 


1 From the report sent by Ministry of Education of the Republic of 
Korea. 
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Primary and secondary schools started their new term on Ist February, 
1951. The various colleges have combined their resources and instituted 
joint universities in the larger centres. 

The numbers of schools now open or closed in South Korea, and their 
combined total, are as follows : 


Type of Establishment Open Closed Total 
pramany someeis. . . . 22s 2,808 1,223 4,031 
Middle schools ........ 400 103 503 
EE 6-6 ow ae 6 6a e % 53 12 65 
Colleges and universities . . . . 12 4 16 


ae 3,290 1,377 4,667 





Teaching Staff A great number of teachers and professors have 
been deported or killed. Teachers under 35 years of age, unless exempt, 
have been called up. Stringent economy necessitated by the war has led 
to the reduction of government employees, including school and college 
teaching staffs, by 30°. The work of the teachers remaining in service 
has thus been doubled ; they have little or no time to prepare their courses, 
and the quality of their work has inevitably been lowered. 

In order to restore education to its former level, it is urgently necessary 
to train more new teachers, and these should be treated on a different 
basis to other public employees. 

Short-term courses for primary and secondary teachers are to be 
given in the training colleges. Priority will be given to displaced persons 
from North Korea and disabled soldiers. If it can be arranged, certain 
professors are to be sent abroad for further study. 

The number of teachers and professors is as follows : 


Type of Establishment Before Invasion At Present 
ne «= os 4 6 4 6 47,106 32,942 
ey . - << 0 ¢ ee * « 12,268 7,887 
eg 6 tea a et ee es 1,975 897 
Dems GOS ww tt tt 556 439 
Colleges and universities . . . . . 2,400 870 


( r 64,305 43,035 


Special Measures The Ministry of Education has adopted and 
put into force the following special measures to deal with the educational 
situation arising out of the war: 


(a) Schools whose buildings are destroyed, damaged or in use by 
the armed forces are encouraged to build temporary accommodation with 
the assistance of teachers, pupils and parents. 


(b) Until such accommodation is built (in some cases it is out of 
the question to build at all), schools are to operate in the open air (in 
forests and on the beaches or any other available spaces). 
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(c) In order to remedy the dearth of teachers, teaching hours may 
be increased, parallel classes from adjoining schools may be taken together, 
and if a specialist teacher is absent over a period his course may be post- 
poned until the following term. 

(d) All students not on active service must return to their studies, 

(e) Evacuated teachers can be called on to take the special classes 
organised for evacuated pupils, and the latter should report for enrolment 
in such classes in their locality. 

(f) As university enrolment is down by 30°, or 40°, as compared 
with its pre-invasion level, the universities should endeavour to rearrange 
departments and institute joint classes with a view to making the best 
use of a vailable buildings and equipment. 

(g) Pupils and students in non-invasion areas must enrol at the 
nearest school in operation, and such schools are required to organise 
temporary additional classes if the need for them arises. 

(h) In accordance with a decision of the cabinet meeting of 11th 
November, 1950, primary teachers who have taken the training college 
course, secondary teachers of natural science, engineering, agriculture and 
fisheries, headmasters, and deans of faculties are exempt from military 
service. The Ministry of Education proposes to request the special exemp- 
tion of other teachers on conclusion of their short-term military training, 
and to press for reconsideration of the drafting rules concerning teachers. 


Adult Education Up to the present, teaching illiterates to read 
and the inculcation of patriotism and democracy have been mainly in 
the hands of the local communities. These activities were seriously 
interrupted by the destruction and financial difficulties caused by the 
war. The Ministry of Education proposes to take them over. It is now 
engaged on compiling war-time reading texts which will serve to orientate 
public opinion and impart a realisation of the country’s internal and 
international position. The Ministry will make special endeavours to 
overcome illiteracy among young recruits. 


Practical Education Scientific and technical education will be required 
for Korea's post-war reconstruction, but is also necessary as a corrective 
to the over-academic education of the past. Theory will henceforth go 
hand-in-hand with practice. Practical education will be emphasised 
not only in vocational schools, but also in those preparing for the pro- 
fessions, to tne end that all pupils may acquire at least one practical 
skill. This aim will be attained through a three-year plan now in course 
of preparation. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS ! 


Introductory — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Teacher 
Training — Other Activities. 


Introductory A country of Buddhist culture, Laos had an 
illustrious past. Then, ravaged by invasions, it became part of French 
Indochina at the end of the nineteenth century, and, thanks to its strong 
sense of nationality, achieved the status of an independent State, allied 
like its neighbours Cambodia and Vietnam to France, in 1946. 

The glory of the old Buddhist institutions has waned, and the bonzes 
in the pagoda schools can now give no more than basic instruction. 
Beginning as they did in the country’s colonial period, the modern forms 
of education have the character of the school organisation of France : 
government-controlled, centralised, secular, and free. The curricula 
have long since been adapted to local conditions ; primary education has 
always been given in Laosese, French becoming the medium of instruction 
only at secondary level. This phase of education, the government of 
Laos has realised, has not stifled the country’s true character, but on the 
contrary has proved an avenue towards its rebirth. 

It is nevertheless true that up to the very eve of emancipation 
the country’s educational system was not adequate. In 1941 Laos had 
only ninety-four schools, including one single secondary school, and out 
of a total of 7,000 pupils, only half were Laosese. It was in such conditions, 
which the war made even more difficult, that Laos had to build a State. 
It quite naturally sought to develop a truly national education without 
delay, with overwhelming support from the people, hungry for instruction. 
Its primary objective was very definite : the urgent training of adminis- 
trators and technicians, without whom independence would be impossible, 
and priority was therefore deliberately given to secondary education. The 
country’s democratic constitution then made it recessary and desirable to 
associate as large a proportion of the people as possible with public affairs, 
and to this end the government undertook a vast campaign of popular 
education ; the primary schools increased over six-fold, from less than 
a hundred to over six hundred, and school enrolments from 7,000 pupils 
to 42,000 exclusively Laosese pupils, in six years. This campaign is being 
pursued. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of National Education of 
Laos. 
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Primary Education Primary education in Laos has two three-year 
stages : elementary education from 6 to 9, and complementary education 
from 9 to 12 years. 

Elementary education is given in village schools with one or more 
classes, and leads up to the certificate of elementary studies, which is 
required for admission to the complementary education of the second 
stage. Complementary education is given in the main population centres, 
in school groupings with at least three classes (one for each year), and 
generally with over six classes, on account of the need to institute parallel 
classes. The course leads up to the certificate of complementary studies, 
which is needed for entrance to a secondary school. Classes are mixed. 

The popular education campaign is being methodically waged, the 
main concern being to ensure that every school opened gives immediate 
returns. It has been deemed advisable to pursue this campaign first and 
foremost in the important centres, and increase classes in them up to the 
maximum, rather than to disperse teachers to isolated one-class schools 
where pupils would attend irregularly, then vanish for good, and in so 
doing discourage and demoralise their unaided and unsupervised teachers. 
Each school grouping, or “ mother-school"’, gathers round it a flock of 
elementary schools. The territory of the main administrative centres 
(between 60 and 80°) has been educationally zoned with care, but great 
areas are seriously handicapped by mountains and dense forests, and the 
high degree of dispersion and the varied cultural levels of their population. 
Wherever there are less than two persons per square kilometre, i.e., one 
child per three or four square kilometres, the opening of a school obviously 
presents a difficult problem. Out of an estimated total of 250,000 children 
of school age, one in six goes to school ; out of every fifty pupils receiving 
elementary education, ten go on to the complementary stage, and one 
will ultimately reach the secondary stage. 

By an act dated 9th April, 1951 (promulgated by royal decree on 26th 
April, 1951), the government of Laos, having decided to wait no longer, 
made elementary education compulsory within a radius of one kilometre 
round every school. In this way it affirmed a principle which it intends 
to apply universally at the earliest possible moment. It has authority in 
the act to control school building and attendance. The act covers both 
sexes ; in the larger centres of population girls are in fact present at school 
in as large a number as the boys. This is not always the case in the country 
districts, but even here prejudice does not appear to assume the formidable 
role it does elsewhere, and the main obstacles to the implementation of 
the act are isolation and poverty. 

To encourage attendance, schooling and school materials (including 
textbooks) have been made entirely free. Each school grouping with 
children coming from long distances has boarding accommodation, and 
boarders receive scholarships. Assistance for necessitous children is 
mobilised by a private, school-aid organisation. The bonzes serve free 
meals to pupils unable to return home at mid-day. 

The government devotes 16%, of its total revenue to education, but 
the scope of the work to be accomplished calls for the utmost economy. 
Without waiting for the compulsory education act to be passed, the villages 
built schools and living accommodation, amicably competing with each 
other for the allocation of a teacher, of whose cost only salary would be 
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paid by the government. So far as complementary education is concerned, 
on the other hand, the government meets all building, operational and 
boarding expenses of the school groupings. 

In the least favoured areas, policy is even more elastic. On condition 
that their curriculum is brought up-to-date, the government has approved 
certain pagoda schools, and provides their materials free. For mountainous 
areas, the general adoption of rural schools is being considered, which 
would be under government supervision, and whose teachers would 
be recruited and paid by the villages. A number of trial centres, under 
the designation of tribal schools, have been instituted in areas of semi- 
nomadic population, and some of these have already been made permanent 
and transformed into elementary schools. These various experiments do 
not always give encouraging results, but they should be regarded rather 
as providing political and human experience and as preparing the way 
for a permanent solution. 


Secondary Education Secondary education is now given in three 
colleges and one lycée. 

The colleges comprise four years corresponding to the first stage of 
secondary education in France. Formerly the only requirement for 
admission was possession of the certificate of complementary studies, 
irrespective of age, but the success of the educational campaign will 
henceforth render rigorous selection possible in the form of an entrance 
examination. ‘The course lasts one year longer than in France, as pupils 
normally enter the 6th class at twelve years of age. The extra year is 
needed to accustom Laosese pupils to the use of French as medium of 
instruction, and some of them must even spend an extra year in the 
primary school in a special course for the same purpose. Few girls proceed 
beyond the certificate of complementary studies. Each college has boarding 
accommodation, and boarders as a rule hold scholarships. 

The education given is of a modern type, based on the French curri- 
culum, and the textbooks are imported from France. The syllabuses for 
science, history, geography, art, etc., however, are so adapted that pupils 
not continuing their studies beyond this stage have nevertheless a good 
knowledge of their own country. A diploma is granted at the conclusion 
of the course. 

Recent undertakings have entailed very considerable expenditure 
on buildings. Classes and boarding accommodation are at present housed in 
school groupings, but a five-year plan covers credits for permanent schools 
and teachers’ living accommodation. 

In part for financial reasons, the lycée at Vientiane has temporarily 
been given Franco-Laosese standing, and is maintained by France. It 
will become entirely Laosese as soon as a French secondary school has 
been built. In addition to the four years of the colleges, it has three top 
classes on the French plan, access to the second of these being based 
on an examination. Pupils are prepared for the modern baccalaureate, 
with English as second language, and certificates were awarded in 1950 
to the first batch of them to sit for this examination. Latin sections have 
also been instituted, but the most interesting innovations have been in 
connection with Laosese, which has been retained in the curriculum, and 
which it is desired ultimately to make an instrument of general education 
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based on a modernised study of the Pali classics. A baccalaureate in these 
far-eastern classics would then be accepted locally as being equivalent to 
the European-type baccalaureate. A type of education would thus come 
into being which would have its source in traditional thought and be at 
the same time accessible and equivalent to present-day international culture. 


Teaeher Training When the war ended, and at a time when 
the need for them was greatest, teachers were in very short supply. New 
teachers had to be recruited rapidly, in the teeth of competition from 
other services. 

Primary teachers, employed mainly at the level of complementary 
education, are recruited normally from among holders of the college 
leaving certificate, but many of these prefer to remain in, or go on to, 
the lycée, and qualify for the baccalaureate and professions more rewarding 
than teaching. Assistant primary teachers for the elementary schools are 
recruited from the holders of the certificate of complementary studies, 
and receive rudimentary professional training in a practical course lasting 
on an average six months. Their number proved insufficient to meet the 
increasing demand, and it was thus necessary to increase the number of 
temporary primary teachers, recruited on conditions varying from pro- 
vince to province, and given a month’s practical training. Such emergency 
recruitment procedures are being gradually improved by eliminating the 
category of temporary teachers, universalising further training courses for 
assistant teachers, and setting up a training college for primary teachers at 
Vientiane, competitively open to in-service assistant teachers, and provid- 
ing sound professional training and courses leading up to the college 
leaving certificate. Discontent as regards conditions among the more able 
teachers has been alleviated by such in-service selection of teachers, 
and will be abolished entirely by the adoption of salary scales comparable 
with those of other services. 

The body of primary inspectors has so far been composed of very 
varied elements, but is being built up by competitive recruitment from 
among qualified primary teachers. The nucleus of this body is formed 
of graduates educated under the old regime, and made familiar with the 
latest methods and ideas through a one-year course at the St. Cloud training 
college in France ; they are able to give valuable advice and guidance to the 
primary directorate in the Ministry of National Education, and to the 
nearby training college. 

So far as college and lycée staffs are concerned, Laos is still obliged to 
seek the assistance of French teachers, who are under French control and 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry. Their duality of status constitutes 
the one remaining trace of the old regime. It is hoped that a number of 
Laosese lycée graduates will be able to proceed to France to obtain a 
degree and professional qualifications ; it would in this way be possible 
gradually to replace French teachers and ensure the full liberation of the 
national education, while retaining liaison and exchanges with France. 


Other Activities The educational system of Laos is young and 
incomplete, but the lines along which it will develop are already discernible. 

For the time being holders of the baccalaureate are sent for further 
study to France. It is permissible to hope that higher education will be 
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organised locally in not too distant a future. Such education would be at- 
tached in the first instance to specialised establishments for the Pali classics. 
One section of the French School for the Far East has undertaken research 
into local folklore, literature and history. In this way the forgotten 
treasures of the country’s past culture will again see the light of day. 

At present the only vocational establishment is an emergency voca- 
tional training centre for the public works service. The backwardness of 
vocational as compared with general education is to be ascribed to the fact 
that Laos is a country with an undeveloped rural economy, and that 
skilled workmen and craftsmen can find employment only in government 
service and are not at all in demand in country areas. An attempt has 
been made to establish a school for training goldsmiths and cabinet 
makers in traditional techniques, but has had to be abandoned, as the 
pupils attended unwillingly and sought every opportunity of avoiding 
such precarious occupations. The conservation of traditional techniques 
and designs being of the highest importance, this experiment will be made 
again, in the form of the associations that have proved successful in 
Cambodia, but the difficulties it presents should not be minimised. 

The whole country is following developments with the liveliest interest. 
The curricula include physical education and the sacred arts of music 
and the dance. Medical inspection is already operating in centres with an 
adequate health service. Youth movements have been started, and the 
establishment of a school for youth leaders is under consideration. A 
beginning has been made with fundamental education, in the form of the 
allocation of credits for the building of the first lecture halls and public 
libraries. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951! 


ADMINISTRATION — Plans for Reform — Budget — ORGANISATION — 
National School of Arts and Crafts — Domestic pl Training College — 
Lebanese University Founded — Curnrnicuta — New Higher Studies — 
METHODS — Activity Methods — Textbooks — TrEacHING STAFF Status 
— prea SERVICES — Physical Education — MISCELLANEOUS New 
Centres. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Plans for Reform No outstanding changes have so far been made 
in educational administration in Lebanon. The Ministry of Education, 
however, envisages large-scale reforms in this field, and is engaged on 
drawing up a scheme covering its administrative and technical services 
and officials. 


Budget Despite decreases in the budgets of other 
Ministries that of the Ministry of National Education showed a considerable 
increase in the period under review. The State budget amounted to 
£L 85,300,000 in 1950 and £L 89,450,000 in 1951 (an increase of 
£L 4,150,000), while that of the Ministry of National Education in these 
two years amounted to £L. 8,943,700 and £L 10,490,100 respectively (an 
increase of £L 1,546,400). 

The changes in the budget of the Ministry of National Education 
are in detail as follows : 


1950 1951 
items (£L) (fL) 


Central office . . . * 314,700 395,800 + 81,100 
Lebanese University gg 268,500 300,000 + 31,500 
Secondary education . . 208,000 148,000 —60,000 
Primary education. . . 5,573,700 6,582,900 + 1,009,200 
Tech. & vocat. education 731,400 761,300 + 29,900 
Art education. .... | 4€,000 55,900 + 9,900 
Re-education .... . 121,900 122,500 + 600 
Museums . ae 630,200 638,200 +- 8,000 
National Library aor 67,500 67,500 
Subsidies, rca 

publications . . ; 981, 800 1,418,000 + 436,200 











| ee 8,943,700 10,490,100 + 1,546,400 








1 From the report sent by the Lebanese Ministry of National Education 
and Fine Arts. 
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It is clear from the above table that efforts have been made to make 
adequate provision in all fields, especially in regard to primary education. 
Assistance to private schools also increased considerably from £L 150,000 
in 1950 to £L 500,000 in 1951. 

The rate of school building was accelerated in the year under review. 
£1, 235,000 were earmarked for the purpose. 


ORGANISATION 


National School of Arts No structural changes were made at any level 
and Crafts in the year under review. A plan for the reorgani- 
sation of the national school of arts and crafts has, however, been drawn 
up, and will shortly be put into operation. A plan for the reform of the 
training college for men and women primary teachers is under consider- 
ation, but will not be applied before the school year 1952-1953. 


Domestic Science Training A new domestic science training college will 
College come into operation at the beginning of 1952. 
The entrance examination has already been held, and twenty candidates 
have been selected. 


Lebanese University The Lebanese University was founded in 1951. 
Founded It witnesses to the government's wish to give 
higher education the place it deserves in the national life. With one excep- 


tion, this level of education has hitherto been in the hands of foreign 
establishments or Lebanese State-aided private institutions. The first 
category comprises the American University at Beirut, and faculties of 
law, medicine, pharmacy and engineering, the advanced mathematical 
studies centre, the institute of oriental letters and the school of arts, 
all of which are French. The second category embraces the schools of 
painting, music, architecture, arts and advanced economic studies, of the 
Lebanese academy of fine arts. The one official institution is the national 
conservatoire of music. 

The new university aims at meeting deficiencies rather than competing 
with already existing facilities. With this end in view it has begun with a 
higher training college capable of receiving just on one hundred and 
fifty students in its three sections (literary, scientific and artistic). At the 
beginning of 1952 an institute of statistics will come into being with an 
economic section (commerce, industry, agriculture and finance) and a 
social section (demography, labour and health). 

It is planned to open two further branches of the Lebanese Uni- 
versity at the beginning of the academic year 1952-1953: a national 
school of public administration and an institute of advanced social 
studies. 

The two major factors determining the choice of branches for the 
new university have been (a) the desire to meet the country’s urgent 
need for highly qualified personnel in the various fields of national activity, 
and (b) the wish to ensure remunerative employment on completion of the 
courses. 
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CURRICULA 


New Higher Studies In the period under review no subjects were 
added to or omitted from the curriculum of any official establishments 
or any non-official primary and secondary schools. So far as non-official 
higher education is concerned, the following changes were made. The 
Lebanese academy of fine arts founded a school of economics with a 
three-year course given in Arabic and leading up to an officially recognised 
diploma in advanced economic studies. The institute of oriental letters 
of the University of St. Joseph in Beirut was authorised by the Lyons 
faculty under whose auspices it operates, to prepare students for the 
certificate of advanced studies in oriental history. The same institute 
also inaugurated a certificate of advanced studies in the history of the 
Arabic east, and planned the courses for a preparatory certificate of 
general literary studies. 


METHODS 


Activity Methods Traditional methods are invariably employed 
in both public and private schools in Lebanon. Great efforts were made in 
in the year under review to introduce activity methods at primary level. 
The government proposed to open a number of “* modern schools", but 
met with difficulties, the chief of which was lack of personnel sufficiently 
qualified to direct such schools. 


Textbooks Each year a large number of primary school 
texbooks are published in Lebanon, covering reading, arithmetic, history, 
geography and object lessons. These textbooks are based on French, 
English or American methods and approaches to teaching, and have not 
yet been properly adapted to the needs of Lebanese pupils. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Status An act defining the status of teachers in official 
establishments was promulgated on Ist June, 1950. It fixes the various 
grades of teachers, and establishes salary scales in accordance with univer- 
sity qualifications. 

Another act passed the same year defines the status of teachers in 
private establishments, and determines their hours, their salaries in accord- 
ance with university qualifications, and their rights in respect of old 
age and dismissal indemnities. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Physical Education A school medical service for both official and 
private schools has been in existence for some time. Special attention 
was given in the year under review to pupils’ physical development. 
A special service under the direction of a physical education inspector 
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was set up in 1951. Sports leaders have been trained and assigned the 
task of encouraging sports and physical culture in schools. Inter-school 
competitions were organised, and cups and magnificent prizes provided 
for the winners. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Centres Agreements have been concluded between the 
Lebanese governments and the Director-General of Unesco for the setting 
up in Lebanon in 1952 of a higher centre of education and a fundamental 
education centre, whose activities will extend to the whole of the 
Near East. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — Primary Epucation — School Buildings 
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Art in Schools — SEcoNDARY Epucation — Curricula, Timetables and Exami- 
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Buildings School Medical Service — Out-of-school Activities — Teachers’ 
Salaries — VoOcATIONAL Epucation — Draft Laws. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget In the year under review the budget of the 
Ministry of National Education, for primary, secondary and vocational 
education, amounted to about 5.5% of the general State budget. School 
building expenditure is not included in this percentage. Credits for teachers’ 
further training, practical courses and study leave were doubled. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


School Buildings The reconstruction of war-damaged schools is 
nearing completion. 


Textbooks The primary teachers’ associations are now 
engaged on drawing up new textbooks in keeping with the activity methods 
used in the schools. The first of these textbooks have already been 
published. In comparison with the old textbooks, they show great advance 
in that the text is arranged round “ centres of interest’ and the illustra- 
tions are interesting and attractive. 


Teacher Training The hours per week that male primary teachers- 
in-training are required to devote to teaching practice have been increased, 
and those for physical training reduced from eight to six. This reduction 
is counterbalanced by the intensive training these persons undergo during 
their period of military service. Further changes will give more time 
to mathematics, anthropology, hygiene and rural activities, and slightly less 
time to the mother tongue, English, natural science, and accountancy. 


'From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. E. Propst, delegate of the Luxemburg 
government. 
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Similar changes have been made in the primary teacher training programme 
for women. 

Such changes will be of historic interest only, when the plan to 
replace training colleges by an institute of education becomes law. Accord- 
ing to this plan, primary teachers will take the full arts course at the 
lycée, and then complete their training with a two-year course at the 
institute of education. The plan has now reached the legislative stage of 
consideration by the Conseil d’ Etat. 


Teachers’ Status By revision of the 1948 law on salaries, primary 
teachers’ material conditions have improved through a higher salary maxi- 
mum and attainment of this maximum after thirty years’ service instead 
of thirty-three. At the same time women-teachers’ salaries were fixed at 
90%, of the men’s salaries instead of 85%. Residential allowances have 
been made more uniform, and the difference between those for rural 
and those for urban posts has thus been greatly reduced. Teachers’ 
social security will be increased through a law to establish a sickness 
fund for officials and their families, membership of which will be com- 
pulsory. 


School Projectors The number of schools equipped with projectors 
is increasing. At the present time about 50%, of the classes are able to 
see films. 


Art in Schools Towards the end of the period under review 
the society called L’Art a l’Ecole organised an international exhibition of 


children’s drawings, in which twenty countries took part. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Curricula, Timetables The previous year's report indicated that large- 
and Examinations scale reforms in secondary education for 1950- 
1951 were unlikely. This indication has proved correct. The same report 
stressed secondary teachers’ preference for reforms in detail rather than 
in depth, and 1950-1951 has brought no change in this respect. 

Certain reformist tendencies have nevertheless gained in clarity and 
strength. This should occasion no surprise. Secondary education has now 
at last been restored to normality, and the way thus paved towards the 
more rapid growth of a desire for change. 

Mention in this connection should first be made of steps taken by the 
mathematics teachers. For five years they have been preparing a revised 
and extended mathematics syllabus for the science section (Latin B) of 
the three top classes. They have now completed their work, and the new 
syllabus is for the first time incorporated in the secondary school leaving 
examination. A new time-table will have to be drawn up to accommodate 
the new syllabus. It will involve reductions in the time available for 
other subjects. In all probability the extra time necessary for this legi- 
timate extension of the science section will be found at the expense of 
Latin. The four hours that will then be left for the latter subject will 
obviate any difficulties in arranging the courses common to the Greco-Latin 
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and Latin sections (A and C). The whole change should be complete by 
the beginning of next year, and will give mathematics a total of eighteen 
hours a week in the three top classes, i.e., six hours each for the 3rd, 2nd 
and Ist classes. 

The Latin syllabus, of course, will in consequence also call for revision. 
Allowance is made for this in the grand-ducal decree (dated 26th April, 
1951) defining the new syllabus and procedure of the boys’ secondary 
school leaving examination. Article 4 of this decree stipulates that the 
Latin paper (translation) shall no longer be the same for all sections. 
It will be of a different standard for the Greco-Latin and Latin sections 
(A and C) on the one hand, and the Latin section B on the other. 

This same decree, and that defining the syllabus and procedure for 
the girls’ secondary school leaving examination, involve the following 
changes : (a) Latin composition no longer appears in the examination 
syllabus, although it will continue to be taken in class ; (b) cosmography, 
biology and Greek authors have been omitted from the examination ; and 
(c) the public and administrative law of Luxemburg is again a compulsory 
examination subject for all sections. 


Suggestions on Methods Headmasters’ reports indicate that methods 
are becoming increasingly supple, through the influence of the new ideas, 
but do not go to extremes. Confirmation that this is indeed the case was 
forthcoming from some students of the University of London Institute 
of Education who visited Belgian schools in April 1951. Suggestions 
on methods are now being drawn up for all subjects. To aid in this work, 
copies of the French and Belgian suggestions on methods have been 


distributed in recent months to teachers’ conferences. 


Teacher Training By a ministerial order dated 31st August, 1950, 
school hygiene has been replaced in the practical examination for secondary 
teachers-in-training by the psychology of adolescence. A more systematic 
study of this subject will doubtless be of value in helping teachers to 
understand the problems both of adolescence and of method in a deeper 
and truer way. 


Textbooks Many changes have been made in secondary 
textbooks. Such changes might even have been considered too numerous 
had not the situation resuiting from the war amply justified them.. They 
have occurred in all sections and subjects, but more especially in history, 
mathematics, commerce and natural science. A slowing of the rate of 
change will be necessary in the years to come. 


School Buildings A draft law has been submitted to the Conseil 
d’Etat concerning the building of a new secondary school for girls at 
Esch-sur-Alzette. The Diekirch grammar school is to undergo consi- 
derable alteration. Work on these projects has already begun. 

The decoration of secondary schools continues to make satisfactory 
progress. Corridors are to be seen which recall the rooms of a museum. 
Everywhere the colour of walls is becoming lighter and gayer, and windows 
larger ; pupils’ common rooms (as at Echternach) are being built, and 
(at the Athénée and the boys’ lycée in the capital, for example) gymnasia 
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and lavatories are being modernised. The wind of reconstruction, in 
fact, is sweeping through Luxemburg’s secondary schools as forcefully as 
through all other aspects of the national life. 


School Medical Service The medical examination service inaugurated 
in the previous year was in the year under review extended to cover the 
children in the two lowest classes. All classes underwent x-ray examination. 


Out-of-School Activities In the year under review there was no decrease 
in the number of pupils going to theatres, cinemas, science and art exhibi- 
tions (organised by the art education service), and concerts given by the 
Jeunesses Musicales, and taking part in science excursions (factory 
visits). Sports teams competed against those of a number of neighbouring 
countries, and some pupils participated as the official representatives at 
the congress in Brussels of pupils from the Belgian athénées. 

Under the auspices of the youth sub-committee of the Brussels 
Treaty countries, Luxemburg is organising on 28th July to 5th August, 
1951, a walking tour for fifty young persons from the five countries 
signatory to this treaty. In this way, these young people will have an 
opportunity to get to know Luxemburg, its people and customs, and its 
beauty spots and living conditions. They will also have a unique opportu- 
nity of exchanging ideas, getting to know each other, sharing their dreams 
for Europe’s future, and helping to bring to earth the spirit of international 
understanding that all men of goodwill desire to cherish. 

Many young men and women from Luxemburg are taking part in the 
international camp organised by World Youth at Chigwell near London 
from 7th July to 28th July, 1951. 

Luxemburg’s seven secondary establishments are to be represented 
at the education weeks organised in Brussels by the Jeunesse Belge a 
l'Etranger during August 1951. 

Five pupils from the top classes will respond to the appeal of the 
Civil Air Patrol, and leave for a visit to the United States from 28th July 
to 17th August, 1951. During the same period five Americans are to be 
guests of families in Luxemburg, and will tour the country and make 
contact with youth movements. 


Teachers’ Salaries In conclusion mention must be made of one 
somewhat discouraging feature of an otherwise satisfactory state of 
affairs. Secondary teachers, who after long struggles succeeded in 1945 
and 1948 in being equitably classed in the scale of officials’ salaries, have 
again been deprived of their legitimate needs through a law (16th January, 
1951) revising officials’ salaries. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Draft Laws Two draft laws have been submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies, one consisting of regulations on the compulsory 
vocational courses, the other establishing an arts and crafts institute 
to replace the trades school. 
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Educational System The educational system of Mexico embraces the 
following levels: (a) free nursery-infant education, lasting three years ; 
(b) free compulsory primary education, lasting six years ; (c) free secondary 
education, lasting three years, and in principle compulsory ; (d) free 
vocational education, leading up to the technical baccalaureate, and free 
teacher training; (e) free higher teacher training, lasting four years ; 
(f) the almost free polytechnic, with a four- to six-year course, and the 
university, similarly with a four- to six-year course, whose fees (150-250 
piastres, i.e., roughly $18.50 to $30, a year) are among the lowest in the 
world. 


Budget Mexican expenditure on education is higher than 
on national defence. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 
317,000,000 piastres in 1950, and increased by 10,000,000 piastres 
in 1951. 


School Buildings Special increases have been made in the sums 
earmarked for school buildings, rural training colleges, technical education, 
the literacy campaign and teacher's salaries. 

In conformity with a large-scale school building plan, whose execution 
began in 1949, 2043 primary and secondary schools, with accommodation 
for 620,200 day and evening pupils, had been built by 1951. In addition, 
650 schools were under construction, and 642 schools had been repaired. 
In September, 1951, on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the 
University of Mexico, a part of the university city is to be inaugurated. 
The buildings for three faculties and the institute of science will be com- 
pleted with the aid of large grants made by the government. The univer- 
sity city should be completed by 1952. A credit of 90,000,000 piastres has 
been opened for the completion of building, excluding expenditure on 
equipment. 


1 From the meets presented to the XIVth International Conference on 


Public Education by Mr. Juvencio Lopez Vasquez, delegate of the Mexican 


government. 
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Raral Education The Ministry is giving special attention to rural 
training colleges. It proposes to improve their curricula and organisation, 
and to make the course an attractive one, so as to counter the tendency 
of pupils to migrate to the towns. It has increased the number and the 
amount of scholarships, and raised the salaries of rural teachers almost to 
the level of those of urban teachers. 


Technical Education Technical education is of vital importance to the 
country’s industrial development, and credits for it, to cover the building 
of laboratories and the improvement of workshops, have been increased 
by 4,000,000 piastres. 


Fundamental Education The campaign against illiteracy and for the 
raising of the living standards of the native population, is being vigorously 
pursued. 


Salaries A large part of the education budget has been 
devoted to increases of salary for intermediate and senior teachers. The 
salaries of junior teachers had already been increased. 


Audio-visual Aids A directorate of audio-visual aids has been 
instituted, with the task of applying and coordinating experiments in 
this field, and of eliminating unguided and wasteful endeavours. 


Patszcuaro Training Under the patronage of Unesco and the Organ- 
Centre isation of American States, a training centre 
for fundamental education teachers was inaugurated at Patzcuaro in 
May, 1951. This is a notable event, since the experience gained at the 
new centre will be applied in similar institutions to be established in 
other Latin American countries. 


Adult Education The cultural seminar for the organisation of 
lectures, exhibitions and concerts in provincial towns, has intensified its 
activities. 


Handicapped Children The training institute for teachers of handicapped 
children conducts research in the schools, and advises the parents and 
teachers of such children. 


School Guidance School guidance specialists have been attached 
to secondary schools. It is hoped to give further details of their work in 
next year’s report. 


Artistic Education The young musicians’ movement is beginning 
to grow in Mexico. It has organised a number of choral concerts and small 
orchestras. 


Baccalaureate Reform Two separate committees are now drawing up 
proposals for the reform of secondary education and the baccalaureate. 
These proposals are to be examined by parliament in September, 1951, 
and implemented as they stand, or in a modified form, in 1952. 
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Higher Education The faculty of arts has recently made a complete 
revision of its programme. Schools of journalism and diplomacy have 
been instituted at the University of Mexico. 


Teaching Experiments No changes were made in methods in the period 
under review. Experiments were made, however, in connection with 
activity methods, the teaching of modern languages, the use of audio-visual 
aids, and group activities. 


Conclusion Mexican participation in the International Con- 
ference on Public Education and in Unesco activities is wholehearted and 
enthusiastic, inasmuch as the same principles underly these two organi- 
sations as those expressed in articles 30, 31, and 132 of the Mexican consti- 
tution of 1917. 
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MONACO 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ? 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — ORGANISATION — Co-education — CurRRI- 
CULA AND MeEetuops — New Subjects — Audio-visual Aids — TEACHING 
Starr — Qualified Teachers — AvuxiILiary Services — Medical Service — 
MISCELLANEOUS — Discussion Groups — Art in Schools. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget No changes were made in school administration 
in the period under review. The education budget amounted to about 
60,000,000 francs (6% of the general State budget), of which roughly 
1,000,000 francs were earmarked for the construction of a modern physics 
class. 

ORGANISATION 


Co-education The structure of primary education remained 
unchanged in the period under review, but co-education was introduced 
in the upper part of the secondary schools. This innovation affects the 
2nd and Ist classes of the “* AB” and “*CM”’ sections, and the philosophy, 
mathematics and experimental science classes. Separate physical education 
and handwork classes, however, are still organised for each sex. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


New Subjects Steno-typing (typewriting in shorthand) was 
added in the year under review to the curriculum of the commercial 
course in girls’ primary schools, and taken up with great interest. 

At secondary level, optional mathematics classes were introduced, in 
order to ensure equal ease of access, to the top classes of the scientific 
sections, for pupils from the literary sections as for other pupils. As the 
former pupils still remained at a disadvantage as regards the physical 
sciences, optional physics and chemistry classes were also established. 


Audio-visual Aids Progress has been made in the various schools 
in respect of the teaching of geography, history, science and art by means 
of sound and silent films and filmstrips. 


1From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. César SoLtamiro, delegate of the government of 


Monaco. 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Qualified Teachers The government of the Principality has decided 
henceforth to appoint only qualified teachers to the more important posts 
in the lycée and the girls’ secondary courses. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Medical Service The medical service in operation for two years 
under a medical inspector has been made permanent (in accordance with 
the terms of Law No. 538 dated 12th May, 1951, as published in the official 
bulletin Journal de Monaco dated 28th May, 1951). 

The service was originally due to the initiative of the Monaco Red 
Cross presided over by H.S.H. Prince Rainier III. It plans to establish 
full and friendly co-operation between the medical inspector on the one 
hand, and parents and the doctor-in-charge on the other, with the colla- 
boration of teachers and school medical assistants. In this way the health 
and physical development of every child will be systematically controlled. 

The law making the service permanent defines its objects as being : 

—_ 

(a) to pass children as medically fit for admission to public and private 
schools, homes and holiday and other establishments, 

(b) to safeguard children’s health through periodical medical exami- 
nation, 

(c) to watch over children’s general development and their adaptation 
to life at school and at home, 

(d) to give guidance on physical and athletic training so as to ensure 
that this is in harmony with children’s health and developmental needs, 

~ 

(e) to supervise the health of teachers and others in the establish- 
ments mentioned above and take all necessary measures to prevent 
epidemics, and 

(f) to supervise health conditions generally. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Discussion Groups Under the patronage of H.S.H. Prince Rainier, 
the Société des Conférences now organises public debates for young persons 
whose educational qualifications do not extend beyond the second class 
baccalaureate, on such topics as “* Do educational films instruct or merely 
amuse ?”’ and “‘ Do you prefer a short life and a merry one, or a long and 
uneventful one?” Participants in these debates are offered free trips 
abroad, lasting a number of days, by the Monaco national tourist office. 


Art in Schools Children from Monaco sent exhibits to the 
school art exhibition held in Rome in April and May, 1951, under the 
auspices of the Italian Junior Red Cross. 
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NETHERLANDS 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


Nursery-infant Education — Primary Teacher Training — Codification of 
School Legislation — Quantitative Developments — Expansion of Technical 
Education. 


Nursery-infant Education Reference has been made in previous reports 
to the fact that a bill on nursery-infant education and teacher training 
was being prepared. This bill was submitted to the States-General in the 
year under review. 

So far this level of education has not been covered by official regu- 
lations, or given government aid. The organisation of nursery-infant 
schools has been in the hands of the municipal councils and educational 
associations, which for reasons of finance have not been in a position to 
make adequate provision for them. As a result buildings and teachers’ 
salaries have left a good deal to be desired, and many nursery-infant 
mistresses are uncertificated. 

Given this state of affairs and the fact that nursery-infant education 
meets a real need on the part of numerous families (with poor housing 
or the mother going out to work), the government has been unable further 
to postpone taking over control. Financial considerations, however, still 
militate against a completely satisfactory settlement. 

The new act should therefore be regarded merely as the first step 
towards a complete reorganisation of nursery-infant education. It leaves 
organisation of nursery-infant schools in the hands of the municipal councils 
and educational associations, and makes government aid conditional 
upon school buildings, curricula and teachers conforming to certain 
requirements. This aid will amount to not less than 40 florins per annum 
for each pupil aged 4 to 7 years. 

Communes with nursery-infant schools will in addition pay to private 
nursery-infant schools the costs of maintenance and interest on the capital 
sum invested in buildings. The criterion of costs will be that of those 
incurred by the communes for their own schools, and due account will be 
taken of the numerical ratio between public and private pupils in their 
area. 

The new act requires the curriculum of aided nursery-infant schools 
to include gymnastics and games, activities with teaching materials, 
modelling, drawing, singing, narration, and elocution exercises. 


1From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. pE Bruyn, delegate of the government of the 
Netherlands. 
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Nursery-infant schools, moreover, must in principle be open for not 
less than eighteen hours (distributed over not less than five days) in each 
of forty weeks a year. There will be at least one mistress for each forty- 
eight pupils. This pupil-teacher ratio is still fairly high, but it represents 
an advance on the existing ratio. 

To qualify for government aid, schools will in principle be required 
to have certificated staff, and to pay salaries not inferior to a certain 
minimum. The government proposes to fix this minimum at 1,800 florins 
a year for headmistresses and at 1,400 florins for assistant mistresses. 
These figures are not high, but are higher than the salaries of 60-70% of 
nursery-infant mistresses at the present time. 

The government will grant aid to training colleges for nursery-infant 
teachers, and pay the salaries of their teachers and 75 florins per pupil 
per annum, 

With some exceptions, these training colleges comprise an A section 
and a B section, each with a two-year programme. The programme of the 
A section covers educational theory and psychology, Dutch, reading and 
narration, geography, history, biology and botany, hygiene, singing, draw- 
ing, handwork, gymnastics, games and games method, and religious ins- 
truction. This section leads up to the nursery-infant mistress’s diploma. 
Candidates for admission are required to have satisfactorily completed 
their senior primary education or the first three years of a secondary or 
grammar school, or to have passed an entrance examination. 

The programme of the B section, which prepares pupils for the 
headmistress’s diploma, covers educational theory and psychology, 
reading and narration, Dutch language and literature, hygiene, singing, 
drawing, handwork, gymnastics, games and games method, and religious 
instruction. Candidates for admission are required to possess the nursery- 
infant mistress’s diploma. 

The majority of mistresses now serving are uncertificated, and they 
will be required within a certain lapse of time to acquire the necessary 
qualifications. Only those now over thirty-five years of age will be exempt 
from this ruling. 

The new act also includes regulations with regard to premises. It 
will be a number of years, however, before existing unsatisfactory build- 
ings have all been transformed or replaced. 


Primary Teacher Training The States-General has not yet closed its 
discussion of the draft law on primary teacher training, described in detail 
in last year’s report. The bill has been favourably received, however, by 
the upper house. 


Codification of School The Ministry of Education, Art and Science is 
Legislation engaged on another important project, that of 
the codification of school legislation. School legislation in the Netherlands 
has in the course of years been modified several times, and is now in dire 
need of coordination. The Ministry is therefore drawing up a plan of 
unification, especially with reference to the relations between the various 
levels of education and between the different types of schools, which it 
will submit to parliament in the form of a memorandum. 
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Quantitative Developments = ‘he increase of the population in recent years 
in the Netherlands is raising serious problems. 

The annual birth rate before the war was in the region of 180,000. 
In round figures, it rose to 220,000 in 1944, 210,000 in 1945, 285,000 
in 1946, 267,000 in 1947, 248,000 in 1948, 235,000 in 1949 and 229,000 in 
1950. Although its absolute maximum was reached in 1946, it is still above 
the pre-war level. 

It is therefore necessary to increase the number of schools and teachers, 
especially at primary level. There were 63,000 more children attending 
primary schools at the beginning of 1951 than in the previous year, and the 
peak will be reached only in 1952. 

There is every reason to hope that accommodation will be found for 
the extra pupils. Schools are built in accordance with a carefully conceived 
plan giving priority to the most urgent needs. Expenditure on school 
building amounted to 3 million florins in 1947, 12 million in 1948, 34 
million in 1949 and 36 million in 1950, and 45 to 50 million florins is 
envisaged for 1951. 

It is probable that the new teachers required will also be forthcoming 
since training college enrolments have shown quite extraordinary increases. 
The teaching profession still seems, fortunately, to be an attractive one. 


Expansion of Technical There are no outstanding developments to report 
Education as regards secondary or technical education, 
except that the latter, in part as the result of the country’s industrialisation, 
is undergoing considerable expansion. 


The only polytechnic in the Netherlands at the present time is the one 
at Delft. The government has decided to set up another at Eindhoven. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951! 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — School Building — ORGANISATION 
Nursery-injant Education — Experimental Schools — Schools Affiliated to 
University —- CURRICULA AND METHODS Primary Curriculum — Tezxt- 
books — Mathematics — TEAcHING Starr — Shortage of Teachers — Specialist 
Teachers — Training and Further Training — Salaries — AUXILiarny SER- 
vices — Handicapped Children — Gifted Children —- Classes for Immigrants 
— Education of Prisoners MISCELLANEOUS — Architectural Education 
Apprenticeship Examinations. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget There were no significant changes in the admi- 
nistration of New Zealand schools in the year under review. The education 
budget (excluding school building) amounted to £9,588,988 in 1948-1949, 


£11,613,630 in 1949-1950, and £13,345,563 in 1950-1951. 


School Building The building rate of primary school classrooms 
has been accelerated from 56 completed in 1946 to 336 in 1949 and 517 
in 1950. This has involved the increasing use of prefabricated class- 
rooms ; in 1946, 21% of the classrooms erected were prefabricated, and 
by 1950 the proportion had increased to 47%. During the next five 
years, to provide for annual enrolment increases alone, some 350 new 
classrooms must be built for primary schools, in addition to specialist 
rooms and subsidiary accommodation and the replacement of old buildings. 
In order to cope with this large building programme and to reduce the 
use of prefabricated buildings, basic plans and a building code for primary 
schools have been prepared which will keep draughting time down to a 
minimum and release projects for tender much earlier than is possible 
at present. 

The higher birth rate is also being reflected in the post-primary 
schools, and planning, both for extending existing schools and erecting 
new ones, is well advanced. 

During the financial year 1950-1951, expenditure on school and similar 
buildings reached the record figure of £2,527,439 (as compared with 
£2,336,512 in 1949-1950 and £1,650,396 in 1948-1949). 


1 From the report sent by the New Zealand Ministry of Education. 
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ORGANISATION 


Narsery-infant Education Nineteen new kindergartens were established in 
the period under review, bringing the total to 115. The demand for kinder- 
gartens continued to outstrip the supply of trained teachers. 


Experimental School» Provision exists for the establishment of experi- 
mental schools, and teachers in them can be given an additional allowance 
of £60 per annum on condition that they remain for at least four years. 
So far, one school has been approved as an experimental school. 


Schools Affiliated The Elam (Auckland) and the Canterbury 
to University (Christchurch) Schools of Art were both dis- 
established as ‘‘ Technical Schools"’ in the year under review, and 
affiliated to the University of New Zealand. 


or 


CuRRICULA AND METHODS 


Primary Curriculum A revised primary curriculum has been issued 
in unified form following consultations between the teachers and the 
Department of Education. 


Textbooks The scheme of supplying free textbooks to 
schools was further extended in the year under review by the provision 
of a new set of basic readers, together with the accompanying teacher's 
manual prepared by the Department, for the primer classes. 


Mathematics A committee was set up to examine the teaching 
of mathematics as required in the common core of studies for post-primary 
schools, and as a result a textbook for the use of pupils and the guidance 
of teachers is now being prepared. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage of Teachers In the period under review the total enrolment 
in primary schools increased by almost 10,000. The measures adopted 
earlier to cope with the shortage of teachers (early certification of pro- 
bationary assistants, and employment of superannuitants, married women, 
and uncertificated and part-time relieving teachers) remained in operation. 
A further 300 mature students were selected for the second special one- 
year teacher-training course. 

To overcome the shortage of post-primary teachers, the number of 
post-primary teacher bursaries was substantially increased. 


Specialist Teachers The post-primary section of the Auckland 
training college was expanded to include the practical training scheme 
(woodwork and metalwork), and also an extension of the homecraft 
training scheme formerly undertaken only at the Dunedin training college. 
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Another development in the training of specialist teachers in the 
year under review was the establishment of a one-year training scheme 
for woodwork and metalwork teachers and of a new scheme of short 
two-day courses for part-time teachers. 


Training and Further A consultative committee was set up by the 
Training Minister of Education to inquire into all aspects 
of teacher training, and its report, it is expected, will shortly be available. 

Since the introduction of the new post-primary curriculum in 1945, 
most of the subjects have been covered in refresher courses, and con- 
ferences of post-primary inspectors have resulted in the production of 
a series of notes for the use of teachers. 

There has been continued development in New Zealand of further 
training facilities; in the year under review conferences were held of 
primary and post-primary inspectors, at which a wide range of educational 
problems were discussed. 


Salaries Teachers were awarded a cost-of-living increase 
in salary of 15% during the period under review. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Handicapped Children A new special class for backward children (i.e., 
children with [.Q’s between 50 and 75) was established at Nelson in the 
year under review, and preliminary arrangements made for a similar 
class at Stratford. Two new hospital classes were also opened. Day 
schools for cerebral palsied children are being organised at Wellington 
and Invercargill, and the staff for the existing classes at Christchurch 
and Dunedin is being increased. A model occupational centre, for children 
with 1.Q’s below 50, is being set up in Wellington, and facilities are 
to be provided in the smaller towns. A new sight-saving class attached 
to the New Zealand Institute for the Blind at Auckland was opened, 
bringing the total of such classes to three ; these classes use editions of 
the ‘‘ School Journal”’ specially printed in large type. 

During 1950, Professor and Mrs. A. W.G. Ewing of Manchester 
University, world authorities on the education of the deaf, visited New 
Zealand at the invitation of the government. Their report recommends 
certain improvements in the facilities for the education of deaf children, 
and is now under consideration by the government. 

A consultative committee has been set up to examine the existing 
facilities for the care and education of intellectually handicapped children 


(i.e., children with I.Q’s below 59). 


Gifted Children A departmental committee set up in 1947 has 
encouraged and assessed experimental work in the education of gifted 
children. Special groupings have been tried out in various types of schools, 
and it is clear that children of high intelligence react admirably to the 
wider opportunities afforded them by the adaptation used in these group- 
ings of the normal curriculum. 
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Classes for Immigrants Special classes have been organised for the 
non-English-speaking immigrants who are now arriving in New Zealand 
in increasing numbers. 


Education of Prisoners Increasing attention has been given to the 
education of prisoners. During the year under review a prisons’ educa- 
tion officer was appointed in the Department of Justice. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Architectural Education A consultative committee inquired into the 
education and training of architects. Their report recommending far- 
reaching changes in the organisation of architectural education is now 
under consideration by the government. 


Apprenticeshi The New Zealand Trades Certification Board 
Examinations established in 1949 is of great importance in 
post-primary education. Through its examination system it provides 
an incentive to the apprentices attending technical schools in increasing 
numbers both by day and in the evening, and its examinations are 
gradually replacing the technological examinations which have been 
offered by the Department of Education for over twenty years. There 
were 1,350 candidates for the Board’s examinations in 1949, and 1,978 


in 1950. The syllabuses of these examinations form the course of instruc- 
tion for apprentices. 
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NORWAY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ' 


Primary Education — Continuation Schools — Folk High Schools — 
Training Colleges — Secondary Education Vocational Schools Corres- 
pondence Schools — Special Schools. 


Primary Education No important changes were made in Norwegian 
primary education in the year under review, reforms in this field being 
under discussion by a special committee. 

The number of children attending primary schools is constantly 
increasing, and heavy demands are accordingly made upon school buildings 
and teachers. A school building plan has been drawn up, whereby con- 
struction will take place in two stages; priority will be given schools whose 
needs are most urgent. 

Sex education was made a compulsory subject in primary schools 
from the beginning of the year under review, and the decision has now 
been applied almost everywhere. 

Teachers with a minimum of twelve years’ service were granted an 
increase in salary. 


Continuation Schools Continuation schools have continued to operate 
in conformity with the act of 1949. The number of schools and pupils is 
increasing, but new schools cannot be established at the rate desired by 
the local authorities, owing to shortage of buildings and teachers. 

The schools coordination committee has put forward a proposal to 
make continuation schools compulsory by 1960 in every municipality for 
all children not attending other schools. This proposal has not yet been 
submitted to parliament. 


Folk High Schools The number of pupils attending folk high schools 
in the year under review was 4,433, a decrease of 133 as compared with the 
preceding year. 
One school of this category was closed, and one opened, so that the 
total remains unchanged at 84. 
No changes were made in their principles and methods of teaching. 
aa 


Training Colleges About 950 training college students sat for their 
teachers’ certificate in the spring of 1951. It is the largest number so far 
known in Norway, but the lack of teachers is still great, and the training 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. W. Aarek, delegate of the Norwegian government. 
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colleges will have to start as many classes as possible in the autumn. A 
new provisional training college is to be opened in Bode. 


Secondary Education The new secondary curriculum has now been 
applied in all schools. The Ministry, supreme authority for secondary 
schools, has permitted (in conformity with the secondary schools act of 
May 10th, 1935) a number of schools to depart somewhat from the normal 
distribution of lessons and subjects. In the year under review four schools 
thus had applied physics courses for the third year (Realskolen), eight had 
courses on domestic science, and two had courses on commerce in the 
third year (Realskolen). 

Three schools give philosophy and two schools psychology in the 
fifth year of the gymnasium. 

Two schools were allowed in 1948 to establish a special section for 
natural science, and the first batch of candidates under this arrangement 
sat for their baccalaureate (Artium) in the spring of 1951. 

Berg School in Oslo has adopted French instead of German as a written 
subject in the gymnasium. Foss School in Oslo introduced experimentally 
in 1947, in the third gymnasium class, a languages-history section with 
fewer hours for academic studies and more stress on lectures and discus- 
sions than in the ordinary schools. French also replaced German as 
a written subject. The first batch of candidates under this trial arrange- 
ment sat for their baccalaureate (Artium) in 1951. Foss School started 
another class along these lines in 1949, and the pupils are due to sit for 
their examination in the spring of 1952. 


Vocational Schools Developments in vocational schools in the year 
under review took place in accordance with the plan outlined by parlia- 
ment in its decision No. 35 of 1948. Two new workshop schools and five 
new apprenticeship schools were opened. Thus there are now fifty-five 
workshop schools, with 3,300 pupils, and 102 apprenticeship schools, with 
roughly 8,500 pupils. 

The great activity of courses continued, but grants and accordingly 
the number of courses were substantially smaller than in the preceding 
year. In the year under review some 5,000 pupils were trained through 
such courses. 

Many vocational schools still lack suitable premises. Attempts to 
construct buildings for the workshop schools with the help of the teachers 
and pupils and as part of the training, have proved most successful. In 
the year under review permission was granted to three of the larger work- 
shop schools to build, on condition that not less than 50°, of the work was 
carried out by the pupils. 

The new act of July 14th, 1950, on apprenticeships in handicrafts, 
industry, commerce and clerking, drawn up by the Ministry of Industry, 
is to be administered by the Ministry of Education. This transfer of 
administration to the Ministry of Education gives emphasis to the intimate 
connection between vocational training given in firms and workshops and 
that given in the workshop schools. An apprentice is legally defined as a 
person who between his sixteenth and twenty-first birthday, being under 
no obligation to attend school and not having done an apprenticeship, is 
accepted for work in one of the occupations under the act. Employers are 
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required to ensure that apprentices get an all-round vocational training 
in accordance with the training plan for the occupation in question. 

The act is expected to come into general operation in January Ist, 
1952. Preliminarily it will probably be applied only to handicrafts and 
industry. 


Correspondence Schools The act of November 12th, 1948, on corres- 
pondence schools came into force on July Ist, 1949. Under this act public 
authorisation is required for the running of a correspondence school. 
Control of these schools commenced in 1949-1950, but was not fully 
effective until the year under review. The controlling body is a board of 
experts, called the ‘ Council for Correspondence Schools "’. 


Special Schools The administration of school homes for 
neglected children, previously in the hands of a school homes directorate, 
was transferred on June Ist, 1951, to the directorate of special schools 
for deaf, blind, subnormal and speech-defective children. The legal 
provisions regarding school homes are contained in the act of June 6th, 
1896, on neglected children, and those regarding the education of blind, 
deaf and subnormal children in the act of June 4th, 1915. There were 
previously no legal provisions regarding children with speech defects. A 
proposal has been submitted to parliament for a common law on the edu- 
cation of children of all these categories. It is expected that this law will 
be discussed by parliament in June or July, 1951. It would represent a 
great step forward in the coordination and improvement of the education 
of handicapped children. Its adoption would involve a change of the term 
““ school home "’ into “* special school for children and young persons with 
problems of adaptation "’. 
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PAKISTAN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 4 


INTRODUCTORY — PRIMARY EpucaTion — Compulsory Education — 
SECONDARY Epucation — Syllabuses and Textbooks —- Board of Secondary 
Education — Hicguer Epucation — New Universities — Punjab University 
to be Reorganised — Scholarships — Women’s Access To EpucATION — 
Marked Activity —- ApuL_t Epucation — Literacy Campaign — TEACHING 
Starr — Salaries — MiscELLANEOUs — Youth Hostels — Cultural Activities — 
Social Services. 


INTRODUCTORY 


During the year under review, Pakistan recorded a gratifying measure 
of progress at all levels of education. Many problems, however, still 
await solution, the chief of them being insufficiency of personnel. The 
increase in the number of scholars, moreover, has not been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in accommodation, equipment and apparatus. 


The task confronting the educational authorities is thus as quickly as 
possible to train teachers to meet the demands for expansion, and to 
find accommodation and equipment to avoid lowering of standards. 

Pakistan’s educational development, like that of all Asian countries, 
turns on two vital problems: introduction of primary education and 
abolition of mass illiteracy, on the one hand, and provision of scientific 
and technological education, on the other. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Compulsory Education There is a tremendous and insistent demand in 
*akistan for primary education, and there has been considerable expansion 
to meet this demand. The government aims at the introduction of com- 
pulsory education for the age-group 6 to 11 with the least possible delay. 
The total population is approximately 76 millions, of which this age- 
group represents 10-12° ; roughly 7.8 million children are thus affected 
by the proposed measure. A recent survey shows that about 3.5 million 
children of this age-group are now attending primary schools, i.e., that 
schooling facilities are already available for about 45%, and still have to 
be provided for the remaining 55°, of the children of school age. This is 
a stupendous task, calling for the speediest possible doubling of the number 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. S.M. Suarir, delegate of the government of Pakistan. 
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of primary schools. The educational authorities are alive to the importance 
of the problem, and their plans for its solution are ready. On the advice 
of an expert committee, the East Bengal government has decided to make 
compulsory education effective within the coming ten years. The Punjab 
government has appointed a special committee to consider the financing 
of primary education, and the indications are that this government 
will also decide to make compulsion effective within the coming ten 
years. The other governments will follow these examples. Each year the 
provincial governments are opening a large number of new primary 
schools, and intensifying their efforts to provide teacher training. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Syllabuses and Textbooks The year under review saw a considerable 
increase in the number of secondary schools. Syllabuses were revised, and 
textbooks were written in conformity with them. The revised syllabuses 
reflect the new spirit pervading the country, and are based on diversification 
of subjects, and lay special emphasis on the teaching of science and practical 
arts, and on the use of audio-visual aids. 


Board of Secondary A board of secondary education has been set 
Education up in Karachi to regulate and develop secondary 
education. It is autonomous, and consists of representatives of the uni- 
versity, the Department of Education, and non-governmental educational 
institutions. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


New Universities There has also been considerable expansion in 
the field of higher education. A new university called Peshawar University 
was established in the North-West Frontier Province in the year under 
review, and Karachi University has just begun to function in the federal 
capital. With the addition of these two universities Pakistan now has a 
total of five universities. On the recommendation of the university grants 
committee, the central government made important grants in 1950 to 
Punjab and Dacca Universities for strengthening their science faculties, 
and has promised to make similar grants in 1951 to Peshawar and Sind 
Universities for the same purpose. Karachi University will be financed 
by the central government. 


Punjab University to be Punjab University, the oldest university in 
Reorganised *akistan, has set up a commission of enquiry to 
suggest ways and means for its reorganisation. The commission's report 
is expected shortly. 


Scholarships Every year the provincial governments send a 
number of students abroad for higher studies, particularly in science 
and technology. On their return the staff position in the universities and 
colleges will improve. Through the exchange programme initiated by 
several countries, moreover, offers of fellowships and scholarships have 
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been received from foreign countries and international organisations to 
enable Pakistani students to go abroad for higher studies. The central 
government awarded 38 scholarships and fellowships for foreign study 
in 1950, and the Punjab government provided 1,000,000 rupees for the 
further training of its students and service personnel. The central govern- 
ment has concluded an agreement with the United States, under the 
Fulbright scheme, whereby a large number of students will proceed to 
American universities for higher study each year. Many students go 
abroad for study at their own expense. 

It is hoped that these various measures—increase in the number of 
universities, increase of grants and scholarships, and reorganisation— 
will ensure the rapid development of higher education. 


Women’s Access TO EDUCATION 


Marked Activity Perhaps the most marked activity is in the 
field of women’s education, for which there is tremendous enthusiasm. 
The number of female scholars increased at all stages in the year under 
review, and particularly heavy admissions were recorded in colleges and 
schools. Domestic science has been made compulsory at the school stage, 
and more and more girls are taking up courses leading to scientific and 
professional careers. There is still a great dearth of teachers, and the 
central and provincial governments have provided substantial grants 


for scholarships to attract women to the teaching profession. Dacca has 
opened a new school of art, and in Lahore the university art classes are 
very popular. The Punjab government is reorganising its domestic science 
schools in order to extend their scope, and the other provincial authorities 
are setting up similar institutes. 


ApuLtT EDUCATION 


Literacy Campaign The education of adult illiterates in Pakistan 
presents many problems. Illiteracy prevails widely in rural areas, and is 
closely linked with the wider problem of village uplift. A number of 
adult education centres have been opened under government or private 
auspices. The Punjab government made a budget provision of 1,000,000 
rupees in 1950 to promote adult education, and added an audio-visual 
aids section with four cinema vans to its Department of Education. 
It must be admitted, however, that these efforts are inadequate. The 
central government considers the solution of tiie vast problem of mass 
illiteracy requires the active participation of the illiterates themselves. 
As a result of the visit to Pakistan of the Director-General of Unesco in 
March, 1951, the central government has requested Unesco to send a 
fundamental education mission. It is hoped that the recommendations 
this mission makes, will give a dynamic orientation to the adult education 
movement. 





PAKISTAN 


TEACHING STAFF 


The whole problem of educational expansion 
in Pakistan is bound up with the question of teachers’ salary scales. The 
genera] complaint is that the teaching profession is very poorly paid, with 
the result that it does not attract the best talent. The central and pro- 
vincial governments are fully alive to this question, and are most anxious so 
far as their resources allow to give teachers a salary commensurate with 
their qualifications and the dignity of the teaching profession. They have 
recently improved the salary scales of teachers at various levels, but the 
cost-of-living continues to rise steadily, and the increases are not always 
adequate. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Youth Hostels The year under review has witnessed the begin- 
ning of a youth hostel movement in Pakistan. The Punjab government 
provided a substantial sum of money for the establishment of youth 
hostels. A start was made by setting up hostels in the Muaree Hills, and 
it now proposed to link up these hostels with the Kagan Valley in the 
Frontier provinces. The other provinces are preparing to join in this 
movement, and it hoped that in the near future there will be a network of 
such hostels throughout the country. 


Caltaral Activities The national museum was launched on its 


career in the period under review, and the Iqbal Academy, which aims 
at popularising the works of the great national poet Iqbal, received its 
charter from parliament. The Pakistan historical society and the Pakistan 
arts council also began their respective activities. There were a number 
of cultural functions of various kinds, all of which bore witness to the 
enthusiasm of the people of Pakistan for educational and cultural better- 
ment. 


Secial Services Special provision has been made by the central 
government for social services. In the year under review it earmarked 
£ 20,000,000 to be spent mainly in connection with education and health 
during the coming two years. This amount has been distributed amongst 
the constituent parts of Pakistan, and the educatioral authorities have 
been asked to implement their plans for expansion immediately. 
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PHILIPPINES 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


FUNDAMENTAL EpucaTion — Widespread Discussion — Community- 
centered Schools — Books on Fundamental Education — Unesco Philippine 
Educational Foundation — Literacy Campaign — “ Little Democracies ”’ 
~ Other Projects Teaching Methods — Teacher Training — Medium of 
Instruction — Democracy in Practice. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Since the most significant educational effort in the Philippines in 
recent years has been concentrated on the promotion of fundamental 
education, this report wili be devoted entirely to this particular aspect 
of educational developments in the period under review. 


Widespread Discussion Under the auspices of the Bureau of Public 
Schools, the Philippine Association of School Superintendents has within 
the last two years held two conventions on two fundamental education 
topics : education in rural areas and adult education. In June, 1951, 
the Philippine Public School Teachers’ Association, which has a member- 
ship of 87,000, held a convention to discuss the problems of promoting 
fundamental education and of organising community-centered schools. 
Other conventions of teachers and school administrators also revealed 
the very great interest in fundamental education. 


Community-centered In the year under review, in fact, fundamental 
Schools education—and its counterpart, community- 
centered schools—engaged most of the interest and the effort of school 
administrators, teachers and parents. The movement for it has been 
developing for some years, and progress became very rapid in the years 
1949-1951. It is the result, as in many other countries, of conditions 
brought about by the war. Peace came at the close of hostilities, after 
three years of enemy occupation, but was accompanied by economic 
hardship, demoralization, juvenile delinquency, and even ingrained 
habits of resistance to constituted authority. Even more than previously 
educators were convinced that immediate and perhaps drastic action 
had to be taken to improve the lot of the masses. They naturally pinned 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Benito PANGILINAN, delegate of the government 
of the Philippines. 
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their hopes on education, but knew that it must be of a kind that faces 
the facts of life and that works in practice and is a real factor in the 
remaking of people's lives. 

No concrete examples of fundamental education projects were then 
available as models. Literature on the subject was scarce, and largely 
speculative. Philippine educational leaders had to think out new ways, 
techniques and devices to meet local requirements and unexpected diffi- 
culties. Acting partly on the long felt need referred to in a survey made 
by the Joint Congressional Committee on Education, and partly on the 
advice of a team of experts sent to the Philippines by Unesco in 1948, 
the Directorate of Public Schools decided to provide conditions favourable 
to the exercise of local initiative. Finally, their vision widened by accounts 
of similar projects in other countries contained in the publications of 
Unesco, the educationists arrived at the concept of what are now called 
community-centered schools. 

Community-centered schools attempt to eliminate the barriers 
between the classroom and the world outside. They endeavour to make 
the school a part of the community, and the community a part of the 
school. A more realistic school programme is being worked out with 
the aid of community councils and parent-teacher associations, in whose 
activities teachers and laymen participate on an equal footing. This 
new programme, in other words, is being evolved with the active par- 
ticipation of the people, whose children these schools serve. School 
facilities have, in fact, been put at the disposal of the people. School 
workshops are being used for adult vocational education and school 
libraries for literacy work, and school playgrounds have become the 
people's playgrounds. The result has been an improvement in the living 


conditions of the people, and also in the school programme and teaching 
methods. 


Books on Fundamental The possibilities of the movement for com- 
Education munity-centered schools and its initial achieve- 
ments are so great that teachers and school administrators are giving 
it their wholehearted support. The Philippine Association of School 
Superintendents Association has already published a yearbook entitled 
** Education in Rural Areas for Better Living "’, will shortly bring out a 
second yearbook to be called “Adult Education in Action”, and has 
decided to make the theme of a third yearbook the supervisory and 
administrative programme of the Bureau of Public Schools for the school 
vear 1951-1952, which is the developed curriculum for community- 
centered schools. Teachers and school superintendents, together with 
laymen interested in curriculum development, are now working co- 
operatively on the problem, and the third yearbook will contain, in addition 
to general discussion of the movement, detailed descriptions of achieve- 
ments in the various school divisions of the Philippines. 


Unesco Philippine Under the leadership of Senator Geronima 
Educational Foundation T. Pecson, a legislator interested in education, 
the Unesco Philippine Educational Foundation was recently established. 
With the backing of all persons and bodies interested in the development 
of the Philippine educational system, the Foundation has started a drive 
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to raise the sum of $200,000, to be devoted largely to the promotion of 
fundamental education. The Foundation is a non-governmental organisa- 
tion, and membership is voluntary. 


Literacy Campaign In the Philippines the problem of illiteracy is 
a serious one. Roughly 40% of the adult population are unable to read 
or write. If the term literacy be extended to mean the ability to read 
and write so as to advance personal growth and render possible an active 
part in community activities, then the percentage of illiteracy is even 
higher. Despite its urgency, however, the campaign for literacy has not 
been isolated from the general movement for fundamental education, 
since it is felt that the economic, civic, cultural and health problems 
involved should be dealt with as a whole. It has been endeavoured to 
make people conscious of the need for bettering their economic conditions 
through improved agricultural and industrial techniques, and at the same 
time to make them more active participants in the civic, social and cultural 
activities of their community. 


“ Little Democracies ” Perhaps the most significant development from 
the many experiments of the last few years is the organisation of what 
are called the “ little democracies "’. These are neighbourhood associa- 
tions, each composed of from twenty to a hundred families, and organised 
and later advised by a teacher or group of teachers. Through them, 
people have become conscious of their needs, the importance of organising 
for group action, and the necessity of active participation in community 
affairs. The evils of civic indifference and the resulting lack of vigilance 
in the protection of basic rights and freedoms, are given daily stress, 
not merely by word of mouth, but also by example and participation. 
Since the “ little democracies” are small, every citizen has a chance to 
assert his individuality and become a personality and an influence in 
his community. There are now thousands of these associations in the 
Philippines, and through them the people mobilize their resources, no 
matter how limited, so as to make the fullest use of them for the solution 
of their own problems. 

The movement for fundamental education in the Philippines was 
launched by teachers and school administrators, but was soon taken 
over by the masses of the people. Their experience of democratic par- 
ticipation dates back no more than fifty years, but their attitude to the 
fundamental education programme clearly shows that they appreciate 
the basic processes and freedoms of democracy. 


Other Projects Various other techniques and devices have been 
worked out during the last two years. Project centres have been estab- 
lished in some provinces, and pilot projects in every province and almost 
every community. Hundreds of communities have taken part in the 
education of the people in the ways of cleanliness, and drinking water 
from surface wells or eating with the hands, for example, are now things 
of the past. Sanitary toilets have been constructed. Low and swampy 
places have been filled. Reading centres have been established in thou- 
sands of neighbourhoods. All these things have been done by the people 
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themselves, without legislation to compel them, without dictation from 
above. The teachers initiated the movement with demonstrations and 
other means of mass communication, the people were then organised in 
the neighbourhood associations described above, and soon the movement 
had become nationwide. 

The schools have been used to start new industries or to revive old 
ones. Campaigns are being conducted throughout whole provinces for 
the planting of more fruit trees or the establishment of model poultry 
and piggery projects. Model houses have been planned, blueprinted and 
constructed, so that the traditional materials for the Philippine farmer's 
or fisherman’s home—bamboo and palm-—-may provide more facilities 
and conveniences at no greater cost and with less labour. What in the 
Philippines is called the ** native approach "’ has been used for all these 
projects. In other words, a study has been made, not only of the needs 
and problems of the people, but also of their ways of thinking, their 
methods of doing things, their customs, their prejudices. This does not 
exclude the judicious assimilation of foreign culture and methods, but 
at the same time the people are taken as they are and helped where they 
are. Techniques of mass communication are used which are within their 
range and means. In the “little democracies "’, the people, in fact, 
provide the very means of carrying out the programme of fundamental 
education. 


Teaching Methods New teaching techniques have proved necessary 
in order that what is done in schools might match and reinforce the great 
changes taking place outside the schools. Traditional classroom tech- 
niques, that is to say, question-and-answer and recitation procedures, 
have been in use in the Philippine schools for over fifty vears now, and 
the intensive drive for fundamental education in the last two years has 
persuaded teachers to adopt new ones. Pupils are now encouraged to 
help in the planning of their school work. The different subjects have 
been integrated with life and reduced in number, so that teachers may 
teach, not “‘ subjects’, but pupils, and so that pupils may learn, not 
subjects and books, but living itself. 


Teacher Training The drive for a new approach in teaching has 
raised many problems in regard to the further training of teachers. Work- 
shops, lectures, conferences, summer classes and other means of re- 
equipping teachers have been tried. The educational journals (the 
Philippine Educator, organ of the Philippine Public School Teachers, 
Association, the Philippine Journal of Education, and the Filipino Teacher) 
and local newspapers have been asked to cooperate in the campaign. 

Public training colleges have introduced integrated procedures, off- 
campus practice teaching, and three new courses—rural sociology, fun- 
damental and adult education, and community-centered schools. These 
innovations have been made in response to the need among teachers 
for new attitudes, points of views, sympathies and skills. 


Medium of Instruction For fifty years every endeavour has been made 
to make English the national language. Recent educational studies and 
nationwide surveys, however, have given conclusive evidence that English, 
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though highly desirable as a means of access to the world of culture and 
to the “ one-world ” of nations, is not an effective medium of instruction 
in fundamental education. To reach the masses of the people, this medium 
must be their own native tongue. The attainment of literacy, and indi- 
vidual and social betterment represent too long and too arduous an 
effort, if conducted in the medium of a foreign language. 


Democracy in Practice Observers from other countries have realised 
the importance and magnitude of the fundamental education movement 
in the Philippines. They see in it a positive demonstration of the working 
of practical democracy. Much is being written all over the world at the 
present time to explain the democratic way of life, with a view to con- 
taining if not combatting ideologies inconsistent with democracy. Much 
of this material is wasted, however, because in relation to such ideologies 
it is merely negative and has no positive programme of its own. In 
under-developed areas in particular, it may reach the understanding 
of the educated classes, but it does not touch the sympathies of the masses 
of the people. In the Philippines the lesson has been learnt that the 
masses become convinced of the value of democracy, not merely by being 
taught from the published handbook Teaching Ways of Democracy, but 
by being shown in detail how democracy works in their daily lives. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


PRIMARY EpucaTion — Compulsory Education — School Buildings — 
Enrolments — Number of Schools — School Canteens — SECONDARY EDUCATION 
New Schools — VocaTionaL Epucation — Budget — School Buildings — 
Industrial and Commercial Institutes — Reform of Agricultural Education — 
Methods — HicHer Epucation — New Buildings. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Compulsory Education The portuguese government will shortly take 
the necessary legislative steps for a census of children of school age, 
with a view to the fuller enforcement of the compulsory education 
provisions. 


School Buildings In the period under review 81 schools were 
built, comprising 153 classrooms. 

This brings the number of classrooms built since 1926 to a total of 
5,422, of which 2,676 come within the framework of the “ Cente- 
nary Plan” for the construction of 7,180 schools comprising 12,500 
classrooms. 

Some 256 schools, comprising 484 classrooms, are now under 
construction. 


Enrolments Enrolments in the year under review amounted 
to 591,464, an increase of 274,576 as compared with 1926. In addition 
29,572 children were attending private schools. 


Number of Schools The number of schools continues to increase. 
There are now 12,331 schools and 2,470 school “ posts "’ in operation, an 
increase of 5,999 establishments as compared with 1926. 


School Canteens Great importance is attached by the authorities 
to the question of social assistance to school children. There are 
now 507 school canteens in operation, an increase of 458 as compared 
with 1926. 


From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Antonio Ferro, delegate of the Portuguese govern- 
ment. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


New Schools The construction of the Caroline Michaelis 
secondary school at Porto was completed in the period under review. 

Between 1928 and 1951 the secondary school buildings committee 
has completed the construction of 3 secondary schools, constructed 16, 
and enlarged 7. An additional 3 secondary schools are under cons- 
truction and the committee is planning the enlargement of 2 further 
schools. 

Over 192 million escudos have been spent on the work, including 13 
million escudos for school furniture and materials. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Budget The vocational education budget for 1951 


amounts to 64,481,816 escudos, an increase of 5,148,559 escudos as 
compared with the preceding year. 


School Buildings The construction of new vocational schools 
continues. In the year under review the sum of 68 million escudos was 
placed at the disposal of the buildings committee to cover expenses. 


Industrial and Regulations on industrial and commercial insti- 
Commercial Institutes tutes were published on 4th November, 1950, 
and 23rd April, 1951. 

The industrial institutes are specialised establishments at intermediate 
level for the training of assistant engineers and technicians. The programme 
is a four-year one, and the basic courses cover (a) mechanics and electricity 
(b) civil engineering and mining, and (c) industrial and experimental 
chemistry. Refresher courses and other specialised courses are con- 
templated. 

The commercial institutes also rank as specialised establishments at 
intermediate level, and have the task of training accountants, and staff 
for the customs and the auxiliary administrative services. Their programme 
is a three-year one, with basic courses covering (a) accountancy, (b) customs 

valuation, and (c) foreign correspondence. 

Candidates for admission to an industrial or commercial institute 
must pass an entrance examination, and have completed the preparatory 
section of an industrial or commercial school, or the general secondary 
school course. 


Reform of Agricultural New regulations (brought into force by decree 
Education dated 2nd November, 1950) have greatly 
modified and improved intermediate agricultural education. 

Students wishing to take up this type of education had previously 
to pass an entrance examination based on the primary curriculum. They 
must now have completed the first two stages of secondary education, for 
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admission to the schools for farm directors. The course at these schools is 
a five-year one, divided into two stages. The first stage lasts two years 
(students having completed the general secondary course are exempt), 
and covers general subjects, and practical work in the school workshops and 
on the school farm, serving as preparation for rural life. The second stage 
lasts three years, and is devoted mainly to methods of cultivation, use 
of equipment, and practical work. 

The reorganised schools for farm directors will give students a 
training which is both more thorough and better adapted to their 
future tasks. 

Students live at the school. Permission is granted to students over 
seventeen years of age, who have completed the second stage of a general 
secondary school, to be part-time boarders. 

In addition to the courses mentioned above, students in their 4th and 
5th year may take courses in mathematics, physics and chemistry in order 
to prepare themselves for the complementary preparatory course leading 
to admission to the senior agricultural institute and the senior veterinary 
institute. The complementary course lasts one year, and resembles the 
courses of the third stage of the general secondary schools. 

Having completed the course at a school for farm directors, students 
are required to work for a period of six months in an official establishment 
or a private one approved by the school council. Students are also required 
to render a monthly account to their school of the work they do during 
this period, and within ninety days of its conclusion a report covering 
the whole period. They are finally questioned before a board of three 
teachers on the subjects they have studied. 

Should they pass this final test, they are granted their farm director's 
diploma and, if they so desire, may then begin to specialise in some parti- 
cular branch of agriculture or stock rearing. 

The staff at each school for farm directors consists of six teachers of 
professional subjects and two teachers of general subjects, together with 
auxiliary technical personnel. Five of the teachers of professional subjects 
are agricultural engineers, one a veterinary surgeon. They are recruited 
competitively at public examinations. Candidates must have completed 
a period of not less than two years in an official experimental station 
farm or technical establishment, or as director of an approved private 
farm. 

The teachers of general subjects are recruited competitively from 
among persons trained to teach in intermediate schools. 

The intermediate schools of agriculture are iocated on private estates 
possessing the necessary equipment : workshops, laboratories, oil presses, 
hives, avaries, fish-ponds, etc. 


Methods Work continues at an accelerated pace on the 
reform of teaching methods in the “ preparatory stage " leading to voca- 
tional technical education, for pupils from the 4th primary class under 
13 years of age. This stage last two years, and covers Portuguese language 
and history, mathematics, natural science, geography, drawing and 
handicrafts. The teaching methods adopted are based on Dalton and 
Winnetka principles, and are fully up-to-date. Their introduction, in 
1947, bears witness to a remarkable endeavour to work on new lines 
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and overcome the traditional routine. The inspectorate and those 
teachers familiar with recent methodological advances are making every 
effort to extend the use of the new methods, and through their 
efficiency to silence the criticism which even the soundest of reforms 
inevitably encounters. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


New Buildings Work on the construction of the university 
campus at Coimbra is being actively pursued, and the school hospitals in 
Lisbon are nearing completion. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951? 


ADMINISTRATION — New Constitution — New Education Act Planned — 
Autonomous University Act — New Organs — Budget — School Building — 
ORGANISATION AND CurnricuLa — Nursery-injant Education — Technical 
Education — Higher Education — New Schools — New Curricula — TEACHING 
StaFF — Training — Salary Scales — Award of Houses — AUXILIARY 
Services — School Health — Proposed Salvador Institute of Psychology — 
Children’s City — School Cooperatives 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Constitution A new constitution for Salvador was proclaimed 
by parliament on 14th October, 1950. Educational policy is dealt with 
in articles 197-205 of section XI of chapter ITI. 

This policy began to take effect in 1951. Its main features are as 
follows : (a) the State’s first and most important duty is the preservation, 
development and diffusion of culture ; the Ministry of Education has in 
consequence been renamed the “ Ministry of Culture "’ ; (b) education is 
an essential attribute of the State ; (c) education should promote the full 
development of personality ; (d) education should promote the unity of 
the nations of Central America ; (e) school organisation should be coordi- 
nated, and imbued with the principle of continuity ; (f) all inhabitants of 
Salvador have the right and duty to receive basic, including primary, 
education ; (g) primary education will be provided free by the State ; (h) the 
overcoming of illiteracy is of social importance; (i) public education 
will be secular; (j) private education will be under State control and 
inspection ; (k) in regard to enrolments no educational establishment 
may discriminate on the basis of children’s legitimacy or their parents’ 
or guardians’ social, racial or political condition ; (1) educational freedom 
is guaranteed ; (m) the university will be autonomous, and should fulfil a 
social function. 


New Education Act On the basis of the educational policy outlined 
Planned in the constitution, the various organs of the 
Ministry of Culture began the drafting in 1951 of a new education act. 
It will first be submitted to the staffs of all levels of national education 
and to other bodies interested in education, and then to parliament. 


Autonomous University An act has been approved fixing the general norm. 
Act and structure of the autonomous universitys 


? From the report sent by the Ministry of Culture of the Republic of 
Salvador. 
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New Organs The following appointments were made in 1951 : 
(a) a technical and planning section with the task of studying the state of 
education in the country and of making proposals at the request of the 
Ministry of Culture ; (b) a general directorate of fine arts, with the task 
of diffusing culture in the fields of letters, plastic arts, music and dancing ; 
this directorate has already organised exhibitions of the plastic arts, 
dramatic societies and chamber music orchestras; (c) three secondary 
education directors, with the task of studying secondary education policy 
and the revision of existing curricula ; (d) two inspectors, charged with 
the inspection. of primary education and teacher training, and the coordi- 
nation of the activities of inspectors (subdelegados y delegados escolares) ; 
(e) two inspectors to control music and supervise the activities of music 
teachers ; (f) fifteen primary inspectors (subdelegados y delegados escolares) ; 
this appointment will enable inspection in the interior of the country to 
be developed ; (g) a mobile libraries section, with the task of distributing 
books in urban and rural areas, and of promoting the establishment of 
libraries in collaboration with the local inhabitants; (h) through an 
agreement between the government of Salvador and the agencies of the 
United Nations, a pilot project—an Area de Demostracién integral— 
has also been organised to raise the living standard of a rural region repre- 
senting one-tenth of the country’s total area ; the work undertaken con- 
cerns mainly agriculture, nutrition, labour, health and education. 


Budget The budget of the Ministry of Culture amounted 
to 15,476,800 colons in 1951, as compared with 8,157,114 colons in 1950, 
an increase of 88°%. The budget estimates for 1952 are roughly 50% 
higher than the total for 1951. The 1951 figure represents no less than 14% 
of the general State budget, and this percentage is to be increased in view of 
the government's decision to proceed with the development of popular 
education. 


School Building The sum of 1,100,000 colons was earmarked 
in the 1951 budget for school building. This has permitted the construction 
of a number of buildings of different types in rural and urban areas, on the 
basis of plans drawn up by the directorate of town planning and archi- 
tecture. The Ministry of Culture is investigating the country’s needs in 
regard to school buildings, with a view to drawing up a building plan 
spread over a number of years and in conformity with the country’s 
economic resources. It is proposed to establish a company for the construc- 
tion of cultural establishments, which would be autonomous and have 
access to State and private capital. The university institute of scientific 
research and the training college for men were completed in 1951, the 
latter thanks to a donation from a German philanthropist, Mr. Walter 
Dainninger, who has been resident in Salvador for many years. 


ORGANISATION AND CURRICULA 


Nursery-Infant Education The government has appointed a Mexican 
specialist to revise the kindergarten curriculum. Two hundred mistresses 
have participated in work aiming at the unification of the methods in 
use in nursery-infant schools. 
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The government has approved a plan for the 
reorganisation of the technical institute, drawn up with the assistance 
of specialists from the [nteramerican Cooperative Institute of Education 
(Instituto Cooperativo Interamericano de Educacién) and in consultation 
with the industrialists and trade unions concerned. The new institute 
is a model one of its kind ; it will award specialist and graduate diplomas 
in general mechanics, motor mechanics, electricity and radio, building 
construction and cabinet-making. Other courses are envisaged for the 
future. 


Higher Education Reference has already been made to the fact 
that higher education in Salvador is now covered by a new act. The 
university will have scientific and social duties ; gifted but needy students 
will be entitled to State scholarships, while those with sufficient means and 
merely average ability will be required to pay fees. 


New Schools _ In the year under review the number of nursery- 
infant schools was increased, thanks to the appointment of an additional 
34 kindergarten mistresses, and 95 new primary schools were opened. 
Enrolments in public, semi-public, communal and private primary schools 
rose by 9,473 from 145,226 in 1950 to 154,699 in 1951. Private primary 
enrolments represent 7°, of total primary enrolments. 

Seventeen new basic plan (Plan bdsico) sections (embracing the first 
three years of secondary education) were also opened, making 700 extra 
places available at secondary level. Secondary enrolments have risen 
almost fourfold from 2,192 in 1946 to 8,028 in 1951. Two new training 
colleges, one at Santa Ana and one at San Miguel, were opened in 1951. 
A plan for the creation of a higher training college for Salvador has been 
submitted to parliament ; the new college would be responsible for training 
secondary and specialist teachers, the further general and professional 
training of all grades of teachers from the nursery-infant to the technical 
level, and educational research. 

In October, 1950, the government of Salvador proposed to the other 
governments of Central America that a new higher training college or 
institute for Central America be established, to which the five countries 
concerned would make financial and technical contributions in proportion 
to their resources. The proposal has not so far borne fruit, but 
the government of Salvador is making every effort to get the plan 
accepted, as it believes that it would make for the unification of Central 
America. The plan mentioned above, for the creation of a higher training 
college for Salvador, is merely an interim one. 

Two urban experimental schools have been opened in San Salvador 
to investigate various problems of primary education and to study new 
teaching methods. 

The first training course for specialist teachers of experimental 
education was organised at the close of the period under review. 


New Curricula Kindergarten curricula were revised in the year 
under review. The primary synthetic curricula were analytically studied 
with a view to giving guidance to insufficiently trained teachers. 
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The technical and planning section is making preliminary studies for 
a revision of syllabuses needing closer articulation with State action in 
economic, sanitary, family, labour, housing and other fields. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training The training college course will henceforth last 
three instead of two years. A training college graduate (normalista) 
will receive his diploma at the end of three years of professional training 
following on three years of junior secondary studies. 


Salary Scales Primary teachers were granted a_ provisional 
increase of salary in 1951, pending the issue of regulations covering 
the conditions of officials and the fixing of salary scales for teachers in 
public schools. 


Award of Houses The government has distributed the title deeds 
of 28 houses, each worth 10,000 colons, to teachers of outstanding efficiency, 
responsibility and conscientiousness. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Health Teachers are collaborating in the work of the 
clinicas nutricionales set up by the Ministry of Public Health and private 
individuals. The directorate of physical education has provided a number 
of schools in different parts of the country with sports equipment and 
playing fields. 


Proposed Salvador The Ministry of Culture has submitted to parlia- 
Institute of Poychology ment a plan for setting up an institute of 
psychology for research on schoolchildren, educational guidance and 
mental and social levels. 


Children’s City During the year under review 100 more children 
were admitted to the children’s city (Ciudad de los Nifos). The director 
left on study leave for the United States, and on his return new regulations 
for the establishment will be drawn up and 100 more scholarships awarded. 


School Cooperatives The Ministry of Culture pays special attention 
to the establishment of school cooperatives, which it considers are an 
excellent means of developing a sense of responsibility and of economy. 
An agreement has been signed with a specialist on cooperative questions. 





SPAIN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


General — Secondary Education Act — Universilies Act Primary 
Education Act — Higher Council on Scientific Research — Aid to Schoolchildren 

Vocational Education — Budget New Primary Schools — Literacy 
Campaign. 


General Spain is participating in the International Con- 
ference on Public Education for the first time since 1940. A report on 
the year under review would therefore be incomplete unless some account 
were given of educational developments in the intervening period and of 
their effects on the education budget. 

Legislation affecting all levels of education has been passed by parlia- 
ment, and subsequently defined and clarified in ministerial instructions. 


Secondary Education Act ‘The stamp given the seven-year secondary 
course in Spain by the secondary education act of 1938 is essentially 
humanistic. This act gives recognition to the freedom of education by 
separating the body of examiners completely from the body of teachers. 
Examinations are a government responsibility, and take place before a 
university board, which ensures that the baccalaureate reaches the standard 
required for entrance to university and other higher education establish- 
ments. 


Universities Act The universities act of 1943 defines the teaching 
to be given in the various faculties, confers a legal status whereby each 
university enjoys complete autonomy in the organisation of its work, 
within the framework of programmes drawn up by each university 
and duly sanctioned by ministerial decree, and associates students with the 
management of the affairs of their university. 


Primary Education Act The primary education act of 1945 defines 
education as a social function, and recognises and delimits the respective 
rights of family and State as regards education. It enshrines the right of 
children to education. It makes education compulsory and free. It raises 
the social and economic status of teachers, considers them to be public 
officials, and defines their rights and duties. It classifies the various types 


1 From the +3) yo to the XIVth International Conference on 
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of schools—nursery-infant schools, junior and senior primary schools, 
vocational schools. A decree promulgated subsequently on 29th November, 
1949, moreover, requires the government to open one school for every 
250 inhabitants, and authorises the Ministry of Education to establish 
30,000 schools in accordance with a detailed plan ; this plan was submitted 
and approved at the beginning of 1951. 


Higher Council on An act passed in 1941 established the Consejo 
SeientiGe Research Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, which 
groups a number of scientific institutes. All research and other scientific 
workers are affiliated to this council, and given contact with the world 
of thought by means of one hundred and twenty periodical journals. 
Over one hundred and fifty scientists, from all over the world, including 
fourteen Nobel Prize winners, visited Spain in 1950 on the occasion of the 
council's tenth anniversary. 


Aid to Schoolchildren The protection of schoolchildren act of 1944 
facilitates the access of the poorest social classes to all levels of education. 


Vocational Education The act of 1949 on trade institutes (Jnstitutos 
Laborales) and secondary and vocational establishments provides for the 
setting up of centres at secondary level for agricultural, industrial, maritime 
or commercial training, according to local needs. 

An endeavour is made to achieve a balance between theory and 


practice in the government regulations on the vocational schools for arts 
and crafts and for commercial studies. 


Budget The education budget amounted to 380 million 
pesetas in 1940, or just over 6°, of the State budget of 6 milliard pesetas. 
It increased to 1% milliard pesetas in 1950, or somewhat over 8% of the 
State budget of 18 milliard pesetas, and will increase to some 10%, of the 
State budget in 1951-1952. 

Expenditure on primary education amounted to 280 million pesetas 
in 1940. In part on account of increases in teachers’ salaries, it now stands 


at 900 million pesetas. 


New Primary Schools In the period between 1940 and the year under 
review, 12,667 public primary schools were opened, and 4,700 nationalised 
or State-aided primary schools. Provision is made in the current budget 
for 4,000 new schools. New schools thus number 20,300, and the total 
of primary schools in Spain now stands at 72,300, as compared with 51,000 
in 1940, 

There was one school for every 483 inhabitants in 1940. For a total 
population which has meanwhile increased to 28 millions, there was one 
school for every 441 inhabitants in 1950. When the plan is fully imple- 
mented, there will be one school for every 328 inhabitants. It should be 
noted, moreover, that these figures exclude private and recognised schools, 
and that the present absolute ratio of schools to population thus approaches 
the ratio of one school to every 250 inhabitants envisaged by the law. 
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Literacy Campaign All the various measures described above have 
tended very considerably to reduce illiteracy. Figures and facts about the 
present distribution of illiteracy in Spain are given in the recently published 
‘* Bulletin on Illiteracy "’. The percentage of illiterates among persons over 
school age is 50°, in three provinces (Jaen, Huelva and Las Palmas), 
40%, in eight, 30°, in five, 20°, in eight, under 10°, in eight, under 5°, 
in twenty-one (all to the north of the Madrid parallel), and under 1% in 
five of the latter provinces (Gerona, Biscay, Burgos, Soria and Saragossa). 

With a view to intensifying the literacy drive in the predominantly 
rural southern provinces, where conditions militate against school 
attendance, the government has set up (by decree, in March, 1950) a 
national literacy campaign council or junta. By means of teams of carefully 
selected and well paid teachers, this council is bringing instruction to 
rural districts, hamlets, villages and farms far from the beaten track. 

In the period under review, 17,528 illiterates were under instruction, 
most of whom were over forty years of age. 
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SWEDEN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Education Budget — Educational Experiments — 
School Buildings — ORGANISATION — Centralisation — School Reform — 
Textbooks — TEACHING STAFF Status — AUXILIARY SERviIcEs — School 


Meals. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Education Budget For the year under review and the preceding 
year the figures for the education budget were as follows : 


1949-1950 1950-1951 
(million (million 
crowns) crowns) 


. >of ae ae ee ae ee 318 360 
Secondary Education. .........-. | 89 
Vocational Education. .........+-. | 25 
eee ee ee ee eee 38 
Various (Administration, Museums, Periodicals, 

ae «6a. 6 6 = «6 6 es 8s ok wes 4% 


Total . 











The general State budget for the year under review amounted to 
4,459 million crowns (an increase of 444 million crowns as compared with 
the budget total of 4,015 million crowns in 1949-1950). Thus about 12.9%, 
of the general budget went to education in the year under review (as 
compared with 12.8%, in 1949-1950). 


Educational Experiments The educational experiments begun in 1949-1950 
continued and expanded in the year under review, and the State grant 
was raised from 160,000 crowns to 300,000 crowns. 


School Buildings A ceiling is still fixed every calendar year for 
the construction and repair of schools. For 1951 the ceiling is 100 million 
crowns (75 million in 1950) for primary schools and 15 million (11 million 
in 1950) for secondary schools. These figures do not cover the urgent 


‘From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
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need for school buildings ; the Board of Education asked for 180 million 
crowns for primary schools only. In reality about 1,000 million crowns 
are needed for the building of primary schools alone, during the next five 
years. 


ORGANISATION 


Centralisation The total cost of school transport in the year 
under review is estimated at 19 million crowns (17 million in 1949-1950). 
The increase is due, among other things, to the increasing centralisation 
of schools and to the shortage of buildings. For the same period the State 
grant for such transport was 13 million crowns, as in the preceding year. 
The State grant for the boarding of pupils also remained unchanged 
at between 2 and 3 million crowns. 


School Reform In the preceding report the Swedish school 
reform was discussed at some length. In the year under review the educa- 
tional experiments which are to precede the carrying out of the reform 
were conducted in 20 districts (13 districts in 1949-1950). 

Syllabuses have been approved by the Board of Education. 

In some quarters concern has been expressed at the reduction of the 
number of hours at school allotted to Swedish, which has been necessary 
to make room for English. The reduction will be a little less in future. 

Methods have been modernised. Besides traditional class teaching, 
group and individual teaching methods have been employed. 

Parents, teachers and local authorities show great interest in the 
educational experiments. 

Similar experiments at higher education levels are planned for the 
school year 1951-1952. 


Textbooks New textbooks are issued rather often and old 
ones are abandoned, as the new teaching methods are introduced. 

Textbooks may not be used unless approved by a special committee, 
the State textbook committee. During the year under review this com- 
mittee has dealt with 122 textbooks (for primary schools 57, for secondary 
schools 55, for both 10) and approved 108 of them (for primary schools 52, 
for secondary schools 48, and for both 8). 


TEACHING STAFF 


Status The working conditions for teachers of special 
subjects—drawing, music, gymnastics, sloyd (handicrafts), domestic 
science, etc.—have been settled. Small communes may jointly engage a 
teacher of sloyd, and two or more schools—e.g., a primary school and a 
junior secondary school—in the same place may jointly appoint a teacher 
of gymnastics. The teachers are paid on the same basis as other teachers. 

Working conditions for those teachers in small rural districts who are 
at the same time organists in the State church, have also been settled. 
The new regulations emphasize that school work must come first, and that 
church tasks should take second place. 
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The status of folk high school teachers has likewise been settled. From 
now on the salaries of these teachers will be paid according to the general 
State system. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Meals The State-aided school meals service now 
embraces about 335,000 pupils in the primary schools (300,000 pupils in 
1949-1950), or about 50%, of the total enrolment. A little more than 
half of these pupils, i.e., 175,000, attend village schools, and 160,000 
town schools. 

In secondary schools about 27,000 pupils (about 20°%,) get free meals, 
of whom only slightly over 2,000 are in country schools. 

The State grant is in inverse proportion to the economic capacity 
of the commune and is calculated at an estimated cost of 0.60 crowns 
per meal. At the present time the costs are usually higher, and the com- 
munes thus have to make large contributions. The costs defrayed by the 
State are nevertheless estimated to amount to more than 19 million 
crowns. 

The organisation of the school meals service is considered one of the 
most important measures of school assistance undertaken in recent years 
in Sweden. 
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SWITZERLAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


General Remarks Educational Aims — Religious Communities and 
School Attendance — School Reform and Public Opinion — Auxiliary Services 

Scholarships — Educational Films — Relations with Other Countries — 
Swiss Schools and Unesco — Miscellaneous. 


General Remarks The preceding report mentioned the constant 
endeavour to adapt education to changing conditions of life as being 
one of the chief characteristics of the educational movement in Switzer- 
land. This endeavour, which is based rather on experiment than on 
principles, has been continued in the year under review. It is not evident 
in any modification in structure. Since Swiss school organisation is the 
responsibility of the cantons and frequently of the communes, according 
to differing constitutions and laws, it should be considered in its numerous 
forms in each of the twenty-five states of the Confederation and, within 
these smaller states, in the districts and communes ; the questioning of 
local administrative authorities and of cantonal and local school councils 
thus remains by far the best method of investigation. 

One then observes that Swiss education presents innumerable features ; 
it is striving for internal improvements in a variety of fields: school 
buildings, classroom and other scholastic materials, curricula, methods. 
School authorities and teaching staffs are always alert; their studies, 
discussions and projects are constantly under observation by the public, 
for the decisions in such matters, involving financial considerations too, 
very much concern the legislative authorities and the people. 

This report deals with public education. Adaptation, however, goes 
on in private education too, which to justify its existence must keep up 
to the level of official teaching and, in many cases, particularly in the field 
of remedial education or auxiliary services, collaborate with it. The im- 
portance of private education in Switzerland—where as a matter of fact 
many private institutions are subsidized by the government—appears 
clearly in the statistics published by tne Central Office of Documentation 
and Information in the Archiv fiir das schweizerische Unterrichtswesen (1950). 


Educational Aims The legislative revisions under study at the 
present time were mentioned in the preceding report. 

In the cantons of Zurich and Bern the reshaping of the school laws 
has given rise in the Grands Conseils (cantonal legislative bodies) to 


‘From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Antoine Bore, delegate of the Swiss federal 
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important debates, in particular on the definition of the aims of public 
schools. 

In Zurich certain circles wanted it stated explicitly in the regulations 
that the education given in public schools must rest on a “* Christian basis ’ 
The Grand Conseil discarded this formula as contrary to the non-sectarian 
status of the official school where Jews and atheists as well as Christians 
of all denominations must feel at home. Instead it adopted the formula 
proposed by the school commission, that the public school, ** in cooperation 
with the family, must strive towards the development of the spiritual, 
mental and physical faculties of the children, so that they can develop 
intc men and women capable of thinking for themselves, and citizens 
conscious of their responsibility ”’. 

Public opinion, however, showed signs of discontent and asked that 
the term “ on a Christian basis "’ be retained. After further debates in the 
Grand Conseil several members changed their mind and decided on a 
compromise formula according to which the words “ before God and 
before men ”’ were added to the text of the commission. 

The question nevertheless, remains unsolved. The authorities have 
accepted a proposal from various quarters that this preamble be submitted 
to the people in a referendum. The result of this consultation is awaited 
with a good deal of interest. 

The same problem arose in Bern. The draft regulation presented to 
the Grand Conseil by the executive read as follows : ** The mission of the 
school is to assist the family in the education of the children. It must 
contribute to building the mind, the soul and the body of the young people 


entrusted to it, it must provide them with theoretical and practical 
knowledge and stimulate their development.” Certain deputies proposed 


“e 


the adding of the words “on a Christian basis *’. 

The Director of Education opposed the addition with juridical argu- 
ments according to which the public school must remain open to children 
of all denominations and beliefs. ‘‘ The state of Bern”, he declared, 
“is tolerant and permits private schools freely to choose their cultural 
objective. But the public school must unite and not divide". A vote 
was taken and the viewpoint of the government prevailed : the addition 
was rejected. 

The government of the canton of St. Gallen also has submitted to the 
Grand Conseil the draft of a school regulation in which the objective of 
the school is set forth as follows: “ to assist parents in the education of 
the children and bring up young people according to Christian principles 
and in order to make them good and capable citizens conscious of their 
responsibility.” 

The school legislation finally adopted in a number of cantons will 
be given in a later report. 


Religious Communities Before leaving this field involving the liberty 
and Scheel Attendance of conscience, it should be mentioned that the 
Conference of Heads of Education Departments has been asked to examine a 
request from the International League for the Defence of Religious Freedom. 

The question at issue is whether the children of “* Seventh Day Adven- 
tists" should go to school on Saturdays. As a rule, Adventists ask the 
school authorities to excuse their children from school on that day while 
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agreeing to make up at home for the lessons that have been missed. If 
they are well-to-do, they can put their children in a private school which 
leaves them free on Saturdays. 

On this particular point, the Swiss cantons have adopted extremely 
varied points of view. In Geneva, for instance, the school authorities have 
always been lenient and the experience has been that in Adventist families, 
which are serious and hard-working, the school work missed on Saturdays 
is carefully caught up with at home. On the other hand, some cantons 
refuse to grant the holiday and apply legal penalties when parents who 
hold to their convictions do not send their children on Saturdays. 

The cantons who refuse permission and pass judgment, do so according 
to paragraph 5, article 49, of the federal constitution : ** No person may 
secure exemption, on the ground of religious opinion, from the fulfilment 
of any civic obligation."’ Regular attending of public school is considered 
as a civic obligation. 

This raises an important question of principle and reveals a funda- 
mental opposition between public order and religious freedom. The problem 
cannot be solved without taking into account the divers religious communi- 
ties, on the one hand, and the need to protect the equality of treatment 
of schoolchildren and parents by law on the other. 

Fully aware of the complex and serious nature of the problem, the 
Conference of Heads of Education Departments, called upon to examine 
satisfactory measures applicable to all cantons, has referred the problem 
to a special commission. This commission has not yet made its report. 


School Reform and Scholastic problems have also been debated, 


Public Opinion sometimes very warmly, in most of cantonal 
legislative assemblies. 
Thus, in Neuchatel, an important debate has taken place on the 


subject of handwriting and especially the so-called “ script’’ method. 

In Geneva, the head of the Education Department has had to examine 
a rather unexpected question put by a deputy relating to new teaching 
methods: “‘ Have the Genevese schools gone too far in the application of 
new teaching methods?’’ He gave his answer in an interesting article which 
is presented in the Archiv fiir das schweizerische Unterrichtswesen (1950). 

In his conclusion, and after stressing that, even in an experimental 
school such as the Ecole du Mail, researches on better methods of mental 
arithmetic or of presentation of problems dealing with fractions have 
shown no extraordinary or revolutionary trend, he declared: *‘ We have 
not allowed ourselves to be carried away and we are not among those who 
always adopt suggestions merely because they are novel.” 

Mention here of the question of the Genevese deputy and the answer 
of the head of the Education Department is made because the topic is 
of general interest, and because the particular circumstances throw light 
on one aspect of school activity. Education is one of the most precious 
possessions, no one can remain indifferent to it, and in most cases where 
teaching problems are involved public opinion often serves as regulator. 

If, in any part of the country, schools continued to use antiquated 
methods, public opinion would be stirred and reforms demanded. If, on 
the other hand, innovators attempted hurriedly to impose dubious new 
methods, public opinion would also react vigorously. Swiss schools thus 
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remain faithful to their traditions and to the notions of balance and 
commonsense which must prevail in the training of teachers, the elaboration 
of curricula and the use of methods. Educational reforms must come 
about gradually ; they are only conceivable in the form of an adaptation 
and renovation. Were they to become revolutionary in character they 
would soon be checked. In this continued search for improvement, whatever 
is lost in novelty is regained in continuity ; headway is slower of course, 
but much safer. 


Auxiliary Services The Archiv fiir das schweizerische Unterrichtswesen 
(1950) have published under the title Staatliche Jugend{itirsorge an der schwei- 
zerischen Volksschule a well documented study on the auxiliary services 
organised, on the federal level and in each canton, in favour of schoolchildren. 

Impressive federal and cantonal legislation provides the necessary 
basis for the protection of schoolchildren in various fields. The educator, 
the doctor and the legislator unite in an effort to create the most favourable 
conditions for the physical, psychological and intellectual development 
of the children, for these children are the people of tomorrow and they 
will be called upon to ensure the continuity of moral, social and economic 
life and the diffusion of the Swiss spirit. 

In addition to the measures taken to facilitate school attendance 
(free tuition, free material, transport facilities) and the provision generally 
made by public authorities for the distribution of food, clothing and shoes, 
the organisation of medical and dental services, holiday camps and open-air 
schools, the building of playgrounds, shelters and workshops where 
schoolchildren can make good use of their leisure time, class outings and 
children’s beaches, insurance in case of accident or disease, etc., efforts are 
being made to diagnose mental or physical deficiences, character troubles, 
backwardness and difficult behaviour, and after due observation has 
been made of their deportment, to provide for the maximum development 
of the children concerned. 

Kindergartens, classes for backward pupils, special auxiliary classes of 
various kinds (handicrafts, corrective gymnastics, speech defects, etc.) 
exist in most localities of a certain size; in the country, they can be 
organised regionally. 

Several cantons have created an Office de l'enfance made up of various 
services. Such is the case in Geneva, where the office has at its disposal 
a medical and dental clinic, a medical-sports control, an observation 
service, a social service, an office for vocational guidance, a service for 
the protection of youth, and a guardianship service. The office is under 
the Education Department. 

Several cantons have opened observation homes. Zurich has seven 
such homes—four in the town, one at Mannedorf, one at Albisbrunn and 
one at Riesbach ; Schwyz has one at Steinen ; Solothurn one at Bleichen- 
berg, in the commune of Biberist ; the city of Basle has two stations, one 
at Basle, the other at Farnsbourg ; Aargau one at Riifenach near Brugg ; 
the canton of Vaud has the Pavillon d’observation de ' Hospice de l'enfance 
(observation wing in the children’s hospital) at Lausanne ; and Neuchatel 
an observation home at Vanel (Malvilliers). 

In the cantons of Bern, St. Gallen, Neuchatel and Ticino, medical- 
educational services, led by specialised doctors, have been instituted. 
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Bern operates a service for educational consultation. Luzern, where an 
institute of education exists already, the creation of an office is under study 
to coordinate the various activities related to child welfare. Fribourg is 
planning the opening of an observation centre which is to be attached to 
the institute of education. 

Elsewhere specialized institutions have been appointed to serve as 
observation and to take in schoolchildren in need of a special education ; 
this is in accordance with cantonal laws which all stipulate that the school 
authorities are responsible for the care of handicapped children. 

Some ten institutions for difficult, mentally handicapped children 
exist in Switzerland. About a hundred others hospitalize children and 
young people who although not considered as abnormal need special 
supervision or re-educational treatment which cannot be given at home. 

For educable mentally handicapped children there are some thirty 
educational homes available. The incurable ones are placed in special 
establishments. 

There are also institutions for the care of crippled children, for those 
who are hard of hearing or have speech defects, for the deaf and dumb, 
the blind and epileptics. 

In a previous report mention was made of the suggestions and wishes 
expressed by the Swiss association Pro Infirmis for the care of difficult, 
handicapped and crippled children. It is a social duty to help those who 
by nature or environment are in need. The school authorities carry out 
such work in cooperation with numerous private institutions. Auxiliary 
services are becoming more and more general. More and more the school 
is called on to fulfil a social mission. 


Scholarship» In all cantons scholarships and reductions of 
fees are granted to pupils of the grammar and vocational schools, and 
to students. This help varies greatly, some cantons being economically 
much stronger than others. 

With the rise in the cost of living the need has been felt for a scholarship 
system that would tend to reduce the differences that exist between the 
cantons. 

A project has been prepared by the National Students’ Association 
for the creation of a “‘ Swiss Scholarship and Loan Fund "’ which would 
help students of both secondary and university institutions. This fund 
would be maintained by contributions from the students and by both 
federal and cantonal government subsidies. It would be intended for 
students studying for diplomas and for those who, having finished 
their studies, want to do research work at home or abroad. The project 
provides for the establishment of a clearing office attached to the fund 
and destined to raise scholarships for foreign students residing in Switzer- 
land. The whole project has been submitted to the competent federal 
and cantonal authorities, and to the Conference of Heads of Education 
Departments, which has referred it to a special commission for study. 

In view of the fact that considerable contributions are required, and 
that according to the National Students’ Association this fund is to be 
added to other existing institutions, the project is bound to encounter 
serious difficulties. Apart from its financial aspect, the project touches 
on the controversial question of cantonal autonomy in educational matters. 
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The preceding report mentioned that the setting 
up of an organisation combining the various educational films offices was 
under survey. 

This has now been done, and the statutes of the Swiss association of 
educational films offices altered accordingly. The new provisions, duly 
approved by the Conference of Heads of Education Departments, stipulate 
that directing bodies of the cantonal schools, the communal school com- 
missions and the teaching institutions connected with an office may 
become members of the association and share its administrative activity. 

From now on fuller cooperation will be possible between educational 
films offices and school authorities. Several cantonal Departments of 
Education in the German, French and Italian-speaking parts of Switzerland 
have already joined the association. 


Relations with As was the case in the preceding school year, 
Other Countries exchanges have taken place between pupils of 
Swiss and foreign secondary schools. University institutions have helped 
to facilitate meetings of students and professors. Regular summer schools 
and vacation courses have been organized for foreign students, and study- 
trips abroad for Swiss students. A large number of Swiss university 
professors have again taken part in international gatherings. 

Foreign students have been granted scholarships. Swiss students 
have had the same privileges from foreign governments. Some of them 
have been invited for periods of study and research. 

Some Swiss professors were asked to lecture in foreign universities, 
and Swiss students have been able to hear lectures from many distinguished 


professors from abroad. 


Swiss Schools The documentation submitted to the cantonal 
and Unesco departments by the Swiss National Commission 
for Unesco is put regularly at the disposal of teachers. It is difficult, 
however, to determine the exact place given to Unesco in everyday 
teaching. Unesco activities are primarily the subject of occasional lessons. 
But Swiss schools do have a window open on the world. Both geographically 
and historically Switzerland belongs to three great civilizations united 
on her territory. The sources of her culture are beyond her frontiers, 
and various forms of German, French and Italian culture have developed 
on her soil. The Germanic and the Latin worlds have met here, each one 
made richer by the other. 

Switzerland is compounded of provincialism and universality. The 
Swiss are attached to their native towns, and to their local life, but have 
kept the stamp of their foreign origins. The “humanism” which the 
Swiss have acquired helps them to understand the value of other cultures. 

In his essay on “ Intercultural Education and World Consciousness ”’, 
Prof. Louis Meylan of the University of Lausanne has written as follows : 
‘* While there may be signs of a certain sceptism towards Unesco and 
international organisations in some of our political circles, Swiss schools 
have adhered from the very beginning to the intercultural education 
recommended by Unesco... We have an open mind for what is ‘ different ’, 
a sympathetic curiosity for manners of life different from ours, for other 
forms of thought and feelings, expressed in foreign tongues "’. 
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This to a certain extent explains the reserved attitude adopted 
towards Unesco resolutions in some Swiss educational circles. It may 
well be, Professor Meylan writes, that the Swiss are being asked to go in 
the same direction as that which Swiss schools have taken traditionally, 
and to do consciously, as it were, what they have hitherto been doing 
almost unconsciously. 

The preceding report announced that the educational section of the 
Swiss Commission for Unesco intended to organise, in collaboration with 
important scholastic associations, a course in the three national languages 
on “‘ The Swiss school and the problem of international understanding "’. 
This course took place at Boldern (Zurich) from 19th to 27th July, 1950. 

Space forbids the giving of details, but mention should be made of 
the conclusion of the report drawn up by Miss Ida Somazzi, member of 
the Executive Bureau of the Swiss National Commission for Unesco : 
‘“* There is no doubt that the course has made a durable impression, that 
it has been for many the revelation, if not of the spirit of Unesco, at least 
of its tasks, and that it will have an excellent influence both in schools 
and in public life. One swallow does not make a summer, but it is a sign 
that summer is coming.” 

A second seminar on “ Swiss Schools and International Understanding ” 
is scheduled for 1951 at St. Légier s/Vevey (Vaud). 

Mention should also be made of the interesting and substantial report 
which Mr. Maurice Bastian, secretary of the Swiss National Commission 
for Unesco, presented on the practical achievements of Unesco at the 
general meeting (Geneva, October 18th, 1950) of the Conference of Heads 
of Education Departments. 


Miscellaneous In all fields day-to-day teaching has been 
carried on according to tradition and within the framework of the Swiss 
decentralised system. 

Teacher training has everywhere been given special attention. 
Commercial, technical and apprenticeship training has been dealt with 
as the natural continuation of primary and secondary education. 

The problems of secondary education—general and special subjects, 
curricula, the relative values of ancient and modern languages and science 
in the preparation for medical studies, physical education, character 
training, etc.—have all been under discussion, but no general conclusions 
have been reached. Isolated experiments are at present being made in 
a number of schools. 

Wherever the population has increased, new schoois have been built 
on modern lines. A remarkable example of a school group is to be found 
in the Chemin Trembley, Geneva. Furthermore, and the point is worth 
stressing, school authorities see to it that suitable space is left for classes 
and playgrounds in the vicinity of new blocks of flats, so that the younger 
children do not have to go far, or through traffic, to school. 

As regards textbooks, mention should be made of the recent publi- 
cation of a new historical atlas of Switzerland. This important work was 
published with the help of the federal and cantonal authorities, the Pro 
Helvetia Foundation, the Goethe Foundation, the Swiss Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Swiss National Monuments Trust and a number of industrial 
firms. 
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SYRIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 # 


ADMINISTRATION — Education in the New Constitution — Higher Council 
on Education — Rural and Agricultural Education — Inspectorate — Education 
Budget — School Buildings — Primary Epucation — Enrolments — Nomadic 
Tribes — Rural Education — SECONDARY EpucaTion — Increases in Enrol- 
ments VOCATIONAL EpucaTion — New Curricula — HiGHER EDUCATION 
Professors Abroad — Admission to the Higher Training College — TEACHING 
Starr — Recruitment — Training — Salaries — ApuLT Epucation — Literacy 
Campaign — MisceLLaNngeous — Cultural Exchanges — Refugee Children — 
Government Publication of Textbooks — Handicapped Children —- School 
Hygiene. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Education in the New The year 1950 was marked in Syria by the pas- 
Constitution sing of new legislation which will bring opportu- 
nities for education within the reach of all citizens. Unsparing efforts 
were made in this connection by the constituant assembly, parliament and 
the Ministry of Education. Article 28 of the new constitution (promul- 
gated on 5th September, 1950) defines the aim of education as being 
to bring up a generation sound in body and mind, believing in God, proud 
of its Arabic heritage, devoted to public welfare, aware of its duties and 
rights, and imbued with a spirit of solidarity and brotherhood. The 
constitution stipulates that primary, secondary and vocational education 
shall be free of charge, and guarantees full equality of rights in this field. 
Illiteracy is to be abolished (article 160), and free, compulsory primary 
education made universal (article 159), within the next ten years. All 
citizens will thus have access to learning and culture. The necessary 
executive measures, reference to which is made below, are now being 
passed or prepared. 


Higher Council on A law is now being drafted instituting a higher 
Education council on education with the task of consolidat- 
ing educational policy and of outlining curricula for all levels of education. 


Rural and Agricultural Rural education has been reorganised, by a 
Education law passed in the year under review, and it is 
to be administered by a new central department attached to the Ministry 
of Education. The same department will also be in charge of agricultural 
education, previously controlled by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Abdul-Hadi Hacuem, delegate of the Syrian govern- 


ment. 
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School inspectors were recently made responsible 
to the presidency of the council of ministers, as all other government 
inspectors are. They thus acquire a certain immunity. 


Education Budget In view of their wish to extend, develop and 
modernise education, the Syrian parliament and executive invariably 
make generous allowance for the financial needs of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The budget of this Ministry thus continues to expand. It amounted 
to £510,000,000 (the Syrian pound is approximately equivalent to 
Sw.fr.2 or $0.45) in 1945, representing 10°, of the general budget, and 
£S24,000,000 in 1950, representing 17% of the general budget total 
of £8142,000,000. The forthcoming education budget will amount to 
£539,000,000, representing an increase of 60°, over its predecessor and 
no less than 20°%, of the general budget, and excluding special credits 
for the ten-year universalisation of primary education plan and for the 
literacy campaign. Such special credits are for the purpose of meeting 
the costs of quantitative expansion and of salary adjustments. To the 
Ministry budget should be added, moreover, sums spent on education 
by other Ministries and the provincial and local authorities. Within ten 
years, the Ministry of Education budget has increased from £52,000,000 
to £540,000,000 (the gold value and purchasing power of the Syrian 
pound remaining more or less unchanged). 


School Buildings The serious shortage of school buildings in 
Syria has been intensified by the intention and need to give greater access 
to primary and secondary education, and by the increase in the birth rate. 
The majority of classes are as a result equipped with whatever may be 
available and installed in private houses with, in many cases, a high 
rent. To remedy this state of affairs, a law (No. 203) has just been passed 
for the provision of school premises in keeping with modern educational 
needs. Construction will be in the hands of the municipal authorities 
and the Ministry of Public Works, in collaboration with the recently estab- 
lished school buildings oflice of the Ministry of Education. The building of 
a number of rural and urban primary schools and two training colleges 
was completed in the year under review. The credits placed at the disposal 
of the Ministry of Public Works have, however, proved quite insufficient 
to meet urgent present needs. 


PrRiMARY EDUCATION 


Enrolments The steadily increasing number of school children 
raises new problems which the Ministry is making every effort to solve. 

Enrolments in primary schools increased from 150,000 in 1945 to 
260,000 in 1950, and the number of these schools from 1,080 to 2,548. 
There has been a comparable increase in the number of primary teachers. 
Education is thus being provided for 844 out of every 1,000 children of 
school age. The remaining 156 children, some of whom are now attending 
schools of a very unsatisfactory level, will be fully catered for, in accordance 
with the new legislation, within the next ten years. Some 690 new primary 
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teaching posts were created in the year under review, and a further 1,500 
will be created in the coming year. 


Nomadic Tribes Special attention is being given to the transfor- 
mation of nomadic tribes into sedentary groupings, and the schools are 
playing an important part in this process. Some 30 mobile schools have 
been established, which move with the tribes, and 2 boarding schools on 
the desert fringe for nomadic children. 


Rural Education In accordance with a new law, urban-type pri- 
mary schools located in country districts are to be gradually converted into 
rural primary schools and their curriculum adapted to local geographical 
and social conditions. 

Another new law defines the way in which article 159 of the constitu- 
tion, on the universalisation of primary education within the next ten 
years, shall be made effective. It embraces the opening of new training 
colleges and the granting of the necessary credits. It stipulates that 
priority be given to rural education, and that the curriculum adapted 
to local conditions be brought into operation during the coming year. 
This curriculum has been prepared by the technical section of the Ministry 
of Education. Mural training colleges giving short intensive courses 
have just been opened. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Inerease in Enrolments The number of secondary enrolments has 
increased considerably as a result of secondary education being made free 
in the year under review, and of the new facilities. There is fortunately a 
sufficient number of graduates from the higher training college to meet 
all the more urgent demands for teachers. Secondary enrolments totalled 
7,000 in 1940 and 55,000 in 1950, and in the same years secondary teachers 
numbered 500 and 2,000 respectively. Each year new secondary classes 
are opened, not only in the towns, but also and mainly in the rural centres. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


New Carricula Vocational and technical education is not yet 
developed in Syria. Interest is growing, however, in these types of 
education, on account of the need for skilled workmen and of the progress 
being made in agriculture. The Ministry of Education has therefore 
decided to give such education priority over academic training. At the 
invitation of the Ministry foreign experts will shortly arrive in Syria to 
assist in drawing up new technical and vocational curricula. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Professors Abroad No major changes were made in higher education 
in the period under review. New regulations were, however, introduced 
enabling university professors to enjoy closer contacts with western 
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universities. One or two professors from each faculty left for six months’ 
study of the latest advances in science in Europe and America. 


Admission to the Higher Admission to the higher training college is 
Training College henceforth limited to holders of a science or 
arts degree. The secondary teacher's diploma will be granted on completion 
of a fifth year of professional training. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Recruitment In spite of the favourable conditions offered to 
teachers, recruitment is unable to keep pace with a steadily increasing 
demand for teachers. 


Training Two new training colleges will be opened, and 
new emergency training courses organised, in the coming school year. 
It is hoped that these measures will make possible the training of a sufli- 
cient number of primary teachers to meet the staff needs entailed by the 
ten-year universalisation of primary education plan. In the year under 
review courses on new methods and on the application of ministerial 
instructions were arranged for primary and secondary teachers. 


Salaries The salaries of teachers in Syrian public schools 
are fully comparable with those of other officials with equivalent quali- 
fications. The government has recently submitted to parliament a law 
raising the salaries of officials, including teachers, by about 25%. Other 
measures are also proposed for improving the conditions of officials. 


ApuLT EDUCATION 


Literacy Campaign Only a small proportion of the children of 
school age now remains illiterate in Syria, but the same cannot be said 
of the adults. The new constitution stipulates that illiteracy shall be 
abolished within the next ten years. To recruit the necessary teachers, 
a law has been passed instituting compulsory social service. All Syrians, 
men and women, holding an intermediate, secondary or higher diploma 
or its equivalent, are required to teach for a certain period in an adult 
class. Their work will be directed by qualified teaching staff. Parliament 
has voted the necessary credits for this peace-time campaign. The tech- 
nical section of the Ministry is drawing up the detailed programme of 
fundamental education to be given adult illiterates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cultural Exchanges The number of cultural exchanges between Syria 
and other countries continues to grow. A large number of Syrian students 
are attending Egyptian, French, English, American, Belgian and Swiss 
universities. In the coming academic year 150 university scholarships 
will be granted for study abroad. A considerable number of students from 
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other Arabic countries attend Syrian secondary and higher schools. 
Experts and teachers—coming mainly from Egypt, America, Palestine 
and France—are appointed by the Ministry of Education to teach in 
Syrian schools and colleges or help in the improvement of the country’s 
educational system as a whole. Syrian students make study tours to 
Arabic and other countries, and welcome foreigners visiting the country 
and its educational institutions. 


Refugee Children The condition of refugee children from Palestine 
still leaves a very great deal to be desired. The schools opened for them 
are highly unsatisfactory. The government is making every effort to assist 
these children, and they are admitted into the ordinary schools on the same 
terms as their Syrian comrades. 


Government Publication Textbooks for use in primary and secondary 
of Textbooks schools, previously published exclusively by 
private firms and fairly high in cost, will henceforth be published by the 
government and sold at a reasonable price, In addition to their board, 
pupils at training colleges are to receive all school materials free. 


Handicapped Children Formerly little attention was given to the 
question of handicapped children, but the government is now increas- 
ingly interested in this problem. In the year under review it sent delegates 
to the meeting of experts held in Beirut, on the adaptation of Braille 
to Arabic. The founding of schools for difficult and ailing children is 
under investigation. 


School Hygiene The school authorities continue to pay great 
attention to the protection of children’s health. A doctor is attached to 
each school or group of schools. 
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THAILAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 * 


Introductory — Budget — Administration — School Building — Textbooks 
— Adult Education — Teacher Training — Ten-year Plan — National Seminar 
— School Reform 


Introductory Few changes were made in Thailand's educational 
system in the year under review. It was more in the nature of a period of 
preparation for the major changes to be introduced in 1951-1952. 


Budget The education budget for 1951 showed increases 
in all departments, very markedly so in the case of adult and primary 
education, less so in the case of vocational education. 


Administration Preparations were made for setting up (a) an 
educational techniques and research oflice and (b) a separate depart- 
ment for primary education. The former project has not yet come into 
being. The latter received parliamentary approval in 1951, but will 
come into operation only after the 1952 budget has been voted. The 
scheme will widen the scope of primary education, and ensure the more 
effective prolongation of it. 


School Building In spite of the high cost and dearth of building 
materials, the building programme progressed satisfactorily. Primary 
and secondary schools are now being built in large numbers throughout 
the country. Mention should be made of two new types of building, the 
so-called ** Wat Somnas"’ primary school type and the ‘‘ Lampoon ” 
girls’ secondary school type. Work on the construction of the training 
college at Prasanmitra is advancing. The new arts and crafts school 
at Poh Chang, whose old buildings were almost completely destroyed 
during the war, is now nearing completion. 


Textbooks A plan for the free distribution of textbooks 
to all primary schools has been drawn up by the Ministry of Education, 
and approved by parliament. Beginning in 1952, a sum equivalent to 
about $2,000,000 is to be spent on the plan over four years. Open compe- 
titions are held to secure new textbooks. To help authors of textbooks, 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. M. L. Pin MaLakut, delegate of the government 
of Thailand. 
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an extensive survey of children’s vocabulary has been made, in which 
over a thousand field workers took part. 


Adult Education In the period under review evening classes 
offering various trade courses made good progress. These courses are 
popular and well attended. More rural libraries for adults were established. 
Two more mobile units, each equipped with a library and a film projector, 
were put into service by the adult education division of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Teacher Training The training colleges, forty in number, continued 
to make steady progress. The primary schools still need many more 
qualified teachers, but the secondary schools are kept well supplied with 
freshly trained men and women. During the period under review the junior 
and senior secondary training colleges turned out some 500 teachers, for 
whom there are at present only 150 vacancies. Greater attention will have 
to be given to primary training colleges. 

In Bangkok, the capital, there are in all fourteen teacher training 
institutions. Each month the staff of each in turn invites the other staffs 
to tea, over which a topic concerning teacher training is discussed. This 
custom has proved very beneficial to the work and the general atmosphere 
of these institutions. 

The teachers’ institute plays an important part in the further training 
of in-service primary teachers. It organises an annual summer course for 
teachers. In the year under review, in addition, it sent out three parties 
of lecturers for teachers in small towns and rural districts. These parties 
stayed a week in each place and then moved on, visiting in all fifteen 
towns and rural districts. 

The general education department of the Ministry also organises 
short courses for teachers in provincial towns. 


Ten-year Plan In the year under review Thailand launched 
the ten-year plan suggested by the Unesco mission sent to the country in 
the previous vear. The aim of the plan is the improvement of all aspects 
of primary, secondary and adult education. For the first five years, work 
will be done in only a limited area, and Chacherngsao has been selected 
for this purpose. Unesco and local experts are working together on the 
plan, and considerable progress has already been made. 


National Seminar To speed up the improvement of primary 
education a national seminar on primary education was held in the year 
under review at Prasanmitra training college. For just over six weeks 
administrators, education commissioners, inspectors, primary teachers and 
headmasters, training college teachers and principals, doctors, nurses, 
architects and others (seventy-one persons in all) combined to solve the 
numerous problems involved. The recommendations of this seminar are 
now under consideration by the Ministry of Education. 


School Reform In 1949-1950 the Ministry of Education ap- 
pointed a special commission to make proposals for the reform of the 
country’s whole educational system. This body met throughout the period 
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under review. Its work bore fruit on 5th July, 1951, when H.M. the King 
of Thailand decreed the implementation of a new system of education. 
With a view to making secondary education accessible to the masses and 
yet inducing them to remain on the land, new types of secondary schools 
are to be set up, of a semi-vocational character, under the name of ** popular 
schools "’. One such school has already come into existence. The reform 
also provides for continuation classes and new facilities in adult education. 

One clause of the Royal decree states that “* Education shall be con- 
sidered priority number one among national undertakings "’ 
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TURKEY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


INTRODUCTORY — ADMINISTRATION — Budgel — Primary EDUCATION — 
New Schools — Training Colleges — Religious Instruction -—- SECONDARY 
EpucaTion — Buildings and Materials — New Schools — TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
— Trades Schools — Vocational Guidance — Mobile Courses — Feminine 
Crafts Institutes — Hicner Epucation — Buildings — Youth Movements 
— New University — Ovut-or-scnoo. Activities — Adult Education — 
Educational Films — CuLturat Activities — Relations with Foreign Countries 
— Fine Arts — Libraries. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Education in Turkey may be said to be based on the following 
principles : 


(a) Its first objective is the conduct of an energetic and continuous 


campaign against illiteracy. With this objective in view the Turkish 
government is making every endeavour to increase the number of primary 
schools and to improve them, and to ensure that children are taught 
on modern scientific lines and that adults themselves benefit through 
science. 


(b) The rising generation is imbued with a love for their country, 
and made conscious of their responsibilities towards it. 

(c) Education helps to maintain national solidarity and to battle 
against prejudicial ideologies. 

(d) Care is taken to ensure respect for freedom of thought, and every 
effort is made to create an atmosphere favourable to the evolution of 
religious freedom and to foster healthy religious practice, through the 
suppression of fanaticism and superstition. 

(e) Initiative, an essential factor for success in life, is cultivated. 
The new generation must know how to save, work hard, and cooperate 
actively in the country’s economic and social development. 

(f) Children must be inspired with a firm confidence in the value 
of family and social life, and taught to respect human beings as such, 
without distinction of race or religion. 

(g) Given the educational value of art, education should introduce 
children to it, and enable them to employ their leisure hours usefully 


' From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. M. H. Akveropt1, delegate of the Turkish government. 
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by keeping them away from undesirable pleasures and by giving them a 
love of beauty. 

(h) Outstanding importance is attached to the training of good 
teachers, the artisans of all work in the educational field. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The budget for 1951 of the Ministry of National 
Education amounts to £T. 175,931,990. This figure is higher than that 
of any other ministry, except the Ministry of National Defence. The total 
State budget for the same period amounts to £ T. 1,274,746,465. 


Primary EDUCATION 


New Schools Six hundred and twenty new primary schools 
were opened in the year under review. Over 1,634,549 children of school 
age are now attending school. A total of £ T. 8,800,000 from the budget 
of the Ministry of National Education has been spent on the building of 
rural schools in areas where the need for them is most urgent. 


Training Colleges New regulations and curricula are being drawn 
up to improve the operation of training colleges and rural institutes. 


Religious Instruction The problem of religious instruction in primary 
schools has been solved. It was previously an optional subject, but now 
forms part of the primary curriculum. Children may be exempted, however, 
at the request of their parents. The wishes of the majority of parents have 
thus been met. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Buildings and Materials From its 1951 budget the Ministry of National 
Education has contributed £T. 300,000 to the construction, undertaken 
by the provinces and communes, of 69 schools. 

Given the importance of laboratories and materials, the Ministry makes 
annual provision of materials for school chemistry, physics and biology 
laboratories, and the workshops of schools with inadequate supplies. 


New Schools At the beginning of the year under review, 36 
senior primary schools were opened, and a further 31 schools of this kind 
are envisaged for the following year. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Schools of Arts In the year under review 4 boys’ technical 
and Crafts secondary schools were transformed into schools 
of arts and crafts with a five-year course. Thus there are now 64 of the 
latter type of school. 

Courses have recently been organised for teachers in these schools on 
the latest relevant developments in their subjects. 
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Vocational Guidance The central vocational guidance office attached 
to the technical training college in Ankara is extending its activities 
throughout the country. Twenty-three branches were opened in the 
year under review. The experiments made at the police institute, the 
police school and the reserve officers’ school continue to give satisfactory 
results. 

Mobile Courses In the year under review the 425 mobile courses 


for villagers continued to do useful work. 


Feminine Crafts Four of the girls’ evening crafts schools have 
Institutes been transformed into institutes. Thus the latter 


now number 48. 
HiGHer EpucATIoN 


Buildings A university city is to be built at Istanbul. 
In the 1951 budget £ T. 500,000 are earmarked for the purpose. 

A total of £.T. 400,000 has been granted for the reconstruction 
of the academy of fine arts, which was destroyed by fire some years ago. 
Provision was made in the 1951 Ministry budget for £ T. 227,000 of this 
sum, for £ T. 1,450,000 for the construction of buildings attached to the 
University of Istanbul, for £ T. 1,200,000 for completing the building 
of the science faculty of Ankara University, and for £T. 5,000,000 for 
the building of the faculty of architecture at Istanbul. 


Youth Movements The Ministry of National Education gives 
special attention to youth movements. The youth office attached to the 
general directorate of higher education cooperates closely with the youth 
associations, in particular with the largest of them, the national federation 
of Turkish students. 

The following are a few examples of Ministry of Education activities 
in this field : 

(a) The national federation of Turkish students has joined the World 
Alliance of Youth, which held its annual congress in Istanbul in 1950, 
and the Ministry paid all the expenses of the congress ; 

(b) It is proposed to set up a national committee for Turkey of the 
Work University Service. For this purpose, the T.M.T.F. has got into 
touch with Mr. Harris, general-secretary of W.U.S., who was in Turkey 
a few months back. 

The Ministry will do all in its power to maintain cordial relationships 
between Turkish youth and youth in the rest of the world by promoting 
cultural and social relations and sports. 

(c) To facilitate the visits of students and teachers from abroad, 
the government places at their disposal at a nominal charge during the 
summer vacation, two students’ centres at Ankara and Istanbul, and free 
boarding accommodation at Izmir and Bursa. In the year under review 
hospitality was given in this way to teachers and students from Zurich, 
Athens, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and Pakistan. 
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The 1951 budget earmarks £ T. 150,000 for financial assistance to youth 
associations, Turkish students in need, and Turkish and foreign professional 
institutions. The corresponding sum in 1950 amounted to £ T. 90,000, 
A draft plan is under investigation, for a students’ fund which would 
grant loans to needy but intelligent and hard-working students to enable 
them to pursue university studies. 


New University The government has decided to establish a 
university in eastern Anatolia, in order that young persons in the eastern 
vilayets, hitherto less well favoured than other parts of the country, may 
also be in a position to pursue university studies under good conditions. 
The sum of £ T. 50,000 is to be taken from the 1951 budget for the pre- 
liminary studies the execution of this decision will entail. 


Ourt-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Adult Education A brochure on the activities of the various 
Ministries and official and semi-official bodies in the field of adult education 
has just been published in Turkish, French and English. With a view to 
coordinating these activities and with Unesco approval, the Ministry of 
National Education has appointed an inter-ministerial committee on 
fundamental and adult education, which includes representatives of the 
semi-oflicial bodies. This committee has decided to publish an alphabet 
and a textbook for adults, and has set up a competition for the writing of 
them. 

The committee will make a trial experiment in three different areas. 


It is examining the documents sent by Unesco providing valuable infor- 
mation on what has been accomplished in other countries. 

The translation of western and eastern classics continues; 48 trans- 
lations were published in 1950, making a total of 749 in ten years. 

The publication of the Turkish and Islamic encyclopedia, of which a 
number of volumes have already appeared, continues. 


Educational Films In cooperation with Unesco, the government 
is now setting up a centre to produce, reproduce and distribute educational 
films. Professor Hiibl has been seconded to Turkey for the purpose by 
Unesco for a period of two months. He has made a direct study of the 
possibilities existing in Turkey for an undertaking of this kind, and of the 
means whereby it may be established. Unesco has granted five short-term 
scholarships for studies in Austria and Denmark. The holders of these 
scholarships are now getting technical and administrative training in these 
two countries. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Relations with Foreign In the year under review the cultural ties between 
Countries Turkey and its neighbours and friends became 
even closer than was previously the case. The agreement with Iraq came 
into force, and a cultural agreement was also signed with Greece. Discus- 
sions are now taking place with Belgium, Italy, Pakistan, India and 
England. 
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In conformity with an agreement between Turkey and the United 
States (under the Fulbright Act), 37 Turkish graduates are to leave for 
periods of at least two years’ study in the United States, for further 
training in their professions. 

A cultural exchange with France (the Corne d'Or award) has just been 
made under the patronage of the two governments. On the French side, 
a committee of writers, one of whose members is chairman of the French 
Société des Gens de Lettres, chose as prize-winner a young French novelist, 
Michel de Saint-Pierre, who was the guest of the Turkish government 
in June and July, 1951. On the Turkish side, a committee meeting in 
Ankara chose Mahir Canova, a producer at the national theatre, who was 
similarly the guest of the French government. 

The Turkish national commission for Unesco is working in close 
collaboration with that organisation. In order to promote Unesco ideals, it 
regularly sends copies of the Courrier and other Unesco publications to 
persons interested, and the Turkish executive council for Unesco publishes 
a monthly journal. Ankara makes a fifteen-minute broadcast each week, 
moreover, on Unesco’s world activities and those of the Turkish commis- 
sion. This broadcast is listened to with increasing interest. 


Fine Arts A corps de ballet was recently instituted at 
the national conservatoire in Ankara. Research into folk music is being 
actively pursued. Roughly 8,000 folk songs have so far been recorded. 
Folk dances are filmed for the purposes of ballet. It is proposed to establish 
a music institute as part of the conservatoire. 

The government is closely interested in drama and opera, given their 
importance in adult education, and public liking for these two arts is 
growing. 

It is proposed to re-organise the presidency philharmonic orchestra 
and bring it up to the level of the best known European orchestras. 

The twelfth painting exhibition organised by the Ministry of National 
Education was held in the year under review, and the government has 
decided to maintain two permanent exhibitions, in Ankara and Istanbul. 


Libraries The recently established national library in 
Ankara is growing rapidly. After being in existence for four years, it has 
150,000 books. Its bookbinding, photostat and microfilm workshops began 
operation at the beginning of 1950. 

The Ministry of National Education controls and subsidises 85 
libraries, in addition to those of the universities, schools and adult educa- 
tion centres. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


Financial Provision — School Buildings and Equipment — Compulsory 
Education — Admission — Enrolments — Reorganisation of Secondary Schools 
— Higher Education — Non-European Medical School Opened —- Non-European 
Students — Curricula — Methods — Teaching St — School Meals and 
Vocational Guidance — Handicapped Children — Adult Education. 


Financial Provision For the financial year 1950-1951 the Depart- 
ment of Education, Arts and Science budgeted for £3,437,000 for higher 
education, including administration, vocational education, subsidisation 
of universities, technical colleges, art galleries, libraries, etc., archives, 
the archaeological survey and the Union observatory. An additional 
amount of £600,000 was required for schools of industries and reform- 
atories established under Act No. 31 of 1937, as well as £5,780,000 for 
Native education. This last amount included £5,041,910, which was 
allocated to the provinces for Native education. 


School Building» During 1950 there was a general increase in 
and Equipment provincial expenditure on education. The total 
for the Union was £29,286,468, compared with £27,871,524 in 1949. 
Although the building programme continues, there is still a serious shortage 
of school and hostel accommodation. 


Compulsory Education The Orange Free State, possibly because of the 
four provinces its history has been the least chequered, was the first to 
have a compulsory education law. By Act 14 of 1894, education for 
Europeans became compulsory between the ages of 14 and 16; this was 
changed to 10 and 16 by an amendment of 1897; by Ordinance No. 29 
of 1905, Std. [V became the upper minimum compulsory limit ; by the 
Hertzog School Act of 1908 education was made compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 16, and in 1923 the upper limit became Std. VI (this 
standard is completed after eight years of schooling) ; those apprenticed 
to a trade had to pass Std. [V. By Ordinance No. 15 of 1930, the com- 
pulsory standard was Sid. VI, the age limits remaining unaltered. By 
Ordinance No. 12 of 1945, it became compulsory that Std. VII be the 
upper limit in 1946, and Std. VIII in 1947 and 1948. Since 1948, com- 


1 From the report sent by the National Bureau of Educational and 
Social Research of the Union Department of Education, Arts and Science. 
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pulsory attendance has not been confined to Std. VIII as an alternative 
to the age-limit of 16; there is thus now a compulsory upper age-limit 
without there being an alternative scholastic exemption. 


In Natal, primary education was made compulsory for European 
children in the 7-14 age group by Act No. 6 of 1910; by Ordinance No. 9 
of 1915, the age limit was raised to 15, or until Std. VI had been com- 
pleted. Compulsion became really effective only when primary education 
became free, in 1918. In Ordinance No. 23 of 1942 a new provision 
required the compulsory school attendance of Coloured children on the 
same conditions as Europeans, viz., those aged between 7 and 15, the 
upper limit required being Std. VI. These requirements remained un- 
changed until, by Proclamation 75 of 1950, the upper limit for both 
European and Coloured children was raised to Std. VIII instead of 
Std. VI, the age-limits remaining unaltered (7-15). 

In the Transvaal, primary education for Europeans between 7 and 
14 (or until the completion of Std. IV) became compulsory and was made 
free by the Smuts Act of 1907 ; in 1912 the age limit was raised to 15 years, 
or Std. V, and in 1919 to 16 years or Std. VI; in 1941 the upper limit was 
raised to Std. VIII. By provincial notice 36 of 1951, pupils may now 
be admitted at the beginning of the year in which they turn 6, and are 
compelled to attend school from the beginning of the year in which they 
attain their seventh birthday. Compulsory school attendance has not 
as yet been enforced for the non-European population. 


In the Cape, the introduction of compulsory education for European 
children of 7 to 14 was left optional with the individual school boards 
by the School Board Act of 1906; in 1913, education was made com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14, or until Std. [V had been passed, 
although the individual school boards were empowered to raise these 
limits ; in 1917 the school-leaving age was raised to 15, or Std. V, and, 
by Ordinance 8 of 1919, to 16 years or Std. VI. These limits remained 
in force until, by Ordinance No. 10 of 1950, and with effect from Ist 
January, 1951, the compulsory upper limit was raised to Std. VII, instead 
of Std. VI, while, though the compulsory lower limit remained 7 years, 
the permissible entrance age was reduced to 5 years, 6 months. Primary 
education for non-Europeans is free to Std. VI (in Natal and the Transvaal 
education for Coloureds is free up to and including Std. X). By Ordin- 
ance 11 of 1945 the introduction of compulsory education for non-European 
children in the 7-14 age group is left optional with individual school 
boards and Coloured education committees: this was applied for the 
first time in 1949 in two school board areas. 


Admission In the Transvaal, beginners may now be admit- 
ted to school at the beginning of the first term only, instead of at the 
beginning of the Ist and 3rd terms, to make for smoother organisation : 
in the Cape, if a child is 54% on the opening day of the Ist or 3rd quarter, 
he may be admitted. 


Enrolments The following figures indicate the influence of 
compulsory education measures : 
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European pupils in State and State-aided primary and secondary schools 


1940 


No. 
| at school m 16 


“| 


No. 
at schoo! | under 16 | 


Cape. . . . . . | 133,103 | 122,324 | 157,203 | 144,439 | 162,760 | 151,352 
Natal | | | | || 24°379| 23/218 | 30080| 287320 38/873 | 36/856 
O.F.S. |... . | 46,696) 422549) 42:944| 38/540! 43:850| 40/274 
Transvaal . . . | 119,663 111,634 | 158,658 | 150, 532 | 203,451 | 193,971 | 


| 
Union Total .. | 323,841 | 299,725 388,885 | 361,831 | 448,934 122,458 











European pupils receiving post-primary instruction in State and State-aided 
primary and secondary schools 


1922 1949 





Cape he it. oe af 6 ee “ae OO ee a 14,760 28,565 28,834 
SE a ee ee a a ee 2,316 | 4,908 5,655 
Se ee ee ee ee ee §. a 8,245 7,819 
CO ee a ne 22,120 27,381 


Se WR a Aw ee oe ee 31, 091 63,842 69,689 

















Distribution of all educands of all racial groups 





| 
Europeans Coloured and Asiatic Native 





: % of : | ~% of : % of 
No. population No | Population — population 





Peer 165,400 13.2 -- | 86,300 2.1 
ae nw tt tk 313,700 20.9 55,500 7.9 185,400 

ae 416,000 19.3 175,300 | 16.4 470,900 
1948 ... . | 475,000 19.2 244,600 | 19.5 737.200 


























Coloured and Asiatic Pupils in State and State-aided provincial schools 


There are separate schools for Indians in Natal and at some centres 
in the Transvaal. At other centres in the Transvaal and throughout 
Cape Province, Asiatic pupils, including Malays, are admitted to schools 
for Coloureds. There are no Indians in the Orange Free State. 











1922 1940 1949 





eae ee 62,813 | 173,454 | 251,108 
Number in post-primary classes ... . . | Unknown 3,922 6,822 
Percentage in post-primary classes . .. . » 2.26 2.72 





1931 1940 1949 
Cape Province: — oa 1 - 
ee 79,475 | 127,911 | 178,361 
Number in post-primary classes .... . 632 2,943 4,255 
Percentage in post-primary classes... . 0.83 2.30 2.39 














| 








Reorganisation From January, 1951, the new policy concerning 
of Secondary Schools secondary education came into force in the 
Transvaal, and the principle of promotion according to age was applied. 
The aim is to enable every European child to experience at least three 
years in a secondary school or department. The highest standard in 
the primary school will be Std. V, instead of Std. VI; pupils reaching 
the age of 14 (or 15, in cases where primary schools still end at Std. VI) 
will be transferred to a secondary school. For the present, those pupils 
in special schools or classes will remain there. The majority of pupils 
will thus be promoted on attainment; others will be transferred to the 
secondary school on age only, and this will necessitate the formation of 
special adaptation adjustment groups within the secondary classes. 

This new policy does not at present apply to Coloured and Indian 
schools ; the extension of secondary education facilities for these is, how- 
ever, being considered. 

Junior high schools and school farms, offering secondary education 
to Std. VIII only, are gradually all acquiring high school status, so that 
eventually they will disappear from the Transvaal educational system : 
in 1950, 7 junior high schools assumed the status of high schools, with 
secondary education to Std. X. 

In the Cape, owing to the shortage of accommodation, the transfer 
of Std. VI from the primary to the secondary area will now only take 
general effect in 1953 instead of 1951. The existing Junior Certificate 
course of two years (Stds. VII and VIII) has been revised, and a proposed 
new Junior Secondary course lasting three years (Stds. VI-VIII) drawn 
up ; the aim is to discover the special abilities of the child earlier and to 
plan his further education more profitably. 


Higher Education By Act No. 19 of 1950, the Potchefstroom Uni- 
versity College was raised to full university status. All the constituent 
colleges of the University of South Africa have now assumed independent 
status, and this university thus exists only in its division of external 
studies and as an examining body. South Africa now has the universities 
of Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand (Johannesburg), Pretoria, 
Orange Free State (Bloemfontein), Natal (Pietermaritzburg and Durban), 
Rhcdes (Grahamstown)—to which is affiliated the Fort Hare Native 
College—-and the newly-created Potchefstroom University. There were 
17,953 students enrolled at these universities in 1950, and 382 at the 
South African Native College. 
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Non-Europear Medical In March, 1951, 40 non-European students 
Scheel Opened were registered at the newly-opened non-Euro- 
pean Medical School at Wentworth, Durban, which is attached to Natal 
University. The object is to train non-Europeans (mainly Africans) for 
service among their own people in non-European areas. There is a two- 
year pre-medical course (including a Ist B.A. course in one of the official 
languages and one of the humanities) to compensate for the poor cultural 
background of most of the trainees. Fifteen loan bursaries of £150 p.a. 
for the two-year pre-medical course and £200 p.a. for 5 years were available 
during the year under review ; for the 1951-1952 period there are 30 loan 
bursaries available ; there are 15 new students per year, and the number 
of bursaries available will increase correspondingly until the maximum 
is reached in 1956 and thereafter, when provision will be made for 30 
pre-medical bursaries, and 75 medical bursaries. Half the amount of 
the bursary is repayable and the trained student is expected to undertake 
work in State service for a prescribed period. 


Non-European Students During 1950, 477 Natives, 163 Coloured, and 
327 Asiatic and other students attended the South African Native College 
and courses at the Universities of Cape Town, Witwatersrand and Natal. 


Curricula A revised primary course was introduced into 
the Cape during 1950. The whole or part of it is optional during 1951 
and 1952, but it becomes compulsory from the beginning of 1953. in the 
new Std. VI-VIII curriculum, art and handicraft, formerly optional, 
are now compulsory subjects for both sexes. 

In the Transvaal, provision is to be made for the introduction of 
courses of a practical nature, including shorthand and typing, as far as 
Std. X. With one exception, all Grade IIT (high) schools may now offer 
both academic and practical courses. Provision is also made for voca- 
tional guidance in schools. 

The second official language is to be taught from sub-standard I 
in every public and private school in the Transvaal. In Natal, by Ordin- 
ance 10 of 1950, every European and Coloured child above sub-standard II 
is to be taught both official languages in all government schools. 

In Natal, a new syllabus in citizenship, character training, and 
courtesy has been inaugurated for all standards up to Std. VI; citizenship 
was formerly incorporated in the civics section of the history syllabus. 

In the Cape, the University of Cape Town started a Ist B.A. course 
in Netherlands cultural history for part-time students. 

The University of South Africa will from 1951 conduct examinations 
in speech training (lower, higher and highest grades). 

The “Animal Welfare Society has requested the inclusion of one 
period per month in the school curriculum throughout South Africa to 
be devoted to humane education: this has been approved by the Super- 
intendent-General of Education. 


Methods Activity methods in the lower classes continue 
to be more widely used : art collecting in schoois and the greater use of 
audio-visual aids continue. 
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In Natal, a provincial notice of 1950 ordains that the second official 
language is to be taught by the direct method; below Std. I, and only 
with the approval of the Director of Education, this language may be 
taught by games and oral lessons. 


Teaching Staff In the Transvaal, as an incentive to proficiency 
in the two official languages, a monetary award of £40 is paid to teachers 
who are outstandingly adept in the use of both languages as media of 
instruction and who are first appointed on or after Ist January, 1951. 
As a further incentive, bilingual merit grants of £25 each have been 
made available from 1951 to pupils who are to train as teachers. The 
merit of the candidate is gauged by the results obtained in the final 
examinations ; an honours pass in both languages is required. Three 
loan bursaries of £300 each are again available to qualified teachers to 
follow approved courses overseas. 


School Meals = The school meals system is general throughout 
and Vocational Guidance = the Union in primary schools. Vocational guid- 
ance work is continuing in all four provinces. 


Handicapped Children A number of speech therapists have been 
appointed in the Transvaal to investigate speech defects among school 
children ; speech therapy will be, applied only with the approval of the 
Medical Inspector of Schools. 

The facilities for special training of speech defectives and hard-of- 
hearing pupils in the Cape and Orange Free State schools have been 
continued, 

In 1950, a school for cerebral palsied children was opened ; there 
are now three such in the Union. 

Educational and vocational facilities continue to be offered at the 
other special educational centres: there are 2 schools for the blind, 6 
for the deaf, one for epileptics, and 3 for the physically handicapped. 
These last-mentioned schools are state residential schools under the 
Department of Education, Arts and Science, and were opened on Ist 
April, 1950. Separate schools for boys and girls between the ages of 
6 and 21 years who require medical attention are specially equipped and 
staffed ; the third school, a vocational high school, provides physically 
handicapped boys, who do not require medical treatment, with vocational 
educational facilities. 


Adult Education The youth and family camps, fully discussed 
in last years’ report, were continued in the period under review. 

The “ South African Association for Adult Education "’ was created 
and is responsible for the publication of “* Lantern—-Journal of Adult 
Education ’’. It also aims to create an adequate bursary fund to enable 
Sonth Africans to qualify in industry, the professions, commerce and 
agriculture. 

Sponsored by Natal University and the Division of Adult Education, 
there is to be a course in speech and drama for Europeans in July, 1951, 
designed to meet the needs of teachers, youth organisations, ete. The 
University of Cape Town had a similar course in July, 1950. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — General — Planning and Partnership — Finance — 
School Building — ORGANISATION — Opening of New Schools — Reorganisation 
of Schools — Further Education — CURRICULA AND METHODS — Teachers 
Free to Plan — Illiteracy — Grammar Schools — Teacuine Starr — Supply 
of Teachers — Salaries — Training — AUXILIARY Services — Meals and 
Milk — Handicapped Pupils 


General The Education Act of 1944 laid down the path 
of educational progress in England and Wales for, perhaps, a generation. 
As its provisions are gradually put into effect, unforeseen difliculties 
inevitably arise which tend, at the time, to obscure the general progress 
which is being made. As previous reports have mentioned, the major 
difficulties that have had to be faced in recent years have been the steep rise 
in the birth rate since 1944, which will create serious problems of stafling 
and accommodation in the schools for many years ; and the limitations of 
the nation’s resources, both in finance and in labour and materials, in 
face of the needs of post-war reconstruction and the competing demands 
from other social services and other national requirements. During the 
year under review progress was made in many directions despite these 
difliculties, and there was further evidence to show that the raising of the 
school leaving age from 14 to 15 in 1947 marked a great step forward in 
the nation’s educational provision. 


Planning and Partnership [ieference was made under this heading in last 
year’s report to a fundamental—and perhaps unique—feature of British 
educational administration : the close partnership, fostered by discussion 
and consultation, between the Ministry of Education, the local education 
authorities and the teaching profession. As a further step in the policy 
of delegating responsibility to local authorities, the Ministry issued the 
first two of a series of ‘‘ Manuals of Guidance "’, in an attempt to set out 
in some detail the principles which should reasonably be adopted in dealing 
with two subjects of close concern to parents : the parents’ choice of schools 
to which a child may be sent, and the education of handicapped children 
otherwise than in publicly provided schools. 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Tobias Weaver, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 
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The cost of public education is shared between 
the local education authorities and the central government. The amount 
voted by parliament to the Ministry of Education for the financial year 
ending 31st March, 1951, was £192,680,000. Allowing for a charge of 
about £4,000,000 transferred to the Ministry's vote from that of another 
government department, this represented an increase of about £6,500,000 
over the previous year. The estimated expenditure of local education 
authorities over the same period rose from about £240,000,000 to about 
£260,000,000 and the government grant on that expenditure from 
£149,600,000 to £160,800,000. The main reasons for these increases were 
the rise in the school population, and the cost of progressively carrying out 
the Education Act, 1944. Throughout the period, national economic 
conditions made it necessary to exercise strict economy but by careful 
management and progressive economies in the cost of building new schools 
it was possible to avoid cuts in the major developments that were in hand. 


School Building Once again the greatest activity and the most 
important administrative problems of the period were connected with 
school building. Between 1945 and the end of 1950, the value of all educa- 
tional building work approved by the Ministry amounted to £190,784,000, 
and this included about 1,600 new primary and secondary schools, approxi- 
mately double the number approved in any previous five-year period. 
Even so, this effort could no more than match the increase in the school 
population due to the rise in the birth rate and the need for schools on new 
housing estates, and there was very little replacement of older buildings. 

So large a building programme made it most important to continue 
energetically the policy begun in 1949 of making sure that the schools were 
built as economically as possible, without sacrificing educational standards. 
Experience of post-war building enabled the Ministry to set limits of cost 
per place provided which in 1950 represented a reduction of 12%%, 
compared with average costs in 1949, and even lower limits were set for 
1951 which represented a 25% reduction. In order to secure these economies 
the Ministry gave guidance to local education authorities, some of whose 
experience of post-war building techniques was inevitably limited. This 
was done through the Ministry’s development group, a small research 
body of inspectors, administrators, architects and quantity surveyors 
set up in 1949, which is producing a series of building bulletins ' to make 
known its findings. 

These measures led to considerable changes in typical school plans. 
Principles of planning recommended in 1945, following those popular 
in the nineteen-thirties, laid emphasis on single-storey buildings of the 
open-air type, which led in many cases to schools being designed as a series 
of loosely linked units, with relatively extravagant use of circulation and 
other non-teaching space. By_ 1950, more compact designs were being 
adopted to suit not only economic requirements but also modern methods 


1 Ministry of Education Building Bulletin No. 1: New Primary Schools. 
October, 1949. H. M. Stationery Office 1s. — Building Bulletin No. 2: New Secon- 
dary Schools. February, 1950. H. M. Stationery Office 2s. — Building Bulletin 
No. 3: Supply of Building Materials in 1951. October, 1950. H. M. Stationery 
Office 1d. — Building Bulletin No. 4 : Cost Study. March, 1951. H. M. Station- 
ery Office Is. 
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of teaching. The assembly hall and other communal areas returned to the 
centre of the school, while less rigid arrangements of teaching rooms were 
made possible by new developments in technique. 

The value of work completed during 1950 amounted to £27,531,000, 
compared with £21,501,000 in the previous year ; work under construction 
at the end of the year rose from £69,940,000 to £86,082,000 ; work started, 
owing mainly to reductions in cost per place, was £43,673,000 compared 
with £58,043,000 in 1949. 


ORGANISATION 


Opening of New Schools At the end of 1950 permanent premises for 952 
new schools were under construction (738 for primary and 214 for secondary 
schools). These figures include new premises for 48 existing primary schools 
and for 13 existing secondary schools. Thirty-four secondary schools and 
190 primary schools were completed and brought into use during the year. 
In addition, work on 61 primary and 24 secondary schools was sufficiently 
advanced by the end of the year to enable them to be taken into partial use. 


Reorganisation of Schools The 1944 Education Act laid down that primary 
and secondary education (i.e., education for children under and over the 
age of 11-12 respectively) must be given in separate schools. It thus gave 
statutory effect to a process which had been going on for some years 
previously, namely, the reorganisation of the ‘elementary " schools (as 
they were called before 1944, and which originally catered for children 


aged 5-14), so that the children moved to separate schools at about the age 
of 11. It has still not been possible to carry out completely this provision 
of the 1944 Act, but at the beginning of 1950, 83°, of pupils in publicly 
maintained schools were being taught in schools or departments providing 
only primary or secondary education, and during the year reorganisations 
were approved affecting a further 503 schools. 


Further Education Further education in England and Wales covers 
a very wide field. Apart from university work, it covers technical education, 
both full- and part-time, at all levels beyond compulsory school age, 
spare-time cultural and recreational activities both for young people 
and adults, and more serious liberal studies of all kinds. Because of eco- 
nomic difficulties, resources have had to be concentrated in recent years on 
technical education, though other activities have not been neglected. 

Three points are specially worth mentioning. First, the Education 
Act, 1944, lays down that young people who have left school shall have 
part-time education up to the age of 18 It has not yet been possible to 
make this compulsory, but an increasing number of firms are releasing 
their young employees on a voluntary basis, usually for one day a week, 
for education during working hours. The numbers released in this way 
have risen from 42,000 in 1939 to 167,403 in 1946-1947, ana to 241,487 
in 1949-1950. This increase might have been greater if room could have 
been found for more students. As it was, many technical colleges had to 
improvise accommodation and employers often helped by providing 
premises themselves. 
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A second important development since the war has been the opening 
of a number of national colleges to provide advanced post-graduate training 
for industries which employ relatively few people and so cannot easily be 
dealt with on a local basis. Since the war national colleges have been set 
up for aeronautics, foundry work, rubber technology, horology and 
instrument technology, and heating, ventilating, refrigeration and fan 
engineering. During 1950, a national college of food technology was 
formally established, and courses will begin in September, 1951. 

The third point concerns the organisation of higher technological 
education. Advanced work in this field is done not only in universities but 
also in many technical colleges, and for many years discussion has been 
going on about how and where expansion can best take place. Reference 
was made last year to the close examination of this problem by the National 
Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce. In a report ! 
published in November, 1950, the Council recommended that a Royal 
College of Technologists should be set up as a new national institution for 
the purpose of establishing, especially in the newer technologies, recognised 
standards to which students could work in the knowledge that achievement 
of these standards would carry an award of known and high value. They 
also recommended that new courses of advanced technology should be 
developed in technical colleges in close collaboration with industry, and 
that standards of staffing, accommodation and equipment should be 
secured by increased financial aid from the Ministry. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Teachers Free to Plan One of the distinctive features of the educational 
system of England and Wales is the large amount of freedom given to 
teachers to plan their own curricula and syllabuses, and to adopt their 
own methods of teaching. For this reason it is impossible to report changes 
in these matters on a national basis. 


Illiteracy A subject that was given particular attention 
during the past year, both inside and outside the schools, was that of 
illiteracy. For many years, illiteracy had been practically unknown and 
public opinion had therefore been disturbed during and immediately after 
the war by reports, which were frequently exaggerated, that numbers of 
men called up for the armed forces had been found to be unable to read or 
write, and that the standard of literacy of children leaving school had 
declined. The publication by the Ministry of Education of a pamphlet 
called “* Reading Ability : Some Suggestions for Helping the Backward ” * 
was, therefore, generally welcomed. The gereral public, however, were 
more interested in the results of a special investigation, reported in an 
appendix to the pamphlet, into the extent of illiteracy in 1948. The 
investigators reported that of the 15-year-old children examined 1.4% 


1The Future Development of Higher Technological Education—the 
report of the National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and 
Commerce. H. M. Stationery Office 1s. 

2 Ministry of Education, Pamphlet No. 18. H. M. Stationery Office 1s.6d. 
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were illiterate by the strict standard they adopted, and 4.3°, semi- 
literate. There had been some fall in the general standard of reading 
ability since 1938, no doubt owing to the dislocation of the war, but there 
were signs that the lost ground was beginning to be made good. 


Grammar Schools Courses of education in secondary grammar 
schools continued to receive special attention, largely owing to the intro- 
duction of the new examination for the General Certificate of Education, 
which is being taken for the first time in 1951. In May, the Ministry 
published a pamphlet cailed “The Road to the Sixth Form-—Some 
Suggestions on the Curriculum of the Grammar School "’,' which dealt 
with such problems as the length of the course to be aimed at and the 
position of specialist teaching. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Supply of Teachers The reforms of the 1944 Act, especially the 
raising of the school leaving age to 15 on Ist April, 1947, call for a large 
increase in the number of teachers, and the sharp rise in the birth rate has 
accentuated the problem. Very large increases have, in fact, been secured 
since the war, by means of the post-war emergency training scheme, 
which provided about 33,000 teachers for publicly maintained schools 
over the period 1947-1951, and by a great expansion in the number of 
places at permanent training colleges, whose annual output of trained 
teachers has been increased from about 6,000 in 1938 to more than 11,000 
in 1950. During 1950, the number of teachers was estimated to have 
increased by over 8,000. 

In spite of these unprecedented achievements, great efforts will con- 
tinue to be necessary in order to ensure that enough teachers will be 
available to cope with the increase that will take place in the school 
population during the next few years. An important report * on this and 
related subjects was published in May, 1951, by the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, a body consisting of 
representatives of local education authorities, teachers and area organisa- 
tions for teacher training, which was set up by the Minister of Education 
in 1949 to advise him on the subjects mentioned in its title. The Council 
reported that unless still more places are provided in training colleges, 
and candidates found to fill them, it will not be possible after 1954 to 
maintain existing standards of stafling, which admittedly are not fully 
satisfactory. There is no difficulty about securing the comparatively 
small numbers of additional men candidates needed, but it will be a 
formidable problem to increase the number of women recruits to the 
profession. Most candidates for teacher training come from among the 
boys and girls who stay at school until they are 17 or 18, and already the 
very high figure of 57%, of the girls who leave secondary schools when they 
are 173/, or older and do not go to universities are being admitted to 


1 Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 19. H. M. Stationery Office 1s.3d. 

* Training and Supply of Teachers : First Report of the National Advisory 
Council covering the period July, 1949, to February, 1951. May, 1951. H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1s. 
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teachers’ training colleges. These girls belong to the comparatively small 
age groups born in the nineteen-thirties, and the number staying on at 
school] until they are 17 or 18 is not, at present, increasing. 

Another problem to which the Council directed attention was the 
supply of graduate teachers. The number of such teachers has also in- 
creased substantially since the war, but many more will be needed when the 
larger age groups of children reach the secondary schools in about 1960. 
At present there is particular difficulty, owing to competition from in- 
dustry, in securing mathematics and science graduates, especially women. 
It seems probable that nearly a third of each year’s output of arts and 
science graduates from the universities at the present rate will be needed 
for the teaching profession, if the requirements for the next few years, 
viz. 3,000 rising to 3,300 annually, are to be met. The Council made a 
number of recommendations to help solve these problems, but action can, 
of course, have only a long-term effect. 


Salaries The scales of salaries of teachers in publicly 
maintained schools are settled by joint committees of representatives of 
teachers and local education authorities (who pay the teachers’ salaries) 
and their recommendations when accepted by the Minister of Education 
receive statutory force. During the year new scales of salaries were nego- 
tiated which were approved by the Minister, and came into force 
on Ist April, 1951. For some time there had been a feeling that teachers 
were underpaid, and the new scales gave them substantial increases. The 
basic scale for men assistant teachers, for instance, was increased by 
£75 per annum (with more at certain points of the scale) and the corres- 


ponding scale for women by £60, and there were substantial increases in 
the special allowances payabie. 


Training In the history of the training of teachers, ‘* the 
recurrent theme "’ says the annual report of the Ministry of Education 
for 1950 ', ‘is the effort to give teachers a fuller and better preparation 
for their work. This has meant in practice that the moment when a boy 
or girl is ‘ earmarked ' for teaching has gradually advanced from the age 
of 13 or so to 18 or later.” An important step in this direction was taken 
in March, 1951, when the Minister of Education decided to abolish four- 
year grants to students in university departments of education for persons 
seeking admission in 1951 or later. These grants covered three years 
of study for a university degree followed by a fourth year of professional 
training for teaching, and were payable only to students who undertook 
in advance to follow the profession of a teacher. 

In order to compensate for the withdrawal of these grants, the number 
of state scholarships for university students awarded by the Ministry of 
Education was raised from 900 to 1,850, and local education authorities, 
who also grant many university scholarships, have been asked to co- 
operate by helping students who might otherwise have obtained four-year 
grants. 


1 Education, 1900-1950, being the Report of the Ministry of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales for the Year 
1950. H. M. Stationery Office 7s.6d. 
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AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Meals and Milk The demand for school meals and milk fell 
slightly during 1950, probably because domestic supplies were easier in 
some respects, and because the charge for school dinners had to be increased 
from 5d. to 6d. in January, 1950, and to 7d. in April, 1951, to keep pace 
with the increased cost of food (these charges are, however, remitted in 
cases of hardship). Even so, over 50% of pupils were having dinners and 
over 85°, milk. Under economy measures introduced in the autumn of 
1949, the erection of new canteens had to be stopped, but they are still 
being provided in the large number of new schools now being built, and 
during the twelve months ending October, 1950, the number of canteens 
in operation increased by nearly 600. The number of schools and depart- 
ments still without school meals was reduced to less than 1,500 (500 
fewer than in October, 1949). Canteens in operation increased by nearly 
600 to about 23,300 and the number of schools or departments served to 
about 27,500. 


Handicapped Pupils During 1950 the energetic policy which has been 
pursued since the war in providing new special schools and boarding 
homes for handicapped children was successfully continued. ‘Thirty-one 
new boarding schools, 4 day schools and 10 boarding homes were opened. 

For many years it has been the practice of the Minister of Education 
and his predecessors to set up expert committees to consider the medical 
and educational problems presented by particular categories of handicapped 
children. Before 1939, committees reported on mentally retarded, partially 
sighted and partially deaf children, and these reports have proved of great 
value. 

In October, 1950, the Minister appointed a similar committee, con- 
sisting of doctors, administrators and teachers, widely representative of 
various bodies concerned, to enquire into the problems of maladjusted 
children. These children were first statutorily defined as a separate category 
of handicapped children under the Education Act, 1944 ; they are defined 
as “ pupils who show evidence of emotional instability or psychological 
disturbance, and require special educational treatment in order to effect 
their personal, social, or educational maladjustment’. Such children, 
though not statutorily defined as handicapped pupils, had been dealt with 
by local education authorities before 1939, and children who had proved 
difficult in school were being increasingly referred to child guidance 
clinics for treatment and advice ; but the problem came to the fore because 
of the evacuation of large numbers of children from dangerous areas during 
the war, when special hostels had to be provided for children who proved 
too difficult to be billeted in private households. War conditions increased 
the number of emotionally disturbed children, and it is clear that the 
problem still persists, and is one of the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

Child guidance services have grown steadily since the early days of the 
war (though growth has been hampered by shortage of trained personnel) 
and a number of special schools and boarding homes for maladjusted pupils 
have been established. It is now felt that sufficient experience has been 
gained of the results of these developments to make a review of the whole 
problem necessary and profitable. 
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The Ministry of Education, together with the Ministry of Health and 
the British Council, were happy to welcome during March and April, 
1951, 49 delegates from Finland, Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
France and Italy to a course on the rehabilitation of physically handicapped 
children arranged by the United Nations’ International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. The delegates were given a varied programme of lectures, 
visits and discussions, and the course was generally agreed to have been 
profitable. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
Northern Ireland 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — General — Educational System — ORGANISATION — 
Implementing the School Reform — School Building — CurricuLa — Primary 
Education — Secondary Education — Further Education — Mretuovs — Inter- 
national Understanding — Educational Aids — Teacuine Starr — Training 
College Output Doubled — Arrangement; for Training — Salaries — AUXILIARY 
AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL Activities — School Health Service — School Meals and 
Milk — Handicapped Children — Youth Welfare. 


ADMINISTRATION 


General Northern Ireland, which comprises the six north- 
eastern counties of Ireland with a total population of about 1,350,000, is 
an integral part of the United Kingdom but is, nevertheless, autonomous 
so far as its educational system is concerned. The Minister of Education for 
Northern Ireland is responsible to the parliament of Northern Ireland in 
Belfast and not to the United Kingdom parliament in London. Belfast, 
the capital city of the province, has a population of over 450,000. Apart 
from the industrial area in and around Belfast, Northern Ireland is almost 
wholly a rural community, there being only one other centre of population 
(Londonderry) with more than 20,000 inhabitants. 


Educational System The Northern Ireland educational system is 
broadly similar to that operating in England and Wales, the chief difference 
being the relatively greater importance of voluntary (denominational) 
schools, particularly in the field of secondary (grammar school) education. 
There are at present in operation 1,631 primary schools with a total enrol- 
ment of some 190,000 pupils. Of these 1,631 primary schools 713, with an 
enrolment of about 98,000 pupils, are county schools (i.e., schools controlled 
by the local education authorities), the remaining 918, with an enrolment 
of about 92,000 pupils, being voluntary schools controlled for the most 
part by individua! clerical managers. Of the 79 secondary grammar 
schools only 15, with an enrolment of 5,429 pupils, are county schools ; 
the remaining 64 are voluntary grammar schools, with an enrolment of 
22,957 pupils and controlled by boards of governors. The total number of 
pupils in the secondary departments of grammar schools is now 23,174 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference on 
Fublic Education by Mr. J. M. Benn, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 
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compared with 11,566 in 1939, and 6,397 in 1925 (four years after Northern 
Ireland was set up as a separate unit). Up to the present only twelve 
secondary intermediate schools have been established ; these correspond 
roughly to the secondary modern schools of England and Wales. It is 
estimated that upwards of 200 new secondary intermediate schools will be 
required before the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, can be brought 
fully into operation. There are in addition some 114 technical schools 
(institutions of further education) ; all of these are controlled by the local 
education authorities. 

The Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, as amended by two 
Acts passed in 1950, is the principal enactment governing education and in 
its form and content it also bears similarity to the principal education 
act for England and Wales, the Act of 1944. The same three stages of the 
educational system are recited ; primary, secondary and further ; the same 
terms, “‘ county "’ and “ voluntary "’, are used to describe the main classi- 
fication of schools ; and religious education, special educational and an- 
cillary services, and the provision of free books and materials, of meals and 
milk and of transport facilities, are all given their place. 

The most notable differences between the Northern Ireland Act and 
that for England and Wales can be regarded as consequential upon the 
higher proportion of voluntary schools to which reference has already been 
made. In Northern Ireland voluntary managers or, in the case of secondary 
schools, boards of managers can obtain 65% grants from the Ministry of 
Education not only towards the cost of alterations to existing schools but 
also towards the provision of completely new schools, and grant at a 
similar rate is payable by the Ministry towards the external maintenance 
of voluntary primary and secondary intermediate schools. In addition the 
local education authorities are required to pay 65% of the cost of the 
internal maintenance of voluntary primary and secondary intermediate 
schools and, if any such voluntary school is managed by a committee 
consisting of two-thirds of its members nominated by the manager or 
managers and one-third by the local education authority, the grant payable 
for this purpose is 100%. 

A further act of parliament amending the 1947 Act was passed in 
March, 1951. This act clarified a number of points of difficulty which had 
arisen in the administration of the principal Act of 1947 and, inter alia, 
authorized the retention of the upper age-limit of compulsory school 
attendance at 14 years until not later than 1953 when it will become 15. 
This was made necessary by the prevalent shortage of accommodation and 
teaching staff. The principal Act contains provision for raising the age to 
16 at a future date when circumstances permit. 


ORGANISATION 


+ mame the School As the 1947 legislation for the reform of the 
— educational system in Northern Ireland did not 
come into operation until 1948, there has as yet been little time for develop- 
ment to take place. The arrangements for the giving of a grammar school 
education to all pupils who have shown themselves likely to benefit from 
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it were put into effect immediately, although difficulties have arisen over 
shortage of accommodation, particularly in Belfast. The reorganisation of the 
former public elementary schools into primary schools for pupils under 11 
years of age and secondary intermediate schools for the older pupils is 
also progressing but the progress is as yet disappointingly slow. 


School Building Since 1948 when the new Act came into operation, 
two new grammar and one new technical school have been opened, 
providing a total of 1,800 pupil places at a cost of approximately £325,000. 
At present, work is at an advanced stage on seven new primary schools and 
three new grammar schools ; these should be opened within the next year 
and will provide 3,000 additional pupil places at a cost of about £740,000. 
Furthermore, a sum of £550,000 has been spent, or will be expended in the 
near future, on extensions to schools of all types, giving additional 
permanent accommodation for about 4,500 pupils. In addition, proposals 
for many new primary and secondary intermediate schools have been 
approved and for several of these plans are well advanced. New schools 
already projected will over a period of years provide some 24,000 additional 
primary and some 41,000 additional intermediate school places at a cost of 
about £13,000,000. There are also propesals, with plans well advanced, 
for two new grammar schools, costing about £150,000, and for extensions 
to 15 existing grammar schools at a cost of about £750,000. Proposals for 
ihree new technical schools have also been approved. 


CURRICULA 


Primary Education The current development in curricula in Great 
Britain have their counterparts in Northern Ireland. At the primary stage 
the use of activity methods, especially in infant teaching, is increasing in 
importance. The work of the teachers who continue to be responsible for 
the 11-14 age group in unreorganised primary schools is a further satisfying 
feature of the transitional period. 


Secondary Education At the secondary level the curriculum of the 
intermediate school is fluid and is intended to remain so ; the main function 
of these schools is to provide the variety of instruction needed by senior 
pupils of varying abilities and aptitudes and the most noteworthy feature 
of the instruction given is its practical approach. There have as yet been 
no major changes in the curricula of grammar schools, but important 
changes in the arrangements for the Grammar School Certificate Examina- 
tions, which are conducted by the Ministry of Education, will shortly be 
introduced following recommendations received bythe Minister from a 
committee which recently considered the examination system. 


Further Education In the field of further education arrangements 
are in train for reorganising the Belfast Municipal College of Technology, 
the premier technical college of Northern Ireland, and there has been 
continued steady progress in broadening the scope of the further education 
provided in technical schools throughout the province. 
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METHODS 


International In 1950 the Ministry of Education organised its 
Understanding second successful autumn course for teachers on 
the aims and ideals of Unesco and some 80 teachers attended. This 
approach to the promotion of international understanding through educa- 
tion is a feature of school work to which every encouragement is given. 


Educational Aids Development in teaching method generally is 
principally to be seen in the increased use being made of educational aids. 
Before the 1939-1945 war Northern Ireland lagged behind the rest of the 
United Kingdom in this respect but rapid improvements have been in 
evidence within the last few years. The Ministry of Education established 
a film library in 1948 principally for the use of schools and the library now 
has a total of over 400 titles on 16 mm. film and almost 1,000 filmstrips. 
The number of schools registered for receiving the school broadcasts of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation is now almost 400 and this figure is 
steadily increasing. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training College Output The shortage of materials for the building of 
Doubled new schools is equalled only by the shortage of 
teaching staff. This shortage is aggravated not only by the staffing needs 
of new schools but also by the desire to reduce the size of classes in existing 


schools. To meet the increased need for teachers, grants to training college 
students have recently been substantially increased and the annual output 
of the two training colleges in Northern Ireland is now almost double what 
it was before 1939. In addition to the output from the two permanent 
colleges some 450 men and women were trained under the emergency 
training scheme which came to an end in November 1949. 


Arrangements for Training The present arrangements for the training of 
teachers are largely based on recommendatiens received from the Gibbon 
Committee in 1947. A minimum three-year course of training for primary 
school teachers was introduced in 1948 and the first teachers to complete 
this new course have just left the training colleges ; arrangements have also 
been made whereby some of these teachers may take a further semi- 
specialist year in such subjects as music, science and handicrafts to qualify 
them for work in the secondary intermediate schools. During 1950-51 
special ten-week refresher courses for serving teachers were introduced 
with courses in art and physical education, and the Ministry of Education's 
summer school for teachers, which is attended annually by between 500 
and 600 teachers, will in this year also be directed mainly to refresher 
work. 


Salaries In April, 1951, the Northern Ireland Committee 
on Teachers’ Salaries reported to the Minister of Education and later the 
Minister announced that he had accepted the recommendations made. 
Broadly these provided that, from April 1951, the salary scales for men 
would extend from £360 to £451 per annum at the minima, depending 
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on qualifications, to respective maxima ranging between £675 and £850. 
The women’s scales vary between £315 and £385 at the minima and 
between £555 and £680 at the maxima. In addition, increases have been 
made in principals’ and other allowances for special responsibilities. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


School Health Service Responsibility for the school health service was 
transferred in 1948 to the Ministry of Health and Local Government and 
the health authorities. There are no outstanding developments to report. 


School Meals and Milk The arrangements for the provision of meals and 
milk continue to prosper. Milk is supplied free of charge and 93% of the 
children attending grant-aided schools on a selected day in March 1951 
received free milk ; this represents an appreciable increase over the figure 
for the previous year. Only 34 grant-aided schools out of the total of almost 
1,800 are now outside the scope of the service. An additional 75 schools 
operated meals schemes in 1950-51, making a total of 479. The corres- 
ponding increase in the number of pupils was 3,415, bringing the present 
daily total to almost 40,000. School meals accommodation also was 
improved ; nine additional kitchens and five additional dining rooms have 
been provided during the year, increasing the meals capacity of all kitchens 
by 7,850 daily. The school meals service is as yet, however, by no means as 
widespread as in Great Britain ; only about 20°, of pupils in grant-aided 
schools benefit from the service compared with 50%, in England and Wales. 


Handicapped Children There is a grave shortage in Northern Ireland 
of special schools for handicapped pupils, the total number of these schools 
being only 13 and the total accommodation about 800 places. Efforts are, 
however, now being made by the local education authorities to remedy the 
deficiency. When accommodation for handicapped children cannot be 
provided locally, the children are sent, at the public expense, to special 
schools with boarding facilities outside Northern Ireland. 


Youth Welfare The annually increasing expenditure of the 
Ministry of Education in assisting the youth service is evidence of the 
progress that is being made. The sum required in 1938-1939 was £72, 
by 1945-46 this had increased to £29,118, in the current year it will be 
about £70,000 and it has been estimated that over £90,000 will be required 
in 1951-1952. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
Scotland 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950! 


INTRODUCTION — Consolidation — Emphasis on Wholeness — ApMINIs- 
TRATION AND ORGANISATION — New Code of Regulations — Independent 
Schools — Remote Areas and Transfers — Finance — School Building — 
Primary Epucation — A Fresh Approach — Curriculum Memorandum — 
SECONDARY EpucatTion — Junior Secondary Schools — Senior Secondary 
Schools — TEACHING STAFF — Supply — New Salary Scales — AUXILIARY 
AND QOUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — Health Service — School Meals Services — 
School Psychology Service — Handicapped Children — Youth Movements. 


INTRODUCTION 


Consolidation The educational picture in Scotland during the 
year 1950 has shown, in the main, few major or significant changes. After 


the legislative changes and the reconstruction measures of the immediate 
post-war years, the task facing educationists was one of consolidation, 
and despite continued shortages of staff and of accommodation, this 
policy of consolidation has been pursued with, on the whole, encouraging 
results. 


Emphasis on Wholeness But if there have been few changes which have 
affected Scottish educational organisation as a whole, there has been a 
re-examination of aims and values and, through the medium of reports 
prepared by panels of inspectors and advisers, an attempt has been 
made to strike a balance between education regarded merely as a prepara- 
tion for earning a livelihood, and its function as an instrument of civilisa- 
tion. With the progressive development of technical education it is thought 
more than ever necessary to emphasise the broad humanistic principles 
which must, and indeed do, lie at the basis of all true education ; and 
although, of necessity, educators must have regard to the individual 
aspirations and capabilities of their pupils, the paramount aim must be 
the education of the whole child, both what he is and what he can become. 
This fresh appraisal of the aims of true education (and its consequent 
effects upon the curriculum) can perhaps be taken as the keynote of 
educational development in Scotland during the year under review. 


1From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. J. S. Brunton, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATICN 


New Code of Regulations §= There were no changes in the year under review 
in the structure of public education in Scotland. As a result of the 
Education Acts of 1946 and 1949 it was, however, found necessary to 
issue a new code of regulations governing the conduct of all public and 
grant-aided schools in Scotland and the education to be provided in them. 
This revised code, which came into operation on Ist August, 1950, pre- 
scribed the minimum requirements (in matters relating to staff, organisa- 
tion of classes, school work, etc.) to which education authorities must 
conform in the management of schools in their areas. The new code 
necessarily contains many regulations which were embodied in previous 
codes, but there are several changes which affect school management in 
varying degrees. The qualifications to be held by teachers employed in 
primary and secondary schools and schools for handicapped children are 
prescribed in detail, and special provision is made for the appointment, 
where appropriate, of teachers adequately qualified to teach infants, of 
women advisers in girls’ schools, and of heads of departments in secondary 
schools. For the first time, too, provision is made for the appointment of 
clerical assistants for head teachers. The prescribed maximum number 
of pupils on the roll of any class or group of classes under the charge of 
one teacher in a primary school has been reduced from 50 to 45-—a small 
reduction, but nevertheless a first step towards a much desired improve- 
ment in teaching conditions. A new provision further restricts the roll of 
classes in small schools as follows: in a one-teacher school to 25, in a 
two-teacher school to 30, and in a three-teacher school to 35. Classes for 


backward or retarded pupils are restricted to 25. As from the beginning of 
the session 1951-1952, a new form of record will be used for showing the 
progress of pupils throughout their school life. In future, also, every 
pupil leaving school will receive a school leaving record, which will show 
not only his proficiency in the various subjects he has studied, but also 
the part he has played in the life of the school and the distinctions he has 
gained. 


Independent Schools The year under review has also seen first steps 
taken towards bringing into operation Part V of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, relating to “independent "’ schools, i.e. schools which are not in 
receipt of government grant in any shape or form, but which are conducted 
by private persons or by boards of governors. Such schools are relatively 
few in Scotland, and they have not in the past been subject to compulsory 
inspection. They have now all been inspected, and any defects in their 
organisation and premises, or in the methods of instruction, have been 
reported to the owners, in order that they may bring their establishments 
up to a sufficiently high level of proficiency to justify their inclusion in the 
official *‘ Register of Independent Schools *’ when it is compiled. 


Remote Areas and Two other small developments may be worthy 
Transfers of mention. One is the improvement in organi- 
sation of schools, particularly in the remote areas of the Highlands, which 
has resulted in a substantial decrease in the number of pupils aged 13 and 
over who continue to receive their education in primary schools. The 
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other is the development of the schemes for the transfer of pupils from 
primary to secondary education at the age of 12. A real effort is being 
made to place pupils in the secondary courses for which they are most 
fitted, and there is ample evidence that education authorities are treating 
their responsibilities in this connection with the importance which they 
merit. 


Finance The considerable rise in the expenditure of 
Scottish education authorities in 1944-1945 and subsequent years reflects 
the development which took place during the war in the provision of school 
meals, and the costs of increases in the salaries of teachers. The raising 
of the school leaving age, the extended provision of bursaries and travelling 
facilities for pupils, and the developments in further education and in 
social and physical education have also contributed to this increase in 
expenditure. 

The following figures of education authorities’ net expenditure illustrate 
the extent of the increase in expenditure: 1938-1939: £13,993,000 ; 
1944-1945 : £17,463,500 ; 1949-1950 : £31,814,600 ; 1950-1951 : £33,097,000. 


School Building As in previous years since the war, the most 
important administrative problems in the year under review were connected 
with building. The development of large new housing areas in towns 
and cities, and the very large numbers of young children who will continue 
to increase the school population for some years to come as a result of the 
rise in the birth-rate at the end cf the war, make it quite clear that the 
building programme will continue to be of first importance for several 
years. Accommodation for 17,451 pupils in primary and secondary schools 
was provided in buildings erected by education authorities during 1950, 
and a further 1,480 places were provided in hutted classrooms. While 
many of the buildings erected were in traditional materials (e.g., brick or 
concrete), many prefabricated forms of construction were also employed 
(e.g., buildings in aluminium, timber or light steel). Two Austrian-timber 
schools were built and large new buildings in this medium are now under 
construction. 

The value of work at present under construction is £6,250,000, 
compared with £2,250,000 a year previously. It is clear that education 
authorities will, for many years to come, undertake much more building 
than they have ever done before. 

A virtual ban has been placed on all but the most essential school 
building, i.e., that of primary and secondary schools required to serve new 
housing or population needs, and this has militated against any great 
development in the fields of nursery, further and adult education. Within 
the limits imposed by building restrictions, however, it has been possible 
to record some progress, by adapting and extending existing buildings, 
aud the following schools have been opened (in addition to the accom- 
modation for primary and secondary pupils to which reference was made 
above): two new nursery schools, two mining training schools, a school 
of seamanship, a school of drama (which will be an integral part of the 
Royal Scottish Academy of Music), and a further education centre which 
will provide training for young office and factory workers who are released 
from employment on one day each week. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


A Fresh Approach A fresh appraisal of both curriculum and methods 
of teaching has been proceeding for some time past. Every effort has been 
made to stimulate teachers to treat their pupils as individuals, and group 
methods of instruction are being more widely adopted, with consequent 
gain both to able and to retarded children. Visual and aural aids are being 
increasingly used, the aesthetic side of education is being developed, and 
more activity in the classroom is being encouraged. 


Curriculum Memorandum = [n accordance with a recommendation made by 
the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland in their “ Report on 
Primary Education "’, there was published in October, 1950 ** The Primary 
School in Scotland "’, a memorandum on the curriculum prepared by a 
panel of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. This publication contains not only 
chapters dealing with the individual subjects included in the primary 
school curriculum but also chapters relating to class organisation, stafling, 
aural and visual aids, education in character and conduct, homework and 
leisure occupation, physical well-being, and other matters of general 
interest. Separate chapters are devoted also to “ The Able Child”, ** The 
Retarded Child ’’, and “* The Backward Child "’; others have particular 
reference to rural schools and nursery Schools. There is already evidence 
that this comprehensive memorandum is having a stimulating effect on 
the work of the schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Junior Secondary Schools ‘he majority of children affected by the raising 
of the school leaving age attend junior secondary schools from the age of 
about 12 until the age of 15 years, and it is this sphere of education 
which demands most effort from administrators and teaching staff. The 
majority of the pupils in these schools are of the non-academic type and the 
problem of devising means of stimulating the interest of these pupils and 
of adapting the instruction to their capabilities has exercised the minds 
of teachers and administrators alike. Progress has been made in framing 
suitable courses. There has been a welcome broadening of the courses in 
many schools; subjects like bee-keeping, radio instruction, astronomy, 
meteorology and geology have been introduced, and in some schools 
elementary lessons in bacteriology have been given, with special reference 
to hygiene and to the preservation of foodstuffs in the home. Craftwork, 
which combines opportunities for encouraging practical skill and an 
aesthetic sense, has frequently been introduced : weaving and embroidery 
for girls and bookbinding and printing for boys. 


Senior Secondary Schools The curriculum of the senior secondary school 
has also been subjected to close scrutiny and the Department have begun 
to issue an important series of memoranda on the individual subjects of the 
curriculum. Those issued so far deal with mathematics, modern languages, 
technical subjects, science, geography, classics and history, and others 
are in course of production. 
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These memoranda have had in view the need to revise both the content 
and the methods of teaching. They have sought to evaluate the content of 
the curriculum in each subject, to lay clearly before the teachers the aims 
they should have before them, and to suggest methods by which these aims 
can be achieved. The publication of the memoranda has been followed by 
meetings of teachers at which they have been explained and discussed in 
detail. These meetings have been organised by the training colleges, they 
have been supported by education authorities, and they have been largely 
conducted by members of the Department's inspectorate. The thought 
and the discussion provoked have been most fruitful. Altogether this 
represents a very important effort at co-operation in the service of 
education, and bids fair to vield important results in the secondary schools 
in years to come. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Supply At the beginning of October, 1950 (the latest 
date for which full returns are available), 32,850 persons were employed 
in the schools as teachers, an increase of 800 over the previous year. The 
32,850 included about 170 retired teachers, about 880 persons who, 
whatever their other qualifications, were not recognized as certificated 
teachers, and 4,085 married women teachers. Despite the increase in 
the total number employed, the demand for teachers continues to be in 
excess of the supply and the outlook is far from satisfactory. The most 
serious shortages are in respect of specialist teachers of mathematics and 


science and of women teachers of physical education ; in the first of these 
groups no improvement whatever is in sight, due to the demands of industry 
for graduates in these subjects. By 1956 it is estimated that a further 
5,000 teachers will be needed, and special measures for securing these 
teachers are now being considered. It is hoped that the further increases 
in salaries which came into operation in April, 1951, will help to encourage 
recruitment. 


New Salary Scales The new salary scales mentioned above, which 
remain in force for three years, provide for increases ranging from £75 
to £155 in the amounts previously payable to all teachers. So far as men 
are concerned, ordinary graduates are now paid on a scale rising from 
£435 to £725 in 18 years, and honours graduates on a scale rising from 
£535 to £875 in 18 years. The cerresponding scale for graduate women is 
£385-£595 in 18 years, and for honours graduate women £435-£735 in 
18 years. The scale for the large class of non-graduate women is £335 
rising to £555 in 20 years. Head teachers in the largest primary schools 
now receive a maximum salary of £1,035, and head teachers of the largest 
secondary schools a maximum of £1,585. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 
Health Service There are no innovations to report under this 


head. The school health service, working in conjunction with the national 
health service, provides for routine and special examinations of all children 
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attending the schools and for treatment of all defects, medical, visual and 
dental, which may be found. During 1950 a greater number of mobile 
dental units were brought into use, particularly in rural areas. As part of 
the campaign which is being conducted against tuberculosis, many thou- 
sands of children have had their chests examined by x-ray. Recom- 
mendations have also been made for similar examination of teachers, and 
of all persons whose work brings them into close contact with children. 


School Meals Services The development of school meals services 
was curtailed during the year as a result of the government's measures to 
conserve available resources for building schools. But the kitchens com- 
pleted raised the potential daily output of meals from 321,456 to 351,167 
or 44.6°, of the pupils and the total accommodation in dining rooms 
erected, under construction and approved provided for 323,096 pupils. 
A census taken in October, 1950, showed that, at that time, there were 
36,621 children receiving free meals and 238,620 receiving meals on pay- 
ment. The ultimate aim is, however, to provide free meals for all pupils 
as a supplement to the cash family allowance. Milk has been supplied free 
of cost to pupils since 1946 ; the opportunity of taking milk is available to 
almost all pupils, and about 87°, of them do in fact take it. 


School Psychology Service There are no new developments to report in the 
field of child guidance, although the number of education authorities who 
employ their own psychologists continues to increase, and more and more 
advantage is being taken of the facilities offered by existing child guidance 


clinics. 


Handicapped Children The Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 
have been issuing a series of reports on the provision of primary and 
secondary education for pupils who suffer from disability of mind or body 
or from maladjustment due to social handicap. When these reports have 
been considered, further developments in this field may be expected. The 
provision of suitable accommodation for handicapped children still presents 
a problem—a problem made more difficult by the realization that, in 
rural areas particularly. only provision of more residential schools will 
bring any relief. One new residential school providing facilities for forty 
physically handicapped children, was opened during the year under 
review. 

In order to meet the needs of pupils who are unable to attend school, 
education authorities are empowered to make special arrangements for 
pupils to receive education other than in school. This power is used mainly 
in respect of pupils of school age in hospitals and of the small number 
who are prevented from attending school by reason of severe physical 
handicap. Instruction is generally given to the latter by a teacher who 
visits the pupils at home. The arrangements made for children in hospital 
varies from hospital to hospitai. As a rule, teachers are assigned specially 
for duty in the hospitals, and, so far as is practicable, the children are 
instructed in suitable groups, or, in the case of children confined to bed, 
by bedside instruction. 
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Youth Movements The work of the ‘* Youth Service ’’ has developed 
steadily on the lines of past years. Co-operation between voluntary bodies 
and education authorities has continued with mutual advantage, and 
county sports and festivals have demonstrated the vitality of the move- 
ment. There is, of course, no compulsory element in the youth movement 
in this country, and the large number of youth clubs which have developed 
since the war under the aegis of the education authorities are intended to 
supplement the excellent facilities provided for recreation and character 
training by such voluntary organisations as the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
movements and the various religious denominations. Education authorities 
do, in fact, give a large amount of direct assistance to the voluntary 
organisations, by giving the use of school accommodation and grants for 
such purposes as the payment of leaders and instructors and the purchase 
of equipment. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 


INTRODUCTION — ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION — Public Interest 
Increases — Improvements in Structure — Finance — School Buildings — 
Organisation — CurricuLta — Life Adjustment Education — The ** Drop-out”’ 
Problem —- Subject Enrolments — Education for International Understanding 
— Metnops — Principle of Choice — Textbooks — Radio and Television — 
TEACHING Starr — Recruitment — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 

School Lunches — Handicapped Children — Youth Organisations — New 
Guidance Services — MiscELLANEOUS — Teacher Exchanges — Equalising 


Opportunilies — SUMMARY. 


INTRODUCTION 


There are certain historic and firmly held concepts of public education 
in the United States which must be recognized and understood in order to 
appraise with accuracy the progress education is making there. These 


concepts are so much at the root of all educational planning and thinking 
that they have come to be regarded by the people of the United States as 
essential characteristics of a free society dedicated to the enhancement of 
individual dignity. These historic tenets—which tend to express the 
ideal toward which the various school systems are building, rather 
than to state actual accomplishments—may be set forth briefly as 


follows : 


(1) At each successive level of educational advancement, everyone 
has an inherent right to educational opportunities consistent with his 
individual needs and his ability to become a productive citizen ; 

(2) Education is essential to the survival of personal freedom and to 
the maintenance of national prosperity ; 

(3) Education in the United States is the responsibility of the people, 
and its legal control is the responsibility of the state and local school 
authorities, not of the federal government. 


Since these three historic concepts express the goals or ideals of 
American education, it follows that they themselves change very little or 
not at all with the passing of time. While they can probably never be 
fully achieved, progress toward their achievement can be recorded. 


1From the report presented to the XIVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Earl J. McGratu, delegate of the United States 
government. 
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ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Public Interest Increases The year under review has been characterized by 
a resurgence of public interest and concern for education. This is a natural 
consequence of the new and complex problems which have emerged as an 
aftermath of the world war, and the pattern of organisation of American 
education which is designed to keep education close to the people and respon- 
sible to their wishes. The intensified interest and concern for education has 
shown itself in hundreds of communities throughout the country, where 
citizens’ committees have been established for the purpose of assisting in 
the solution of important local problems in educational organisation and 
administration. The creation of state-wide citizens’ committees in a num- 
ber of states has served the same purpose for overall state educational 
problems. The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, a 
non-governmental group of private citizens, has expanded its activities 
and furthered the work of state and local groups. Similarly, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has broadened its membership. Although 
citizens’ committees and private educational organisations generally have 
no official status in law, they nevertheless exert a powerful influence on, 
and occupy a key position in, American life. Consequently, the advice 
they have given to the legally constituted educational agencies has served 
greatly to strengthen and improve state and local systems of education. 

During the year under review, particular attention was directed to 
three phases of organisation and administration : the structure of education 
at the state and local levels, financing the educational programme, and 
school housing. 


Imp’ vvements in Structure [Local educational organisation has shown 
marked improvement in a number of states. There has been an accelera- 
tion in the establishment of more suitable local administrative units 
through consolidation of smaller units which were not in a position to 
provide broad educational offerings. This movement has been hastened 
by the growing awareness of the people of the need for broader, enriched 
programmes of education for their children. 

This year has also been one of considerable progress in the modernisa- 
tion of the structure of state departments of education and the improve- 
ment of their leadership functions. The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, a private, voluntary organisation of the forty-eight state 
superintendents of education, and its study commission devoted parti- 
cular attention to problems of structure and functions of state educational 
agencies through conferences, workshops, and individual state studies. 
The United States Office of Education made and published the study 
entitled ‘“‘ The Functions of State Departments of Education” at the 
request of the Council. In a majority of the states improvements were 
made ranging from slight internal organisational changes in some, to 
complete reorganisation involving constitutional amendments in others. 


Finance Funds for educational purposes have continued 
to increase in the effort to keep up with rising prices. The increases, 
however, do not represent substantial gains for public education. 
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Revenues available to local boards of education come chiefly from 
the general property taxes which are levied on local property. This source, 
on the average, provides approximately 53%, of the five billion dollars 
annually expended for the operation of public elementary and secondary 
schools. Of the remaining 47% about 45% is distributed to local school 
administrative units from state sources, and the federal government 
provides slightly less than 2%. 

Revenues for education were sufficient to enable local boards of 
education to pay average salaries of approximately $3,080 to members 
of the instructional staffs. Current expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance amounted to about $213 for the school year. This was about 
5%, more than for the preceding year. 

Expenditure by privately controlled elementary and secondary schools 
are not available in any comprehensive reports. Enrolments in these 
schools constitute about 11°% of the total for the nation, which reached 
approximately 29,828,000 in the fall of 1950. 

For many years, proposals to provide federal funds for the general 
programme of education have been considered by the United States Con- 
gress and, although interest continues at a high level, thus far no general 
federal aid plan has been enacted. However, federal funds for special 
educational purposes are being provided in substantial amounts to states, 
school districts, educational institutions and individuals. Special edu- 
‘ational purposes for which federal funds are appropriated include : 
(a) support of land-grant colleges (founded in 1862 with revenue from 
Congress grants of public land, and generally offering practical courses 
among which the most important are agriculture and mechanics) ; 
(b) vocational education and rehabilitation; (c) assistance to federally 
affected areas ; (d) agricultural experiment stations; (e) agricultural 
extension service ; (f) the school lunch programme ; and (g) the education 
of war veterans. 

Publicly and privately controlled institutions for higher education 
have approximately one and a half billion dollars annually for education. 
Reports indicate that slightly more than one-half of this is for public 
institutions. Approximate percentages of the funds derived from various 
sources are: federal government—34% ; state governments—23% ; local 
governments—3°%,; sydents—20%; other sources—20%,. 


School Buildings School administrators in the year under review 
struggled courageously with the momentous problem of housing and 
increased enrolment and an expanding school programme. 

Capital outlay funds for construction which come largely from local 
ad valorem taxes are inadequate in many districts. The trend now is 
slowly toward state aid for capital outlay. Twenty-three states have some 
plan of state aid for construction. Only thirteen, however, have effective 
programmes. 

Some other noticeable trends in this field are: cooperative planning 
by the local educational staff, architects and lay groups ; increased use of 
the school building advisory services of state departments of education ; 
improved location of school plants on more adequate sites; and more 
functional planning. 

Although several national organisations and agencies have estimated 
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the amount of money needed to bring the school plants of the country 
up-to-date so that they would be adequate for a modern programme, no 
scientific study has yet been made to determine needs. 

The 81st Congress recognized the significance of the school plant 
problem by enacting Public Law 815, title I of which provides three million 
dollars to “* assist the several states and territories to inventory existing 
school facilities in relation to the distribution of school population, to 
develop state plans for school construction programmes, and to study the 
adequacy of state and local resources to meet school facilities requirements.” 

The survey thus established will be carried out in two phases. The 
first phase is an inventory of existing facilities and will show critical 
needs up to 1952. The more important part of the survey will follow and 
will plan school building programmes ten years ahead. 

Upon completion of the survey comparable and reliable data will be 
available for the first time on three levels—local, state and national. 
Title Il of Public Law 815 recognizes ‘* the impact which certain Federal 
activities have had on the school construction needs in the areas in which 
such Federal activities have been or are being carried on’ and “ declares 
it to be the policy of the United States to bear the cost of construction of 
school facilities in such areas "’ in the manner and to the extent provided 
in the law. It fixes responsibility for administration of the act upon the 
United States Commissioner of Education. No local educational agency 
shall be entitled to any payment “ except upon application therefor sub- 
mitted through the appropriate state educational agency.”’ 


Organisation During the year under review the Office of 


<ducation released a chart which graphically illustrates the types of school 
organisation serving seven-eighths of the children and youth of the United 
States. The remaining one-eighth is served by schools exhibiting a large 
fariety of patterns of educational structure. 

The increased birth rate of the wartime period is making itself felt 
in increased enrolments in elementary schools and will soon influence 
high school enrolments. As schools become crowded, changes in the organ- 
isational patterns are to be expected. The Educational Directory for 
1950-51 included 50 more institutions of college grade than were listed the 
previous year. Adult education (beyond the formal high school or college 
education) continued to grow as more adults acquffed the habit of lifelong 
learning. A number of new community colleges was established—institu- 
tions which extend the free public educational system through the four- 
teenth grade. More junior colleges broadened the scope of their educa- 
tional services to the total adult population, and thereby moved toward 
the community college ideal of service to the surrounding area. The new 
national Adult Education Association, another non-governmental organ- 
isation, was formed as the two former national groups merged. 


CURRICULA 


Life Adjustment The term Life Adjustment Education refers to 
Education programmes of curricula reorganisation inau- 
gurated in the United States in 1948 and widely discussed throughout the 
country since that time. The concept emphasizes the high school youth 
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as a member of his local community, and fosters provision for the type 
of schooling needed for his success as a social, civic and working individual. 
Education for adjustment stands in partial opposition to the traditional 
view of secondary education limited only to intellectual training. 

During the year under review, the first national commission to pro- 
mote education for life adjustment reported to a national conference 
concerning its activities during the three-year term for which it was 
appointed, and during which time twenty state committees were appointed 
and became active in stimulating the reorganising of secondary school 
curricula throughout the country. The national conference arranged for 
the appointment of a second national commission to carry on the activities 
developed during the past three years. 


The “ Drop-out * Problem During the period under review, the forty-eight 
school systems in cities of more than 200,000 population made progress 
in answering the questions: ““Why do boys and girls drop out of school 
and what can we do about it?’’ Three research proposals were developed, 
related to continuing studies of pupils as they progressed through the 
school systems and three research proposals related to curriculum experi- 
mentation. Staffs in the different city systems are selecting researches 
appropriate to their needs and resources and will start carrying them 
out during the next school year. Uniform accounting procedures were 
developed, and agreement was reached that these procedures would be 
used as one basis of exchanging information relative to the cooperative 
research projects. 


Subject Enrolments During the year under review the total enrol- 
ments of pupils in all subjects in secondary schools in the United States 
were tabulated for the second semester of the school year 1948-49. 
Although similar tabulations have been made for many decades, the inves- 
tigation immediately preceding the one currently reported was in 1933-34. 
During the fifteen years intervening, as for many years previous to 1934, 
high schools in the United States grew less selective. Approximately the 
same number of pupils attended the last four years of high school in 1949 
as in 1934. However, because they were born during depression years 
when birth rates were low, youth of high school age were a smaller group 
in 1949 than in 1934, In 1934 there graduated from high schools 333 of 
every 1,000 pupils who had been in the fifth grade in 1926-27. In 1948 
there graduated 481 of every 1,000 pupils who had been in the fifth grade 
in 1940-41. 

The summary statements which follow describe briefly the status of 
secondary school subject enrolments in 1949, and some changes which 
occured in enrolments between 1934 and 1949; for the most part, the 
changes are in the direction of more functional education ; they represent 
efforts to meet the life needs of increasingly diverse groups of pupils :— 

(1) The largest enrolments are in health, safety and physical educa- 
tion, English, and social studies. This is not surprising since these subjects 
are required in most states. 


(2) A development investigated nationally for the first time is the 
general education core, which uses the time ordinarily given to two or more 
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subjects, e.g., English and social studies. Subject matter lines are ignored 
in the consideration of problems common to all youth. Time is provided 
for group guidance and individual counselling. While less than 4% of 
all public secondary school pupils are enrolled in core courses, they are 
present in more than 15% of all junior high school programmes. 


(3) Almost 2%, of all public secondary school pupils are enrolled 
in single-period orientation or social living courses which appear to 
have objectives similar to the general education core. These courses 
are most frequent in the first year of regular and senior high schools. 
In addition, almost as many pupils are enrolled in single period courses 
labelled group guidance, personal problems, human relations, and social 
adjustment. 


(4) Enrolments in both mathematics and foreign languages in the 
last four years of high school were smaller percentages of the total pupil 
bodies in 1949 than in 1934. During the 15-year period enrolments in 
arts and business education subjects held their own. Percentage enrol- 
ments in all other broad subject fields were increased between 1934 and 
1949. These percentage figures are given special significance because the 
total high school enrolments in 1949 were approximately the same as in 
1934. 


(5) Among the broad subject fields home economics and industrial 
arts had the greatest percentage increases in enrolment from 1934 to 
1949. 


(6) Among individual subjects, physical education, typewriting, 


general mathematics (including arithmetic) and U.S. history are outstand- 
ing because of percentage increases in enrolments since 1934. 


(7) In many instances enrolments in general courses have expanded 
while enrolments in more specialized courses have declined. Enrolments 
in biology have grown greatly at the expense of those in zoology and 
botany. General science has expanded at the expense of other more specific 
science subjects. General mathematics has grown at the expense of 
algebra and geometry. 


(8) Among the individual high school subjects Latin and French show 
the greatest percentage decreases in enrolments from 1934-1949, a fact 
which probably reflects the relaxing of college entrance requirements in 
foreign languages during the period. 


(9) In 1949 it was reported for the first time that more high school 
pupils were studying Spanish than Latin. Spanish is the only one of the 
commonly taught foreign languages which gained appreciably during the 
years 1934-1949. Probably this reflects relaxed college entrance require- 
ments, a concern for activities which seem likely to be of practical use, 
and the nation's ** Good Neighbor ” policy. 


(10) Subjects reported for the first time in 1949 and taught in as many 
as fifteen states were : conservation ; consumer buying ; safety education ; 
driver education; home management; fundamentals of electricity ; 
remedial English ; mathematics review ; radio speaking and broadcasting ; 
vocational radio; diversified occupations; cooperative store training ; 
cooperative office training ; service art; and student service. 
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(11) Greek and teacher training are disappearing as subjects from the 
programme of high school studies. Other subjects which are disappearing 
in their own right and being absorbed in the content of other subjects are 
English history, industrial history, nature study, the novel, and the short 
story. 

(12) Percentage enrolments in the traditional subjects—algebra, 
geometry, physics, and Latin—have shown progressive decreases in all 
investigations since 1915. However, from 1915 through 1934 the actual 
enrolments in these subjects were increasing while the percentages were 
decreasing. Enrolment gains in new subjects have often obscured the fact 
that as many youths as ever before were enrolled in algebra, geometry, 
physics and Latin. 


Education for International In recent years the Committee on International 
Understanding Relations of the private, non-governmental 
National Education Association and affiliated organisations have been 
active in promoting education for international understanding. Many 
schools, both at the elementary and secondary school levels, have used 
the helpful suggestions contained in the 1948 N.E.A. publication, Educa- 
lion for International Understanding in American Schools : Suggestions 
and Recommendations, in developing materials and programmes for 
local use. 

Superintendent Alexander J. Stoddard of the Los Angeles, California, 
Public Schools has well expressed the point of view of most United States 
teachers and school administrators on the subject of teaching about the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies, as follows : “* In order to coop- 
erate with the participation of our country in the United Nations and 
Unesco we must have definite plans and blueprints for teaching about 
Unesco, for putting into operation the ideals of Unesco for building peace. 
We believe that in all schools the Unesco programme should be school- 
wide and continuous, permeating at one time or another all departments 
and all activities ; that in no school can the promulgation of Unesco ideals 
be left to any one * school club’ nor satisfied in any one annual assembly. 
We know that each school will want to develop its own ways and means 
for disseminating information about Unesco with sensitivity to the special 
needs and talents of its own students, staff, and community.” 

In Los Angeles the furthering of Unesco goals has been a major 
concern of the operational and curriculum staffs of the city schools. 
Hundreds of teachers have been involved in Unesco in-service education 
projects. The statement quoted was made by Superintendent Stoddard 
in the foreword to a 96-page booklet, The ““E"’ in Unesco, published 
early in the school year 1950-51. This publication offers a rich collection 
of practical, workable information, techniques, and materials for schools 
to use in developing their own programmes. 

In the summer of 1950, the N.E.A. Committee on Interrational 
Relations cooperated with the Association’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers in holding a three-day conference to help teachers see more 
clearly what they can do to teach international understanding. A total 
of 59 topics in six major areas (United States foreign policy, international 
organisations, nuclear energy, food and people, human rights, teaching 
of international understanding) was considered by the participants. 
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These included more than 400 American teachers and foreign teachers 
visiting this country. Some 20 private and governmental organisations 
assigned members of their staffs to serve as consultants. Background 
papers and discussion guides used in this meeting are published in a 186- 
page report, The Lindenwood Conference on International Relations, which 
has received wide circulation. 

A total of eight United States delegates took part in the two Unesco 
seminars held last summer in Brussels and Montreal. These seminars dealt 
with ‘The Improvement of Textbooks’’ and “the Teaching of Geo- 
graphy "’, respectively. In both seminars the underlying themes were the 
furthering of international understanding and human rights. The delegates 
to these seminars reported on their experience at the annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, a private agency, held in the fall 
of 1950. Several other sessions of this meeting were devoted to the pro- 
gramme and activities of United Nations agencies. 

The April 1951 issue of the National Council’s magazine, Social 
Education, contained a special 20-page report on the Unesco seminar 
programmes. The Council has also cooperated with the Unesco Relations 
Staff of the Department of State in two regional conferences for teachers, 
administrators and staff members of teacher education institutions, held 
in the spring of 1951 to plan ways of implementing recommendations made 
by the Brussels and Montreal seminars. Still other regional conferences 
are being planned for the school year 1951-52. 


METHODS 


Principle of Choice Education in the United States purposes to 
help children and youth make the maximum adjustment to their environ- 
ment through the use of methods and materials consistent with each 
pupil's ability. This objective therefore necessarily determines the selection 
of materials for study, the methods of study, and the evaluation. 

There is no one method of instruction common to all schools. Research 
experimentation, and child study have produced evidence to assist in 
evolving good practices in schools but all schools are not equally progressive 
in adopting what is currently considered good practice. Factual questions 
and answers based on textbooks, formal recitations and similar traditional 
methods of instruction are being replaced gradually by group activity 
centred on important problems. Examples of such areas of emphases are 
current events and public opinion, consumer education, health and safety, 
intergroup relations, international relations, home and family living, and 
citizenship. Various aspects of these areas are studied at different grade 
levels throughout the school experience. 

Various techniques are involved in exploring such problem areas. They 
include use of problem-solving methods, pupil-teacher planning and 
evaluating, use of the community and its resources as a laboratory, and 
provision for individuals to explore problems according to their interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes. In the study of these broader problem areas, 
subject matter as such is reorganised to fit the situation and may lose its 
traditional character. Intellectual processes become a means to an end 
rather than an end in themselves. Emphasis on these processes still 
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exists but it is focused on their usefulness in solving a problem of concern 
to the learner. 


Textbooks Textbook sales represent about 25%, of the 
overall industry of book publishing in the United States. The average 
expenditure on textbooks per pupil enrolled in the elementary and second- 
ary schools is about $2.50. Responsibility for selecting textbooks rests 
with the local board of education, except in those states that provide for 
textbook adoptions. This authority is exercised by the board on the advice 
of the superintendent of schools who, in turn, seeks advice from principals, 
supervisors and teachers, often organised as a textbook committee. 

Including those states that make provision for textbook listing, 25 
states or their political subdivisions have some form of adoptions for 
elementary textbooks ; 21 states list or adopt textbooks to be used in the 
secondary schools. The usual procedure in the selection of textbooks by 
states is for the state superintendent of education to appoint a professional 
textbook rating committee which passes on the merits of the books. 
Where books are adopted for multiple use, the local school or county 
usually makes the selection. All told it may be said that local agencies 
select the textbooks used at the elementary school level in 29 states and 
at the secondary school level in 34 states. 

The American Council on Education, a private organisation, was 
instrumental in securing Foundation support for studies to discover the 
treatment of Latin America and Eastern Asia in history textbooks used in 
the United States. More recently committees of Canadian and United 
States educators have cooperated in a review of history textbooks used in 
the two countries. This committee has made recommendations for the 
reconsideration of points of emphasis and of interpretation in history books. 

At the Unesco Seminar on the Improvement of Textbooks, held in 
Brussels in the summer of 1950, preliminary steps were taken to provide 
for an exchange of textbooks between the United States, on the one hand, 
and France and Western Germany, on the other. During the summer 
of 1951 a group of experts appointed by the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher Lehrerverbunde is 
meeting in Western Germany to complete a study of United States and 
German textbooks and to make recommendations for their revision. 

In 1949 the member states were asked by Unesco to investigate the 
treatment given in textbocks to international agencies of the period since 
1918. In the United States a cooperative arrangement for sponsoring this 
study was worked out among the American Council on Education, the 
Unesco Relations Staff of the Department of State, and the United States 
Office of Education. Dr. Dorothy McClure from the last-named agency 
made the study which was published in 1950 under the title The Treatment 
of International Agencies in School History Textbooks in the United States. 

The textbooks publishers have been keenly interested in the studies 
mentioned and have cooperated with the experts who have worked on 
them. The publishers have welcomed suggestions for the reconsideration 
of controversial issues to ensure a more accurate and fair presentation. This 
type of revision takes place continuously and on a voluntary basis. 

The U.S. Office of Education sponsored a project on literacy education 
and published, after two years of use and testing in classes for illiterates, 
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a set of instructional materials for persons of low literacy levels. The set 
comprises four readers, an arithmetic book, instructional guides and a 
teacher’s manual. Emphasis was placed on principles and methods of 
curriculum construction with a view to stimulating further experimen- 
tation; promoting the development of suitable instructional materials 
based on the needs and interests of adults; and contributing to the 
preparation of teachers of adults. 


Radio and Television The number of “FM” (frequency modulation) 
educational radio stations in colleges, universities, and school sytems has 
now increased to 101; approximately 50 new stations being installed in 
1950-1951. Educational television has been inaugurated as the newest 
presentation of audio and visual means of instruction by 65 colleges and 
universities and in 31 systems. One institution, lowa State Cellege, opened 
its own television station in February 1950, and is serving an area covering 
a distance of a 65-mile radius from its transmitter located at Ames, Iowa. 
A voluntary organisation, the Joint Committee in Educational Television, 
was formed, and the Federal Communications Commission tentatively 
allocated 209 additional frequencies for the use of non-commercial edu- 
cational television in every section of the United States. Approximately 
300 institutions of learning have signified their intention of using such 
frequencies either singly or cooperatively, and several educational tele- 
vision programmes for adults have been started under university or public 
school sponsorship. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Recruitment The supply of teachers was a more serious 
problem during the period under review than it was in 1949-50. Two major 
factors have operated to contribute to the scarcity of teachers. Firstly, the 
high birth rate which began to be noticeable in the increased elementary 
school enrolment in 1949-50 was felt even more definitively in 1950-51. 
Approximately 28,000 new elementary school teachers were required to 
take care of the increase in enrolment in 1950-51. Secondly, mobilization 
efforts made some inroads on the teaching profession at the elementary 
and secondary school levels. Research indicates that 18% of the men 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools are subject to military duty 
under present regulations. While the number of teachers called to military 
service was small, the fact that men were subject to call caused many 
to volunteer. The most serious threat as the academic year 1950-51 
ended was the loss of teachers to business, industry, social service occupa- 
tions, and government service. Increases in teachers’ salaries have not 
been as rapid as increases in the salaries of these occupations. 

The most serious problem connected with the supply of teachers for 
1950-51, however, was the imbalance in the number of teachers available 
for the various positions. To meet this situation some states and many 
institutions acting on their own initiative took such steps as the following. 
What is known as “ conversion” programmes were established in 13 
States. These programmes outline the additional requirements that 
persons who have prepared to be high school teachers, or are colleges 
graduates with no specific preparation for teaching, must meet in order 
to qualify for licenses to teach in the elementary schools. Three states 
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have “single curriculum "’ plans for the preparation of both elementary 
and high school teachers. Students who complete one of these curricula 
are issued certificates which permit them to teach all subjects in the 
elementary schools and one or two subjects in the high schools. Many 
other colleges and universities have revised their curricula for the prepa- 
ration of teachers so that students may transfer from the high school 
teacher preparation curriculum to that for elementary teachers as late as 
the beginning of the senior year without penalty. Two or three states have 
established teacher reserve corps made up of persons who have been teachers 
and are willing to take refresher courses to qualify under current standards, 
and well-educated persons without teaching experience who are willing 
to take special work to qualify for teaching. Special procedures for register- 
ing, screening and preparing such persons have been worked out. 

All of the special arrangements just described have been made in an 
effort to avoid the lowering of standards for licensing. By employing 
such arrangements, basic standards for licensing have not only been 
preserved but 10 states have actually raised standards during 1950-51. 
Many conferences in all sections of the country have made recommenda- 
tions on teacher certification and the professional interest in the problem 
has grown steadily. 

Interest in the college teacher, his preparation, his improvement in 
service and his employment, has increased in 1950-51. A conference on the 
in-service improvement of college faculties was held in December, 1950 
under the joint sponsorship of the American Council on Education and the 
U.S. Office of Education. As a result of this conference and a conference 
under the same sponsorship held in December 1949, a national study on the 
education of college teachers is being planned. The employment of college 
faculty members has become a problem because of the mobilization 
programme. Contemplated reductions in college and university enrolments 
for the fall of 1951 have caused officials in these institutions to plan faculty 
reductions for next year. The reductions planned amount to about 3%% 
of the faculty members employed in 1950-51. To retain these highly 
trained persons in the profession for service when college enrolments return 
to present or higher levels, educational foundations, business organisations 
and professional organisations are providing scholarships and fellowships 
of various kinds. Present indications are that few able college faculty 
members will find it necessary to seek employment outside the teaching 
profession for the academic year 1951-52. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


School Lunches ‘ederal contributions to aid school lunches 
have been increasing each year. The funds provided for this purpose in 
the year under review totalled $128,490,000. Of this amount $82,000,000 
was distributed in cash to the schools through the state departments of 
education, and $46,490,000 was distributed directly to the schools in farm 
commodities purchased by the federal government in support of farm 
commodity prices. Approximately 50,000, or one-fourth of all the schools, 
have school lunches serving about 7,500,000 children during the peak 
period winter months. In addition, milk was provided in many other 
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schools. The basic policies of administration and educational services, 
earlier developed in connection with school lunches, have remained 
relatively unchanged. 


Handicapped Children Legislation in the states for the support of special 
education for physically, mentally, and emotionally handicapped children 
resulted in at least two new state programmes and an expansion of services 
in several other states. State support to local school districts for educa- 
tional services to handicapped children continued to increase to new high 
levels. Parent and voluntary associations sponsored legislation in a number 
of states directed toward the expansion of special education programmes, 
and at the national level a bill was introduced which would provide for 
federal subsidies to the states for the education of physically handicapped 
children. 


Youth Organisations The United States Office of Education in coop- 
eration with the states and territories sponsors four voluntary youth 
organisations: Future Farmers of America, New Farmers of America, 
Future Homemakers of America, and New Homemakers of America. The 
Future Homemakers of America and New Homemakers of America are 
composed of students studying homemaking in secondary schools. The 
Future Farmers of America and New Farmers of America membership is 
made up of boys studying vocational agriculture in public secondary 
schools. 


These organisations function as an integral part of the school pro- 
gramme, and are typical of many such student groups which flourish in 
the United States. The major objectives are the development of individual 
members and the improvement of family life, homes, farms and commu- 
nities. A total of 733,000 youth members belong to the four organisations 
named. 


New Guidance Services A sampling of gains made in a broad advance of 
professional services includes a variety of items. In Connecticut, for 
instance, specific provisions for trained guidance counsellors are currently 
reflected in a counsellor for each five to six hundred pupils in the secondary 
schools. In Indiana, a comprehensive study of the characteristics of 
adolescence as related to the school curriculum and its guidance pro- 
grammes indicates a method of making school programmes more responsive 
to individual needs. A national study on guidance programmes in ele- 
mentary schools is under way, portending additional assistance to ele- 
mentary teachers in analysing and caring for individual needs. The tools 
of testing have been extended to a national programme which guides 
local draft boards in the selection of college students for deferment of 
induction into the armed forces. 

A notable professional gain was a consolidation of professional workers 
in the guidance field into a single national non-governmental Guidance and 
Personnel Association which will unify numbers of national groups formerly 
only loosely cooperative. The constitution provides for international 
cooperation in this field. Movements for making education respond more 
closely to individual needs are recognizing the tools, techniques and 
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procedures of guidance work as basic to this form of curriculum 
development. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Teacher Exchanges During the year under review there was increas- 
ing interest among teachers and school administrators in the international 
exchange of educational personnel. Under various programmes of the 
U.S. government, the Office of Education has recruited 146 American 
elementary and secondary school teachers who are serving in 10 different 
countries, and has guided the activities of 178 foreign teachers who have 
come to the United States to teach, to study and to observe. Of these, 
127 pairs of American and foreign teachers have actually exchanged 
positions for the school year. In addition, the Office of Education has 
planned and supervised the visits of 285 educational leaders from United 
States Occupied Areas who have been brought to the United States to 
study education and to visit schools. 


Equalising Opportunities | Much progress is being made toward wiping out 
racial differentials between the education of Negroes and whites in the 
17 States which maintain segregated schoois. This is especially true in the 
training and salaries of teachers, physical facilities, length of school term, 
and school attendance. Negro high school enrolment in these states 
rose to an unprecedented figure of about 330,000, with 40,000 graduating. 
Negro college enrolment increased to approximately 80,000 and graduates 
to over 11,000. 

Important decisions have been rendered during the past year by the 
courts, including the U.S. Supreme Court, prohibiting the states from 
discriminating against Negroes in providing graduate and professional 
education. Partially as a result of these decisions, several states that had 
not previously done so, have admitted Negroes to their state institutions 
of higher learning. The cumulative effect of the Supreme Court’s decisions 
over the last few years is being felt in the noticeable reductions of financial 
and other inequalities in educational opportunities provided in the States 
where segregation of the races is sanctioned by law. 

In the remaining two-thirds of the states a strikingly noticeable 
increase is being made in the employment of Negro faculty members. Over 
a ten-year period, 1939-49, some 133 Negros served on the faculties of 72 
northern and western colleges and universities. Similarly, there is a marked 
increase in the number of Negroes who have been elected as officials in, 
and who participate on the programmes of, the various regional and 
national learned and professional societies. 

The U.S. Office of Education has cooperated with two private organ- 
isations, the National Education Association and the American Teachers 
Association, in developing kits of instructional materials on intergroup 
education for loan to schools and colleges. The purpose of the kits is to 
stimulate the study of principles and practices for the improvement of 
better human relations among the various groups comprising the nation, 
and to underscore the fact that American democracy does not accept 
with equanimity the remaining discrepancies between the ideal and the 
actual in American education. 
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SUMMARY 


When viewed against the background of the three basic ideals set forth 
in the introduction to this report, educational developments in the United 
States in the year under review can be seen to reflect the conviction—deeply 
rooted in the public mind—that education is the indispensable foundation 
of a free society, and the key to constructive international understanding. 
The nation is rapidly realizing its historical commitment to the idea of 
equal educational opportunity for all according to their talents. Within 
the framework of state and local control, the educational establishment 
continues to grow, and-—-having affirmed uuiversal elementary and secon- 
dary education as the basis of national well-being—the people have begun 
to extend the same principles into the upper branches of the school system. 
In the firm belief that every individual is of incalculable worth, educators 
are striving to broaden the offerings of the schools and gear methods of 
instruction to the needs of all children and youth. If the United States is 
to fulfil its obligations to the world community, it must have trained 
leaders supported by an informed electorate—that is the premise from 
which the nation’s schools and colleges seek to help Americans understand 
world developments, grasp the fuller significance of their heritage of 
democratic freedom, and form their cwn convictions as to their country’s 
place in the international scene. 
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URUGUAY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951! 


Integration — Farm-Schools — Rural Training College — Departmental 
Training Colleges — Adult Education — Vacation Colonies and Camps — 
Salary Scales. 


Integration A special committee of primary, secondary and 
technical (Universidad del Trabajo) teachers has recommended measures 
for the closer integration of their three levels of education. 

At the present time a child passing from primary to secondary edu- 
cation suffers from the lack of coordination between the two. On leaving 
the sixth primary class for the secondary school, he has to adapt himself 
to a fragmentary type of instruction, given through quite separate sub- 
jects, as compared with the integrated and continuous kind that he has 
become accustomed to in the primary school. He also experienees a sudden 
change in the personal relationship between teachers and pupils. The 
measures proposed by the committee would therefore (a) eliminate the 
existing non-integration of primary, secondary and technical education, 
(b) establish integration to compensate for existing differences between 
primary and secondary schools, (c) class the subjects taught in the fifth 
year in groups, and have each group taken by a different teacher, instead 
of as at present one teacher taking all subjects, and (d) abolish an admin- 
istrative system out of keeping with the elementary principles of educa- 
tion, psychology and biology. 


Farm-Schools Arrangements have been made to equip the 
rural schools with livestock, agricultural implements, etc., and in this way 
some of these schools have been transformed into farm-schools (Escuelas 
granjas). There are one hundred farm-schools at the present time. 

The development of agricultural education, which will ultimately 
include all rural schools, presupposes a new approach to rural education. 
The revision of this education and of its aims and methods has been 
gradually brought about by increases in staff and land-holdings, the possi- 
bility of producing and using farm products, extension work through 
children’s clubs, and the influence of local conditions. 


Rural Training College —§{ The changes made in-rural school curricula have 
made it necessary to give teachers a training in harmony with the new 
demands. 


1 From the report sent by the Uruguayan Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare. 
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The rural teacher needs to be able to combine agricultural, cultural, 
artistic and scientific activities to teach his pupils properly. The need for 
teachers specialised in rural activities has induced the national primary 
education and teacher training committee to establish a rural training 
college out in the country, at Estacion Gonzalez (San José). This college 
came into operation in 1951. 


> zeae Training Private training colleges have been established 
leges in almost all towns in the interior, on the 
initiative of the teachers’ and parents’ associations. These colleges received 
a government grant in 1949, and an inspector has been appointed to super- 
vise their activities. 

The 1952 government budget envisages the official recognition of 
these colleges. Thanks to this step each departmental capital will possess 
its own official training college. 


Adult Education The seventy-five adult evening courses operating 
in Uruguay have been completely re-organised. Endeavours are being made 


to transform them into “ cultural action centres ’’, adequately equipped 


for the defence and development of democracy, and for giving adults an 
integral education. The aims assigned to them are as follows: (a) the 
education of illiterates and of persons needing to re-study what they 
learned in the primary school, (b) the organisation of extension or uni- 
versity courses, (c) the promotion of social activities such as libraries, 
cinemas, theatres, choirs, excursions, exhibitions, concerts, conferences, 
sports competitions, etc., (d) the organisation of leisure activities, so as to 


break down the adult’s spiritual isolation through facilitating his adap- 
tation to his surroundings and through opening up a path to a wider and 
happier existence. 


Vacation Colonies and A vacation colony exists at the spa Piridpolis, 
Campe in a requisitioned hotel. It is used by the pupils 
of all the open-air schools and by many pupils from the urban and rural 
schools. Some two thousand five hundred children thus get the benefit 
of a holiday stay at the seaside. 

Holiday camps are organised in Montevideo in the schools situated 
near the beaches. They are reserved for children partaking of school meals 
and for children in poor health whose parents are of limited means. Trans- 
port exists to take them to the camp in the morning and bring them home 
at night. Roughly two thousand children benefit from these camps. 


Salary Scales The promulgation of the law on primary teachers’ 
salary scales (Escalafon docente para ensehanza primaria) is expected 
shortly. It defines basic salaries and increases, and the regulations govern- 
ing the teaching profession. 

In accordance with this draft law, a teacher’s basic monthly salary 
(ayudantes) will be 250 pesos, with an increase of 50 pesos a month every 
four years. He will thus receive 500 pesos a month after twenty years’ 
service. 
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VIETNAM 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 ! 


Ministry Reorganised — Literacy Campaign — Primary and Secondary 
Curricula — Examinations — Adoption of Scientific Terms — Laboratories — 
Publications — School Reports — Primary Teacher Training — Higher School 
of Education — Arts Faculty — Vocational Schools — Education of War 
Orphans — Scholarships and Subsidies — Vietnamese Students in France — 
Regulations on Private Education — Cultural Activities — School Buildings 
and Materials — School Canteens — Household Cratfs — Re-education. 


Ministry Reorganised The Ministry of National Education of Vietnam 
(established by decree No. 46-SG dated 31st July, 1948) has been reor- 
ganised (by order No. 88-ND/GD dated 23rd May, 1951). 

It now consists of (a) an executive and (b) a directorate of technical 
affairs. 

The executive, headed by a general director assisted by a chief of 
staff, consists of the executive proper, a private secretariat, an order 
section, a staff section, and an accountancy and materials section. 

The directorate of technical affairs is headed by a technical director, 
and consists of (a) a higher and secondary education service, under a chief 
of service assisted by two secondary inspectors, (b) a primary and adult 
education service, under a chief of service assisted by one primary inspector, 
the latter being also responsible for the inspection of primary establish- 
ments, and (c) a cultural affairs and fine arts service. 


Literacy Campaign With a view to combatting illiteracy, and to 
promulgating compulsory primary education at an early date, the Ministry 
of National Education instituted (by order No. 18-ND/GD dated 13th Sep- 
tember, 1949) as from the beginning of the school year 1919-1950 through- 
out the country, two new types of education : popular education and adult 
education, and laid down a special programme for each. 

During the school years 1949-1950 and 1950-1951, particularly since 
the American aid programme came into operation, a large number of popular 
education classes and adult courses have been opened in villages and loca- 
lities as yet without a public primary school. There has in consequence 
been a notable increase of literacy among the necessitous working classes. 


Primary and Secondary Primary and secondary curricula (promulgated 
Curricula by orders No. 4-ND/GD dated 27th August, 
1949 and No. 9-ND/GD dated 5th September, 1949) were brought into 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of National Education of Vietnam. 
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force in North and Central Vietnam in September, 1949, after the summer 
vacation, and are to be applied in South Vietnam as from September, 
1951. 

The entrance examinations in the 6th class (old type) are to be 
abolished. The existing 6th classes in South Vietnam will be maintained 
so as to permit the pupiis now in them to sit for the baccalaureate (old 
type) at the end of the course in the normal way. 


Examinations The Ministry of National Education has issued 
(by orders No. 8-ND/GD dated 4th January, 1950, No. 35-ND/GD dated 
9th March, 1951, and No. 41-ND/GD dated 22nd March, 1951) examination 
regulations for the primary school leaving certificate, the secondary 
education certificates, and the first and second parts of the baccalaureate. 

The elementary school leaving certificate was abolished in North 
and Central Vietnam in 1946, and in South Vietnam at the beginning of the 
year under review. 

The primary school leaving certificate examination was revised (in 
accordance with order No. 8-ND/GD dated 4th January, 1950) in North 
and Central Vietnam as from the beginning of the school year 1949-1950, 
and will be similarly revised in South Vietnam as from the beginning of the 
school year 1951-1952. 


Adoption of Scientific Scientific terms in Vietnamese for the metric 
Terms system, established by the central committee on 
scientific terminology, have been officially adopted (by an order dated 
9th January, 1950). Roneographed copies of these terms have been 


distributed by the Ministry of National Education to all secondary 
establishments, and a further 1,000 copies prepared for distribution outside 
the schools. Terms covering philosophy, chemistry, physics, natural 
science, history, geography, ethics and education are now being collected 
and translated, and will be published as they are adopted by the central 
committee on scientific terminology. 


Laboratories The establishment and development of labo- 
ratories continues in the secondary establishments of North Vietnam. 
They have been more adequately equipped with instruments and chemicals, 
and this has made possible a closer application of the experimental method 
in science teaching. The laboratories in Central Vietnam are still in their 
early stages, but are being developed as rapidly as available funds permit. 
Great efforts will be called for to extend and equip the laboratories for 
secondary establishments in South Vietnam. 


Publications To overcome the shortage of textbooks, the 
Ministry of National Education in the period under review published 
1,500 copies of the monthly bulletin of secondary education and 500 
copies of the educational journal Day Tre. 


School Reports With a view to promoting collaboration between 
home and school, the Ministry instituted school reports for primary and 
secondary pupils as and from the beginning of the school year 1949-1950. 
This measure has been greatly welcomed by parents. 
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Primary Teacher Training Pending the establishment of training colleges, 
the Ministry of National Education has instituted (by order No. 29-ND/GD 
dated 21st September, 1949) primary teacher training courses for men and 
women. 


Higher School of The Ministry has also established at Hanoi (by 
Beucstion order No. 344-VP/GD dated 16th November, 
1950) a higher school of education for the training of teachers for secondary 
establishments and primary training colleges. 

This school has (a) a two-year course for training teachers for junior 
secondary schools, followed by (b) a two-year course for training teachers 
for senior secondary schools. 


Arts Faculty The Ministry of National Education has ins- 
tituted (by order No. 1-ND/GD dated 4th January, 1950) a Vietnamese 
arts faculty leading to a degree in arts, holders of which will be eligible for 
appointment to secondary teaching posts. 


Vocational Schools At the joint suggestion of the Ministries of 
National Education, and Public Works and Communications, a school of 
marine navigation has been established (by order No. 155-Cab/Sg dated 
17th March, 1951) for the training of merchant navy personnel. 

The Ministry of National Education has also taken over (in accordance 
with the terms of the supplementary cultural agreement dated 30th May, 
1950) the higher education and technical establishments transferred to the 


Vietnamese government by the French government, i.e., the higher school 
of public works, the school of fine arts, the school of applied arts and the 
school of radio-electricity. 

In agreement with the Ministries of Public Office and Finance, the 
Ministry of National Education has issued a draft order instituting at 
Dalat a national school of administration for the training of administrative 
officials. This school will have (a) a junior course, lasting provisionally 
for one year, for the training of junior administrative officials, and (b) a 
senior, three-year course for the training of directing administrative 
officials. 

Candidates will be required to possess at least the secondary education 
certificate, or its equivalent, for admission to the junior course, and at 
least the full baccalaureate for admission to the senior course. All students 
at this school will be granted scholarships. 


Education of War Orphans =‘The Ministry of National Education has proposed 
(by letter dated 20th January, 1951) the establishment at Dalat of a school, 
to be called Bao-Long College, for the education of orphans, in particular 
those whose parents have died in the service of their country. As wards of 
the nation, the pupils will be fed and accommodated at the school, and 
receive free clothing, school materials and medicai care. The school will 
comprise primary and secondary education, and will follow the ordinary 
curricula, but special attention will be given to physical education and 
military training, so that the pupils will be physically and mentally 
prepared to become active and worthy members of the national army. 
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Scholarships and Subsidies [n a country like Vietnam, poor and exhausted 
by the war, the sending of students abroad presents financial difficulties 
that very few families are able to overcome unaided. Despite its own 
limited resources, the national government has therefore made great 
endeavours to make scholarships available for higher education. In order, 
moreover, that these scholarships should be distributed in as fair and 
democratic a way as possible, it has placed two non-official representatives 
of the parents on the scholarships selection committee. 

In addition to the scholarships awarded on the recommendation of this 
committee, two so-called “ national scholarships "’ for technical studies 
will be available. These scholarships are offered by the H. M. the King, 
and the government has decided to hold a competitive examination for 
their award during the summer vacation, beginning this year. 

In the school year 1949-1950 and the year under review, Ministry 
expenditure totalled $2,850,817 on scholarships, assistance and loans to 
university students, and $301,800 on students’ travelling expenses to 
France and other countries. 


Vietnamese Students in Except for a small number accommodated in 
France the Indochina pavilion at the Cité universitaire 
in Paris, most Vietnamese students in France make their own arrangements 
for studying and boarding. To remedy this state of affairs and allay 
family misgivings, the Ministry of National Education proposes to establish 
an office in Paris under its authority, for the payment of scholarships, and 
the reception of students on their arrival and guidance during the initial 
period of their stay in France. This office will effect close supervision of the 
studies of the young students, take understanding note of their needs, 
give them guidance as regards their conduct, so as to keep them away from 
undesirable propaganda influences, and from time to time provide reports 
on them to their families. 


Regulations on Private Draft regulations on private education have 
Education been submitted to the President of the Council, 
and will shortly come up for discussion by the Council of Ministers. 


Cultural Activities Vietnam has applied to become a member of 
Unesco. 

In 1950 the Ministry of National Education instituted awards for 
Vietnamese literature, and organised a competition for the best postage 
stamp designs. 

It also called a meeting of musicians with a view to the reorganisation 
of music teaching in schools. 

In the near future it will be possible to implement the following 
projects : publication of a cultural monthly ; establishment of a Vietnamese 
cultural institute ; institution of awards for art ; organisation of monthly 
lectures on literacy, scientific and cultural questions. 


School Buildings and In order to meet the needs of the school popu- 
Materials lation, the construction and repair of school 
buildings in South Vietnam is being actively pursued. New classes are 
urgently needed in order to permit the abolition of half-time instruction 
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and alternating sessions. School furniture is more or less adequate, but in 
spite of teachers’ efforts other equipment is still lacking. 


School Canteens Mention should be made of the outstanding 
work being done by 14 school canteens. They serve 683 meals a day. 


Household Crafts The teaching of household crafts progresses 
slowly but surely. The public showed considerable interest in the exhibition 
at Saigon of work done by girls in the Saigon, Tan-An, Longxuyén and 
Chaudoc schools. The teaching of household crafts at Soctrang has been 
restarted under satisfactory conditions. 


Re-education The re-education camp at Thu-Duc has 100-110 
delinquent and abandoned children. In addition to practical work, they 
are given a general education. They are allowed to play games (football, 
volley-ball, running, etc.) on Thursdays and Sundays. Their good sense 
of discipline is conspicuous. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950-1951 # 


ADMINISTRATION —- Administrative and Economic Decentralisalion — 
Council for Science and Culture Reorganised — School Administration in the 
Republics Reorganised — Science and Culture Budget — ORGANISATION — 
Pre-school Education — The “ Eight-year School’’ — Admission to Senior 
Secondary Schools — Vocational Education — Higher Education — CurRRICULA 
AND Metunops — Revision of Curricula — Textbooks — School Materials — 
TEACHING Starr — Living Conditions — Appointments — Corporate Activities 
— AUXILIARY SERVICES AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL AcTIviITIES — School Hygiene — 
School Meals Services — Handicapped Children — Youth Movements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative and In the year under review important changes were 
Economic Decentralisation made in the economic and social life of Yugo- 
slavia. The economic system and public administration are being re- 
organised and decentralised with a view to making the country’s institu- 
tions still more democratic. Powers hitherto held by the government 
have been transferred to the workers’ cooperatives, the scientific institu- 
tions, the learned societies and the professional associations. The workers, 
in short, are taking an increasingly important part in public and economic 
affairs. 

The accomplishment of this task calls for a steadily growing general 
and professional knowledge on the part of the workers. This entails 
considerable changes in the educational system, in order to adapt it to 
the country’s economic and social development. 

Some of these changes have already been made. The work continues, 
and only experience will make it possible to reach valid conclusions 
about the results. 


Council for Science and The Council for Science and Culture of the 
Culture Reorganised federal government has been reorganised. Its 
activities are now limited to framing the general policy of education. 
It is composed of the president of the Council (a minister of the federal 
government) and the presidents of the Councils of the Peoples’ Republics 
(ministers of the governments of the Peoples’ Republics). 


1 From the report presented to the XIVth [nternational Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Vladislav Ripnikar, delegate of the government of 
the Yugoslav Federal People’s Republic. 
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School Administration in’ The Ministries of Education and the Ministries 
the Republics Reorganwed = of Science and Culture of the Peoples’ Republics 
have been dissolved and replaced by Councils for Education, Science and 
Culture. The new councils are responsible for education policy, inspection 
and school materials in each republic. The direction of schools has been 
transferred to the local education authorities and to the schools themselves. 
The new councils are composed of educationists, scientific workers, writers, 
artists, and representatives of scientific institutions and associations and 
public organisations. Their chairman is a minister of the People’s Republic 
concerned. 

The character of school organisation has thus been radically changed. 
Previously the responsibility of the officials and centralised services of 
Ministry, it is now in the hands of eminent men of learning, artists and 
educationists who have full authority to make important decisions and to 
direct educational, scientific and cultural policy. 

Under the new councils, special commissions have been appointed 
on the following specific fields: general education, vocational education, 
higher education and scientific institutions, adult education, culture and 
arts, physical education. In some of the Peoples’ Republics a given special 
commission may be responsible for two or more of these fields. The 
commissions are composed of members of the councils, and specialists 
in the fields concerned. Their secretary is a member of the council, but 
not their chairman. 

The regional and local peoples’ committees have been reorganised 
and made more democratic. The essentially administrative education 
commissariats have been replaced by education and culture councils, 
whose members are recruited from among eminent educationists and 
competent citizens. 

Schools and cultural institutions have also been granted greater 
administrative and financial autonomy. The possibility of teachers 
electing their headmasters is under consideration. Apart from headmasters’ 
and teachers’ meetings, the school committees, which exist to ensure 
that the work of the schools proceeds satisfactorily and to discuss all 
aspects of education, are still functioning. 


Science and Culture The science and culture budget for 1950 
Budget amounted to 11,372,200,000 dinars, representing 
11.5% of total expenditure, excluding investments. Of the budget figure, 
the Yugoslav Federal People’s Republic contributed 1,949,800,000 dinars 
(17% of the total), and the various Peoples’ Republics 9,422,400,000 
dinars (83% of the total). In 1951 this budget will increase to 
13,527,400,000 dinars, representing 12.9%, of the total expenditure, exclud- 
ing investments. 

These figures show the increase of expenditure on science and culture, 
and the increasing decentralisation of the educational system. 

Science and culture investments for 1950 amounted to roughly 
2,140,000,000 dinars, of which 1,015 million was for primary, secondary 
and vocational education, 485 million for higher education and 640 million 
for students’ centres and boarding schools. 

In the year under review the government granted 85,000 scholarships, 
which include 27,000 to students (56%, of the total of students) and 56,000 
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to pupils attending secondary, vocational and art schools (59% of the 
total of such pupils). 

The sums expended on scholarships amount to an average of 129 
million dinars a month, of which 57 million goes to students and 72 million 
to secondary pupils. 


ORGANISATION 


Pre-school Education It was decided in 1951 to extend the system 
of pre-school education so as to cover the greatest possible number of 
children. 

Parallel with the nursery-infant schools (numbering 343 at the end 
of 1950, with a total of 18,220 children) reserved for the children of women 
out at work and founded by the peoples’ committees, the industrial 
undertakings and other institutions, it was decided to extend the network 
of kindergartens which are open for two or three hours morning and 
afternoon to any child under school age. Up to the end of 1950 the age 
range of children attending the latter schools was mainly from 5 to 7; 
it is now from 4 to 7 years. They have similar activities to those of the 
nursery-infant schools, and their mistresses receive special training. They 
may be opened by parents’ associations, public bodies and societies, 
under the control and with the assistance of the peoples’ committees. 
At the end of 1950, they numbered 251 with a total of 15,356 children. 

The number of both types of institutions is also increasing in the 
villages, where they are either seasonal and open only for some months 
during the peak work periods, in the case of the nursery-infant schools, 
or permanent and open all the year. In 1949 there were 158 such schools 
with a total of 4,935 children ; by the end of 1950 these figures had increased 
to 287 and 8,379 respectively. 

At the seasonal nursery-infant schools, instruction is given by peasant 
women who have taken a five-month course of training, under the super- 
vision of the schoolmaster or a specialist woman teacher. 

For children under school age who are not attending one of the 
institutions mentioned above, the parents’ associations, educational societies 
or public authorities may open “children’s rooms ”’ or playgrounds in the 
courtyards and gardens of housing blocks. Each of these institutions is 
for the children living in the same block or group of blocks. The necessary 
supervision is in the hands of the children’s mothers, under the control of 
the education committees. 

The number of open-air playgrounds has greatly increased. They 
take the form of specially constructed installations for children under school 
age who come accompanied by parent or teacher. They are organised 
by the peoples’ committees. 


The “ Eight-year School’’ [Lively discussion took place in the year under 
review as to whether the primary and the junior secondary school should 
be united under one headmaster and housed in the same building, or 
kept separate. The majority of the Peoples’ Republics have adopted the 
first solution, and united the two types of school into the osmoletka 
(‘eight-year schools’’), while at the same time tolerating the existence 
of the complete secondary school with junior and senior stages covering 
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from the first to the eighth class. Among the remaining Peoples’ Republics, 
some tend to keep the two levels of education firmly separate. 

The supporters of the osmoletka back up their opinion with arguments 
concerning a more rational use of teachers, a better provision of school 
materials, the possibility of following each pupil’s development for a 
longer time, and so on. Those favouring the separation of the two levels 
of education, on the other hand, base their opinion more on psychology, 
pointing out that there is too great a psychological difference between 
adolescents and younger children, which makes unification harmful, 
especially in the case of the latter children. 

Experience will doubtless show which of these two viewpoints is the 
sounder, or it may well prove that it is not necessary to adopt either 
solution, but simply to allow school organisation to be shaped in the last 
resort by local conditions. 

Localities where for the time being there is no possibility of opening 
osmoletka, have senior primary schools with a course of at least two years. 
Pupils leaving these schools can continue their studies on passing certain 
examinations. 


Admission to Senior Up to the present the junior secondary stage 
Secondary Schools culminated in a primary school leaving certi- 
ficate. Under new regulations some of the Peoples’ Republics have now 
abandoned this system, and adopted instead a competitive entrance 
examination for any pupil wishing to continue his studies in a senior 
secondary or secondary vocational school. Other republics have both 
maintained the primary school leaving certificate and introduced a competi- 
tive entrance examination. The number of places being limited, on account 
of the shortage of buildings and teachers, the purpose of these measures 
is to ensure that the best pupils are selected. They will also have the effect 
of considerably raising the standard of the senior secondary and secondary 
vocational schools. 

According to regulations, a pupil at a junior secondary school may 
not stay down more than twice, and only once in any given class. This 
ruling will remain in force until the eight-year compulsory education 
system has been completed. A pupil at the senior secondary stage may 
not stay down more than once, unless the school committee considers 
an exception to be justified. 


Vocational Education With a view to improving vocational education 
policy and to its coordination with the country’s economic, social and 
cultural development, this type of education was under investigation 
in the year under review, and proposals were made concerning its future 
organisation and various types of curricula. 

The aims of the investigation were (a) to determine the subjects to 
be taught in the primary vocational schools, which will be open to pupils 
holding the primary school leaving certificate, (b) to determine the relation- 
ship between the primary vocational and the secondary vocational schools, 
(c) to determine to what extent the systematic organisation of education 
for skilled workers, and the opening of trade schools, are necessary, (d) to 
define the aim of these schools, (e) to make enquiry into the efficiency 
of old pupils from the vocational schools now at work, (f) to propose 
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measures to ensure the turning out of highly skilled workers, (g) to deter- 
mine the degree of utility of giving pupils a more specialised training 
at the vocational schools, (h) to fix the conditions of admission and the 
duration of studies at the various types of vocational schools, (i) to improve 
the practical courses, (j) to secure closer coordination between theoretical 
and practical courses, etc. 

A parallel study will also be made of the part that economic and 
educational bodies should play in the direction of vocational education. 

The findings of the investigation already reveal that in future it 
will be necessary to ensure closer coordination between the theoretical 
and the practical courses, to make more room for the latter, and to develop 
each type of school according to the needs of the occupation concerned, 
especially as regards conditions of admission and duration of studies. 
So far as the question of specialisation is concerned, the general feeling 
is that pupils should be given a very broad programme and led to specialise 
either during the second part of their studies or during the practical 
courses following their studies. 

The training of women teachers for the vocational schools has also 
been the object of close study. In some of the People’s Republics, domestic 
science training colleges have recently been established, with a four-year 
course open to girls holding the primary school leaving certificate. 


Higher Education The very rapid growth of higher education has 
given rise to a number of problems, calling for early solution if this type 
of education is to be raised to the level of contemporary science and main- 
tained there, and enabled wholly to fulfil its mission. With these aims 
in view, an enquiry was conducted last year into the future of the univer- 
sities. A series of meetings and conferences were arranged. Rectors, 
professors and other competent persons took part in the discussions. The 
following problems in particular were considered : (a) the material condi- 
tions for university development, (b) the training of university staffs 
and the pre-university training of students, (c) higher education study- 
plans and programmes, (d) distribution of studies, (f) regulations covering 
registration and admission. 

Special attention was given to the question of recruiting university 
staffs, in particular as regards the selection and training of the younger 
generation. The view has been expressed that it would be of value to 
appoint to university staffs a certain number of production experts, who 
would help to reduce the shortage of teachers and, through their experience, 
to adapt the programmes of certain faculties to the country’s economic 
needs. So far as the pre-university training of students and the standard 
of secondary education are concerned, it was decided to conduct a detailed 
enquiry into secondary schools throughout the country, and to take the 
necessary steps to improve the training of pupils intending to go on to a 
university. 

As regards study-plans and programmes, all faculties have decided 
to lighten the burden of study by diminishing the number of required 
theoretical and practical courses (a maximum of 36 hours a week is contem- 
plated) and of examinations, or, in other words, to unify subjects that 
for no reason were previously studied separately and eliminate subjects 
now out-of-date or of only secondary importance. In addition very 
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specialised subjects will be made optional, thus giving students an early 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the ardours of scientific research. 
The unification of subjects calls for the arrangement of examination 
wherever possible by subject-groups. 

The numbers of students admitted to the faculties will not be in 
excess of what present university conditions (staffs, premises, laboratories, 
institutes, available materials) warrant. 

Each faculty will make its own conditions of admission. Selection 
will be based on a candidate’s secondary school record or his results in a 
written and oral entrance examination, or on both. The entrance examina- 
tion will cover only subjects taken in the secondary school. 

Selection will also be based on a student’s first year of higher studies. 
At the end of this year all those who have no chance of successfully ter- 
minating their studies will be eliminated. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Revision of Curricula In the year under review a great amount of 
work was done on the revision of primary and junior secondary curricula. 
These curricula were discussed in the various republics, consultations 
organised in the departments and towns, and the conclusions forwarded 
to the Councils (formerly Ministries) for Education. Commissions were 
appointed to draw up and submit plans to the Councils, the latter being 
responsible for the final texts of the new curricula. The outstanding 


feature of the new curricula is the reduction of the number of hours and 
the revision of the content. They introduce modern scientific ideas into 
the teaching, and make it more living by eliminating formalism and secur- 
ing closer correlation of the subjects taught. 


Textbooks In 1950, 87 higher education textbooks were 
published (representing a total of 357,420 volumes) and 138 courses 
(representing a total of 126,735 copies), the weight of the paper required 
being roughly 2,900 tons. Similar figures are forecast for 1951. 


School Materials Most of the school materials consumed in 
Yugoslavia before the war were imported. Their large-scale production 
in the country itself began after the liberation. At the present time the 
undertakings concerned provide mainly for the needs of physics, chemistry 
and other subjects in the general and vocational school curricula. They 
include modern glassware factories primarily engaged in supplying indus- 
trial and scientific laboratories. For geography the main products are 
globes and wall and other maps. The first map of the two hemispheres 
printed in Yugoslavia was published in the year under review. A great 
variety of materials for biology are also made. Other firms are engaged 
on the production of educational films. The total volume of production 
is still inadequate, given the rapid increase in the number of schools. The 
production of laboratory and optical instruments is not yet possible, on 
account of the lack of precision tools, raw materials and skilled labour, 
but steps have been taken to make good these defects in the near 


future. 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Living Conditions In addition to previous measures to improve 
teachers’ living conditions, regulations recently issued stipulate that all 
rural primary teachers be provided with accommodation, heating and a 
garden. 

The salaries of higher school, university and university college staffs 
have been increased. The number of assistants has also been raised, and 
special attention is being given to the question of the training of the junior 
grades. ° 


Appointments Primary and secondary teachers are appointed 
by the peoples’ committees of the departments and towns, on the recom- 
mendation of the Councils for Education, Science and Culture. 


Corporate Activities The public education workers’ trade union, 
which included all levels of school teachers, scientific workers, theatre and 
cinema workers, and artists, has been dissolved and replaced by : 


(a) the university teachers’ and scientific workers’ association, 

(b) the artists’ union, 

(c) the trade union of workers in artistic and cultural institutions, 
and 


(d) the Yugoslav primary and secondary teachers’ trade union 
(whose reorganisation is now being considered). 


AUXILIARY SERVICES AND QOUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


School Hygiene A school hygiene conference held in May, 1951, 
under the auspices of the Council for Public Health and Social Policy of 
the federal government, gave good results. 

The conference discussed the plan for the protection of school- 
children’s health. It was decided to institute regular medical inspection 
for all children and young persons, to supervise the sanitary arrangements 
of the children’s life and work, to develop health and physical education, 
and to increase the treatment provided for children who are ill or in poor 
health. 

The school health service is maintained by the school clinics or, in 
places of lesser importance, by special sections of the polyclinics, and 
ambulances intended for the public in general; ambulances are also 
available for use between boarding schools and the day schools. These 
various services are under the direction of the hygiene institutes. 

The hygiene institutes of the various republics are to organise special! 
courses for the doctors working in the school polyclinics. 

School benches are to be replaced by tables and chairs, which for the 
time being will be manufactured in four sizes, for pupils from 7 to 18 years 
of age. 
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School Meals Services The organisation of school meals services is the 
responsibility of the peoples’ committees in collaboration with the schools, 
parents’ associations, and public organisations (Red Cross, Anti-fascist 
Women’s Organisation, etc.), in the towns and industrial centres, and 
of the schools themselves in collaboration with the parents’ associations 
and the public organisations, in the villages. They are controlled by com- 
mittees made up of parents, teachers and other citizens. School canteens 
of a certain size have a paid staff of two or three persons, while smaller, 
in particular rural, canteens are run by the mothers, members of the 
women’s organisations, or the teacher himself assisted by the pupils. 

In the towns and industrial centres school meals expenses are met 
by the people’s committees, with some assistance from the parents’ 
associations and the public organisations. 

In rural areas such expenses are met by the parents, with regular 
subsidies from the peoples’ committees and the public organisations. 

All schoolchildren are eligible for school meals, priority being given 
to (a) children of combatants killed during the war, (b) children who have 
lost one or both parents, (c) children whose mothers go out to work, 
(d) children from necessitous or very large families, and (e) children living 
some distance from the school. 

School meals services are organised wherever the need for them 
arises, from the nursery-infant school to the university. The meals are 
either free, or parents are asked to pay a sum varying according to their 
income and the size of their family. 

The seasonal canteens of the rural schools are subsidised by the 
peoples’ committees, while the food for them is provided by the parents, 
who are then not expected to pay anything for the meals. Such canteens 
often have their own farm. 

In many of the school canteens pupils help to prepare the meals, 
give a hand in the kitchen, lay the tables, and clear away afterwards. 
Where the canteen has its own farm, children work on it according to 
their age. A number of school canteens are organised like nursery-infant 
schools. An endeavour is made to teach children healthy habits and 
good behaviour, and to develop their feeling for life and work in common. 


Handicapped Children In the period under review school medical 
commissions composed of doctors and specialist teachers, came into 
operation. Their mission is to receive and examine backward or abnormal 
children, and have them sent to appropriate establishments. They also 
render assistance to teachers in special schools and to parents of abnormal 
children. 


Youth Movements The Yugoslav Students’ Union was established 
in the year under review as an independent organisation. It is affiliated 
to the Yugoslav People’s Youth Movement. 
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